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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE 



IN THE preparation of this history of the Twenty-eighth Division the 
publishers have had two purposes constantly in mind. They have sought, 
first, to produce a comprehensive and authoritative history whidi will preserve 
for all time the splendid record of the Keystone Division. At the same time 
they have endeavored to present the inspiring story in such a form that it 
will be read with interest by every citizen of Pennsylvania. 

This history may be accepted as an authoritative work because it has 
been written by or under the supervision of the officers who were in command 
of the division and the units comprising it. These men have given generously 
of their time and effort in order that an authentic record might be compiled. 
To those who have contributed to this book, or who have, as supervisory 
editors, aided in its production, the publishers acknowledge a very great obli- 
gation. 

For the illustration of this history thousands of photographs were col- 
lected from all possible sources. Many were official photographs taken by 
the United States Signal Corps. Others were obtained from private sources. 
Out of the thousands of photographs collected only the best were selected. 
It is felt that they tell a story of tfieir own without which the history would 
be incomplete. 

The task of preparing this comprehensive and authentic history of the 
Twenty-eighth Division has been a' tremendous one. Great care has been 
taken to insure the accuracy of all statements made and all records embodied 
in it. The publishers believe that these efforts have been as successful as is 
humanly possible. They present the work to the men of the Twenty-eighth 
Division and to the people of Pennsylvania with the feeling that it is an 
accurate and an adequate record of the contribution made by the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard to the victory achieved by American and Allied arms. 

April 9, 192 1. STATES PUBLICATIONS SOCIETY. 
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INTRODUCTION 



IN PRESENTING the story of the Twenty-eighth Division in the World 
Wai it is my desire to put forth their achievements, their sufferings, and 
their rtwards without xmdue criticism of individuals, because in writing for 
the future there should be no atmosphere of bitterness. There was through 
the war more or less friction between the professional soldier and the volim- 
teer officer, due, in the main, to the fact the Regular Army officer, as a class, 
has never appreciated the esprit de corps of the National Guard, and that 
the men of the several states were as deeply impressed with the traditions of 
the organizations in which their ancestors had served in previous wars as 
any Regular officer would be with the traditions of, say, the First Dragoons; 
that in their study of the profession of arms they were as purely professional 
in the technical sense as were the graduates of West Point and the Post- 
Graduate Schools. On the other hand the volunteer officer, feeling he was 
more in touch with the people, was often too prone not to accept assistance 
that might have been his. If I can do anything which will bring about 
rapprochement between the professional and volunteer arms of the service, 
I feel I will have accomplished a great deal for the future, being fully per- 
suaded that so long as the American Republic exists the chief reliance of 
national defense must be upon "a well organized militia," to quote from the 
much overworked historic address of General George Washington. Nor does 
it seem likely that the Congress will ever authorize a standing army which 
shall be larger than the National Guard provided for by that most valuable 
piece of legislation, "The National Defense Act." 

Connected with the National Guard of Pennsylvania for more than forty 
years, I saw its respective units formed into the Seventh Division on the 
Mexican Border, and the development of a divisional spirit which bound 
officers and men together with real devotion to a conmion purpose. Through 
the splendid services of the Chief of Staff, Colonel George V. H. Moseley, 
the division performed extended maneuvers, involving at times the entire 
division and including one march extending over five days. Thus, its officers 
and men were prepared for the work of the Twenty-eighth Division and 
became familiar with the handling of large bodies of troops and with being 
handled as part of large bodies. To that extent they had an advantage over 
any other division in the World War. 

Immediately the country entered the war, the War Department deemed 
wise to direct the discharge of every married man in the ranks of the Penn- 

viii 
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INTRODUCTION ix 

sylvania National Guard. Nevertheless, when it was called to the colors 
in July, 191 7, with the purpose of being made the Twenty-eighth Division, 
it had an excess of over 2,000 men above the requirements of a division for 
service in Europe. Naturally the reorganization created many disappoint- 
ments. The writer feels it would have been far better to have taken the 
excess men as units and made them the nucleus of some other division, rather 
than to have broken them up and scattered them around to the sacrifice of 
historical traditions of the old organizations. It is believed if the large num- 
ber of men required abroad had been fully recognized at the time such a 
course would have been pursued, and the Twenty-eighth and other National 
Guard Divisions would have furnished the nucleus of several Divisions after- 
wards organized. This division contributed but one battalion to the Forty- 
second Division, the "K-I-L-M" Battalion of the old Fourth Pennsylvania 
National Guard Regiment, which became the 149th Machine Gun Battalion. 

It is a satisfaction to know that the composition of the Headquarters 
Staff of the Twenty-eighth Division remained substantially undianged 
throughout the war, with the exception of changes in commanding officers, 
and that so many of the older officers and men of the division acquitted them- 
selves with great credit. 

Pennsylvania and the entire Union is under great obligation to the late 
Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, Thomas J. Stewart, for his heroic work in 
the organization of the Seventh and Twenty-eighth Divisions. In the latter 
task he undoubtedly sacrified his life, but met his death bravely when his 
part in the fourth great mobilization of the Nation's troops was fully ended. 

My successors in the command of the Twenty-eighth Division, Major 
Generals Charles H. Muir and William H. Hay, have each contributed brief 
appreciations of the division. 

CHARLES M. CLEMENT. 
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DEFINITIONS OF MILITARY TERMS 

Many new words were added to the American military vocabulary by the World War. 
Some were taken directly or adapted from the French, others are slang terms coined by the 
Americans themselves. The reader will find of value the following definitions of military terms 
used frequently in these volumes, many of which had no place in American military terminology 
before the war: 

ALERT — ^A bugle call or other alarm given as a warning of a threatened attack. 

BILLETS — Lodgings assigned to troops. 

BIVOUAC — An encampment for the night in the open and without shelter, during which the 
troops slept under arms and in readiness for instant action. 

CAMOUFLAGE — The art of concealing or disguising military objects or forces from enemy 
observation by artificial means. 

CONSOLIDATING A POSITION— The preparation of a captured position with a view to holding 
it either as the starting point for a subsequent attack or as a defense against an enemy attack. 

D-DAY — ^The day designated for an attack or other military operation. See also Zero Hour. 

DIGGING-IN— The hasty digging of a trench or trenches in order to hold a newly captured 
position. 

DUCK-BOARD — ^A section of board-walk consisting of two or more scantling as supports upon 
which small pieces of board are nailed at right angles, in order to facilitate the passage of 
troops across wet or marshy ground. 

DUD — ^A slang expression applied to shells which fail to burst. 

ECHELON— A military formation in which (i) the position of the units resembles a staircase 
viewed from the side, or (2) the successive units are disposed in depth — i. e., placed succes- 
sively in the rear of one another. 

ENFILADE FIRE — Fire delivered from the flank and parallel to the line against which it is 
directed. 

EVACUATION (in a medical sense) — ^The removal of sick and wounded from a forward area 
to an area farther in the rear. 

EXPLOITATION OBJECTIVE— The point, line or destination to which the most advanced 
elements of a successful attack are to be pushed. 

FASCINE — A long, cylindrical bundle of brush-wood or sticks, bound together by withes or wire, 
and used to line the inside of trenches, fill ditches, mask batteries, etc. 

FORMING-UP LINE — ^The position or line on which troops are formed for attack. 

H-HOUR— See Zero Hour. 

JUMP-OFF — The commencement of an infantry attack. 
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DEFINITIONS OF MILITARY TERMS xi 

LEAP-FROGGING — The passage of troops from the rear through the ranks of other troops in 
advance. Like the term "passage of the lines," leap-frogging is usually applied to a movement 
whereby troops in the front line and in contact with the enemy are relieved by troops from 
• the rear which advance into still closer contact with the enemy. 

LIAISON — The unity of inter-communication between bodies of troops or individuals. 

LINE OF RESISTANCE— The line or system • of trenchee at which . the first serious resistance 
is to be opposed to an enemy attack. 

MINE — A submarine or underground container charged with high explosive and destined, when 
fired, to destroy ships, troops or other enemy materiel passing over it. 



THE PX.ATOON 

FORMATION iN Li NET 
iNTCRVALS AND OtSTANC£9 A9 IN i,O.R. 



B Hand Bomber ^Sergeant Tbta/ for P/atoon 
G Rif/e Grenedfen ^Lieut Platoon I Lieutenant Commander 
L Runner , Commander I dergeant Asst to Comdn 
R Rifleman mSgtAssttoPfatoonComdr. 57 Others 



MOPPING-UP — The capture or extermination of enemy troops remaining in a captured area 
or position. 

NO MAN'S LAND — The area embraced between the opposing front-line trenches. 

NORMAL OBJECTIVE — The line or position to which an attack is to be pushed and which 
is to be held at the conclusion of such an attack. 

OBJECTIVE — ^The point, line or position the capture of which is the purpose of military opera- 
tions. 

OBSERVATION POST (O. P.)— A station occupied by observers and connected by telephone 
with other elements. 

POST OF COMMAND (P. O^The headquarters in the field of the commanding officer of a 
unit. 

RECONNAISSANCE — ^An examination of an area by troops or individuals for the purpose of 
obtaining information as to the nature of the terrain where military operations are to be 
conducted, or as to the positions, dispositions, strength and intentions of the enemy. 
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xu DEFINITIONS OF MILITARY TERMS 

REPLACEMENTS — Recruits or troops destined to augment the strength of units which have 
been depleted in consequence of military operations. 

SALIENT — A projection or angle formed by troops or entrenchments jutting out toward the • 
enemy. 

SAUSAGE — A slang expression applied to the elongated balloons used for observation. 

SCHOOL OF FIRE — A school where instruction is given in the principles of shooting, especially 
for artillery; specificaUy, a school at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, where practical instruction is given 
in field artillery fire. 

SECTOR — A portion of a terrain or military position occupied by a certain unit or defined by 
geographical limits. 

SENSITIVE POINTS — Points of particular importance to the enemy because of supply, com- 
munication, concentration or defense. Examples: A trench crossing, cross or fork of roads, 
depots, villages or enclosed farms, valleys, trench salients, strong-points, etc. 

STRONG-POINT — A point in a system of defense destined to oppose unusual resistance to an 
enemy attack and consequently strengthened by artificial means. 

TERRAIN — ^The Anglicized version of a French word meaning ground or sector where military 
operations take place. 

ZERO HOUR, H-HOUR— The exact time, on D-day, at which an attack or other miliUry 
operation is to begin. 

TERMS EMPLOYED PARTICULARLY IN ARTILLERY OPERATIONS 

ARTILLERY PARK — A collective name given to the whole of the guns, carriages, ammunition, 
transport and materiel essential to the operations of artillery. The smallest group in which 
this term is used is that of an army corps. 

BARRAGE FIRE — Fire forming a complete screen or curtain of bursting projectiles through or 
under which no movement may be made without heavy casualties. 

BOX BARRAGE — A barrage enclosing a hostile position on both flanks and the rear, and used 
particularly in raids to isolate the position to be raided. A moving barrage and covering 
fire are usually employed in conjunction therewith. 

C. P. O. FIRE — Offensive counter-preparation fire to stop a hostile attack before it is launched. 
It includes a barrage in front of the enemy trenches and fire on the defenses of the first line, 
command posts and approaches. 

COUNTER-BARRAGE — When the enemy has laid down a barrage in his attack, a counter-bar- 
rage (the barrage of the C. P. 0.) is laid to hold such attack and prevent the arrival of 
reinforcements. 

COUNTER-BATTERY FIRE— Fire delivered by batteries designated for the purpose to silence 
or neutralize firing hostile batteries. 

COVERING BARRAGE OR FIRE— Fire employed during the advance of attacking troops, 
to destroy or neutralize enemy strong points and defenses and the resistance of enemy forces. 
Usually executed by heavy calibre guns. 

CREEPING OR MOVING BARRAGE— Barrage fire employed during the advance of attacking 
troops and which moves by bounds at a given rate for the purpose of destroying or reducing 
enemy resistance immediately before the contact of the attackers. Smoke shells are at times 
used in conjunction with high explosive shells in such a barrage to form a screen. 
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DEFINITIONS OF MILITARY TERMS xiii 

DEFENSIVE BARRAGE— A barrage employed in C. P. 0. fire or to stop the advance of 
counterattacks. 

DEMOLITION FIRE — Fire for destruction upon hostile batteries, defensive works or enemy 
formations. 

DEMONSTRATION FIRE— Fire delivered to deceive the enemy as to the point of a projected 
attack. 

DRUMFIRE — A name first applied by the enemy to fire resembling the rolling of drums, when 
many pieces of artillery of various calibre are employed in a bombardment preliminary to 
an attack or in preparation fire. 

HARASSING FIRE — ^Fire employed to embarrass the movements and supplies of the enemy. 

INTERDICTION FIRE— Fire to prevent passage to essential pomts. 

LIFTING BARRAGE — Synonymous with creeping or moving barrage. A barrage that advances 
by bounds at a given time or rate. 

ORIENTATION — ^The science or operations whereby lines joining plotted points upon a map 
are caused to be parallel with the corresponding directions on the ground. 

PANEL STATION — The station where panels are displayed to communicate messages to air- 
planes. Such stations receive messages from the planes by wireless and are in telephonic 
communication with posts of command and battery stations. 

PREPARATION FIRE — The preliminary bombardment preceding an attack. It is employed 
to breach wire, and destroy defenses, strong-points, posts of command, observation posts, 
communications, machine gun nests, hostile batteries, etc. 

ROLLING BARRAGE — Synonymous with creeping or moving barrage. 

PROJECTILES — Shrapnel: A cylindrical steel body containing hardened lead balls with a 
bursting charge of powder. By means of a time fuse the projectile is burst in air and the 
balls are projected by the powder charge in a cone-shaped sheaf in the path in which the 
projectile is traveling. It is used against personnel. 

High explosive shell: The projectile is charged with compressed explosive of great 
power. By means of a fuse, it bursts upon impact, either instantaneously or with varying 
delay, dependent upon the particular fuse used. The projectile is burst into fragments. 
It is used against personnel and material and in all destructive fire of defenses. 

Gas Shell: A projectile containing gas in liquid form and a bursting charge of powder. 
By means of a fuse, the shell bursts upon impact and the liquid is vaporized and forms a 
gas cloud at once, or is sprayed over Uie ground for the production of gas by evaporation. 
Many different gases were used. The Allies were forced to adopt the gas shell in self-defense 
after its introduction by the Germans. 

Smoke Shell: A projectile containing a matrix and a bursting charge of powder. By 
means of a fuse, the shell bursts upon impact and gives forth a dense smoke. It is used 
in a barrage to screen movements from the enemy or is used to blind his observation posts. 

SOUND RANGING SECTION OR GROUP— A unit whose duties are to locate hostile artillery 
by calculations founded upon the rate of travel of sound. Also to adjust the fire of artillery 
by similar calculations in given cases. These units are particularly adjuncts of stabilized 
warfare and are similar to the better known Flash Ranging Groups which are commonly 
abbreviated "S. R. 0. T." These latter groups locate hostile artillery positions by intersection 
on flashes or smoke and also adjust the fire of artillery by similar method. 

STANDING BARRAGE — When an advance is halted according to plan during an attack, th? 
moving barrage becomes stationary or a "standing barrage,'* either upon a hostile line about 
to be entered or before the line of attack during organization of a position to protect the 
infantry from counterattack. 
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COMMON MILITARY ABBREVIATIONS 



A. W. O. L Absent without leave 

A. E. C American Embarkation Center 

A. C. S Army Candidate School 

Am. Tr Ammunition Train 

A. R. C American Red Cross 

Amb. Co Ambulance Company 

B. H Base Hospital 

Bn Battsilion 

Brig Brigade 

Brig. Gen Brigadier General 

B. S. No. I Base Section No. i 

Cpl Corporal 

Ck Cook 

Co Company 

Capt Captain 

Col Colonel 

Co-ord Co-ordinates 

C. G Commanding General 

C. O Commanding Officer 

D Duty 

D. C Dental Corps 

D. S Detached Service 

D. S. C Distinguished Service Cross 

Div Division 

Div. C Division Citation 

Evac. Hosp Evacuation Hospital 

Enl Enlisted 

F. H Field Hospital 

F. O Field Order 

G. S. W Gunshot Wound 

Gen General 

G. O General Order 

G. H General Hospital 

G. H. Q General Headquarters 

G. H. Q. C General Headquarters Citation 

Hosp Hospital 

Hq. Co Headquarters Company 

H. E High Explosive 

Inf Infantry 



Lt Lieutenant 

Lt. Col Lieutenant Colonel 

Lt. Gen Lieutenant General 

Maj Major 

M. C Medical Corps 

Maj. Gen Major General 

M. G. Co Machine Gun Company 

M. H Military Hospital 

M. P Military Police 

N. G National Guard 

N. A National Army 

O. C. D Overseas Casual Detachment 

O. T. C Officers Training Camp 

Ord. Corps Ordnance Corps 

Pvt Private 

P. F. C Private First Class 

P. W Prisoner of War 

Prov Provisional 

P. C 

...Post of Command (organization Hdqrs.) 

P. of E Port of Embarkation 

Regt Regiment or Regimental 

Ret. to D Returned to Duty 

S. C. D Surgeons Certificate of Disability 

Sgt Sergeant 

S. F Shell Fire Wound 

S. D Special Duty 

Sk. in Hosp Sick in Hospital 

Sup. Sgt Supply Sergeant 

Surg Surgeon 

Shrpl Shrapnel Wound 

Sup. Co Supply Company 

San. Tr Sanitary Train 

S. O. S Service of Supply 

U. S. N. G United States National Guard 

U. S Regular Army 

U. S. R United States Reserve 

V. C Veterinary Corps 

W. D War Department 



EQUIVALENT OF FRENCH MEASUREMENTS 

In the calculation of distances, the American Expeditionary Forces used the metric system, 
in which the meter is the unit of measure. The following table shows the exact equivalents of 
the French measurements used in these volumes: 

I millimeter = .03937 inches. 

I meter = 3,281 feet or 1.0936 yards. 

I kilometer = 1093.6 yards. 

For convenience in converting the French measurements, the following approximate equiva- 
lents may be used: 

I millimeter =1/25 inch. 
I meter = 40 inches. 
I kilometer = 5/8 mile. 
100 meters = no yards. 
1,600 meters = i mile. 
8 kilometers = 5 miles. 
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CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
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DECORATIONS AWARDED TO AMERICAN SOLDIERS 

The most important decorations awarded by the United States and allied governments to 
soldiers of the United States are given below. The French and Belgian decorations both include 
the Croix de Guerre. Where mention is made in these volumes of the Croix de Guerre, the 
reference is to the French decoration unless otherwise indicated. 



Congressional Medal of Honor (awarded for valor). 
Distinguished Service Cross (awarded for valor). 

Distinguished Service Medal (awarded for conspicuous service in a position of trust and re- 
sponsibility). 



Legion d'Honneur (Legion of Honor — five classes). 
MedaiUe Militaire. 
Croix de Guerre. 

Croix de Guerre with Palm Leaf (Army Citation). 

Croix de Guerre with Gold Star (Army Corps Citation). 

Croix de Guerre with Silver Star (Division Citation). 

Croix de Guerre with Bronze Star (Brigade or Regimental Citation). 
Medaille d'Honneur des Epidemes (awarded to sanitary personnel and to surgeons and nurses). 
Fourragere (shoulder cord awarded to organizations receiving two or more citations). 



Order of the Bath (three classes). 

Order of St. Michael and St. George (two classes). 

Distinguished Service Order. 

Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Military Medal. 

Military Cross. 

BELGIAN 

Ordre de Leopold (Order of Leopold — five classes). 

Ordre de la Couronne (four classes). 

Decoration Militaire. 

Croix de Guerre (awarded only by citation in army orders). 



ITALIAN 



Order de St. Maurizio e Lazzaro (five classes) 
Order De la Corona de'Italia (four classes). 
Croce di Guerra (Cross of War). 
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WILLIAM C. SPROUL 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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LIBERTY TRIUMPHANT 



Pennsylvania and the Nation 

HE commonwealth of Pennsylvania, first among 
the states in the traditions of peace, has, more 
than almost any of its fellow commonwealths, 
tasted the bitterness of war. In all the crises of 
American colonial and national history, this state, 
founded to perpetuate the principles of peace and 
friendly living, has been one of the battlegrounds 
on which great issues were decided. 

The Keystone State is most appropriately 
named. It has been the keystone of the great 
arch of national freedom. Its history is rich in 
annals of peace, and inspiring in annals of war. 
Inspiring because the state has always fought for 
great causes — Liberty and Civilization. 
In the world's greatest war, Pennsylvania carried the blazing torch 
in the vanguard of the fight for the freedom of the nation. What the sons 
of Pennsylvania did in the World War is chronicled in this volume. It is 
a precious record, and it will be proudly read and preserved by the genera- 
tions which follow the men who gave their all, that the world might be free 
as they were free. 

In order to understand the spirit with which Pennsylvania went into 
the World War, and the manner in which its sons and daughters conducted 
themselves during this great crisis, we must know something of the history 
and traditions of the commonwealth. Knowing its history, we shall realize 
that Pennsylvania could not have done less than its utmost for the freedom 
of the world. 
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2 PENNSYLVANIA IN THE WORLD WAR 

The earliest European settlements in the present state were of no great 
significance. The first trading posts were established by the Swedes in the 
lower valley of the Delaware beginning in 1623. After many vicissitudes 
these passed into the control of the Dutch, who had established the flourish- 
ing community of New Amsterdam. When peg-legged Peter Stuyvesant, 
choking down his wrath, later handed over the Dutch colony to the English, 
these settlements on the Delaware also became a part of the new English 

province of New York. 

As early as 1650 George Fox 
and a few other prominent mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends had 
begun to urge the establishment 
of a colony in America, where 
Quakers might find a refuge from 
the persecution which was then 
their lot in England. These men 
sowed the seed, but it was a 
younger man who was to bring 
their plan to fruition. 

There lived in England dur- 
ing these years a young man of 
excellent family and education, 
named William Penn. His father, 
Admiral William Penn, had 
served with Blake during the Pro- 
tectorate, but after the Restora- 
tion he rose even to greater in- 
fluence and rank. He was intimate 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM PENN ^^^ charles II, SO intimate that 

the King did not hesitate to 
borrow money from time to time from his thrifty admiral. When Admiral 
Penn died, it developed that the Crown owed him about f 16,000, in those days 
a regal amount of money even for a King of England to owe. The Admiral's 
son first became conspicuous because he rebelled against the rigid Anglican 
ritual and the intolerance which confronted the Puritan heads of the Colleges 
after the Restoration. Penn was then a commoner of Christ Church, Oxford. 
He had already become interested in the teachings of a new religious sect 
called "Friends" or "Quakers." His father, in the hope of persuading him 
to forget the Friends, sent him on an extended visit to the Continent, where 
he acquired, according to Pepys, "a great deal, if not too much, of the 
vanity of the French garb and affected manner of speech and gait." But 
when the boy — he was only twenty — returned to England in 1664, his 
interest in the Friends was again quickened, and two years later he was for- 
mally received into the society, of which he became a leader before he was 
thirty years old. He was during his lifetime the best known, and in many 
ways the most able, of the Quakers. 
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Among other distinctive beliefs 
the Friends could see no justice 
in the authority of kmgs and other 
rulers, and they were so averse to 
war that they refused to pay taxes 
for its support. In an age when 
war was' one of the chief occupa- 
tions of kmgs and noblemen, Uiis 
attitude was certain to lead to 
trouble. So acute, indeed, did the 
opposition become, that Penn and 
other leaders began to look about 
for a place where they might go 
and live their lives as they wished. 

As early as 1673 small com- 
munities of Friends had been 
established in what is now the 
western part of New Jersey. A 
year or more after the colonies 
were founded, a dispute arose be- 
tween the proprietors, who called 
on Penn to arbitrate their differ- uniTTAx^r oitxtxt 

A 1^ r i_« • a^ ^ WILLIAM PENN 

ences. As a result of his interest p^^^^^^ ^^ Pennsylvania. 

in the question, Penn not merely 

acquired a part ownership of the New Jersey colonies, but appealed to the 
king to grant him larger tracts of land for colonization. In return for the 
cancellation of his claim for £16,000 against the Crown, Penn received the 
ownership of a tract about 300 miles long by 160 miles wide, extremely fertile, 
and with great mineral and forest wealth. Penn suggested "Sylvania" as the 

name of the new prov- 
ince, but the King in- 
sisted on the prefixing of 
Penn, in honor of the 
Admiral. 

William Penn re- 
garded this new colony 
as "an holy experiment" 
in government. The pat- 
ent, which was formally 
granted in 1681, gave 
h i m almost unlimited 
powers, except that it re- 

THE GREAT ELM AT KENSINGTON ff ^^f ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^f ^^- 

Under which Penn signed the treaty by which he obtained title "^^ ^^ ^^ *^^^8- '^^^^ 

to all the Indian lands in Pennsylvania. in turn gave tO the peo- 
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4 PENNSYLVANIA IN THE WORLD WAR 

pie who settled in his colony many powers and liberties which theretofor had 
never been enjoyed by any people. The most important concession was 
absolute religious freedom. In Uiat day, this was a unique liberty. The 
Quakers had been persecuted even in the New World, for they had been 
driven out of New England, and had been subjected to many hardships in 
New Amsterdam. 

Penn himself was not able to go at once to the new colony. Instead he 
sent his fifewnsin, William Markham, to serve as his deputy. Penn devoted 

much of his time at home in 
urging men to settle in the 
new province, in writing 
friendly letters to the In- 
dians, and in trying to settle 
boimdary disputes with his 
neighbor. Lord Baltbnore, 
the proprietor of Maryland. 
In September, 1681, he sent 
commissioners to Pennsyl- 
vania to lay out a new "great 
town," in which every house 
was to have a small plot of 
ground around it, so "that it 
might be a green country 
town which will never be 
burned and always be whole- 
some." This was the begin- 
ning of Philadelphia, the 
City of Brotherly Love. 

Penn arrived on his first 

visit in October, 1681. At 

that time there had been 

erected in Philadelphia a 

wiLLUM PENN'S HOUSE y^^^^^ ^j Several log houses. 

In Philadelphia. t> ^ v ^ 

Penn at once began to con- 
struct a house for his own occupancy; it was all brick, and was said to be 
the first house to have a real cellar. In 1883 it was removed to Fairmount 
Park, where it still stands. 

Pennsylvania, though not without some troubles from time to time, 
continued to prosper and to grow. In the main the principles on which it 
was founded were maintained. Those who were persecuted for their religion 
in many of the countries o'f Europe found a haVen among the peaceful Friends 
These included the Mennonites, the Tunkers o> Dunkards, and other distinc- 
tive sects which still remain practically separate peoples in the state. A large 
number of Germans also emigrated to Pennsylvania; these were chiefly mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church. The Moravians were another people who had 
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a large influence in the history of the state. The Moravians were especially 
active in carrying on missionary work among the Indians, and they were the 
pioneers of the state in educational matters. The schools conducted by them 
are still among the leading educational institutions in the state. 

Perhaps the most virile people who came to the new colony were the 
Scotch-Irish. These were sometimes neither Scotch nor Irish, but rather 
Scotch and English. Owing to persecutions in Great Britain, many of this 
hardy race came to Pennsylvania. They were most helpful in breaking new 



PANORAMA OF PITTSBURGH 
On the site of old Fort Duquesne. 

frontiers, where energy and endurance were especially needed. These people 
were Presbyterians, and established their denomination in many parts of the 
state, but especially in the southwestern sections. An admirable addition to 
this conglomeration of races and religions was a small number of French 
Huguenots, driven from France by the persecutions of that period. They 
settled chiefly in the northern part of Lancaster county, where they were soon 
assimilated by their neighbors. A colony of New Englanders, from Connecti- 
cut, was begun in the Wyoming Valley, and grew in numbers by further immi- 
gration from time to time. These New Englanders were an important element 
in the colony. 

Under William Penn's successors the colony continued to prosper. It 
was more fortunate than most of its neighbors in having, for the most part, 
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6 PENNSYLVANIA IN THE WORLD WAR 

excellent governors who administered wisely and without much friction. 
Penn's ideals were startling in their day, and his one constant thought was 
for the good of his people. For them he made several voyages to England. 
The province remained the property of the Penn family for many years, and 
was governed by the sons of William Penn or by men whom they selected. 
In common with the other colonies, it suffered from Indian wars, particularly 
the French and Indian Wars, when the Iroquois, in league with the French, 
attempted to destroy the settlements in New York and Pennsylvania. 

About 1750 the 
French began to build a 
chain of forts in the Ohio 
valley, for the purpose of 
holding this territory for 
France. But all of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, which 
the French were attempt- 
ing to control, was also 
claimed by Virginia. The 
governor of Virginia, 
learning of the construc- 
tion of the French forts, 
sent a youth in whom he 
had confidence to make a 
protest. This youth was 
George Washington, at 
that time only twenty- 
one years old. After an 
arduous journey, Wash- 
ington delivered his mes- 
sage to Governor-general 
Duquesne, at Fort Le- 
Boeuf (the site of Erie, 
Pa.), but he learned that 
the French had no in- 
. ."^^^^^^.^l^^^}^^^^- . . u tention of giving up any 

Where once the French and Indians skulked m waiting for the i. r xi. i j i«« 1. 

English and their colonial allies. P^rt Of the land WhlCh 

they claimed as their 
own. A year later, an expedition was sent from Virginia to build a fort at 
the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. An advance guard, 
sent to lay out the fort's site, was driven away by the French, who them- 
selves built a small fort which they called Fort Duquesne, in honor of their 
governor-general. On receipt of this news, Washington, a lieutenant-colonel 
in command of the main expedition of 300 men, hurried forward. Near a 
place called Great Meadows he met and defeated a small body of French 
and Indians. Washington in turn was now attacked by 1500 men, but not 
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before his troops had time to build a stockade, which they called Fort Neces- 
sity. The colonists resisted bravely, but after a few days siege, they were 
driven to surrender on July 4, 1754- They were allowed to go free, but the 
fort was held by the Frendi. 

In the meantime, the English government was regarding with great con- 
cern the activities of the French in America, and in the next year it decided 
to send a large expedition to proceed actively against them. General Edward 
Braddock conunanded this force, which consisted of two regiments of regu- 
lars in addition to a considerable number of colonials. The latter were under 
the command of Washington, who was ordered to place his experience and 
knowledge of the country 
at Braddock's command. 

General Braddock 
had many difficulties in 
preparing for the expedi- 
tion. He found the as- 
sembly of Virginia none 
too willing to co-operate 
with him, but Pennsyl- 
vania quickly did its 
share. Pennsylvania's 
promptness was due 
largely to the influence of 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Franklin had come to 
Philadelphia in 1723, and 
in his autobiography tells 
of his first day there: 
having spent his last 
pennies for three "great 
puffy rolls," he walked 
down the street eating 
one of them and carrying 
the others under his arm, 
while a young girl, des- 
tined to become his wife, 
stood in a nearby doorway and laughed at him. Franklin offered suggestions 
on the conduct of the campaign, as did Washington and several other promi- 
nent colonists, but Braddock refused to listen to their advice, and based his 
campaign plans on continental strategy. The result was disastrous. After a 
long march through the forest, when they were about nine miles from Fort 
Duquesne the English and Colonial troops were ambushed by a large force of 
French and Indians, who hid in the brush and behind trees, while Braddock's 
man lined the road in close formation. After Braddock himself was mortally 
wounded, the regulars began the retreat, which was covered by the Colonial 



CARPENTERS' HALL 

Where the First Continental Congress met, September, 1774. 

During the Revolution it was used as an army hospital. 
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troops under the command of Washington. There Washington showed perhaps 
for the first time the high qualities of military leadership which were later to 
place him at the head of his country's army. 

Following this defeat, western Pennsylvania lay exposed to Indian attack 
at almost all times, and horrible atrocities were committed against the settlers. 
Finally a series of block-houses was built along the frontier, to afford places 
of shelter in case of In- 
dian attacks, but these 
did not entirely keep 
ba c k the marauding 
bands of savages. A 
second expedition, sent 
against Fort Duquesne 
in 1758, was successful. 
The name of the fort was 
changed to Fort Pitt, in 
honor of the great states- 
man who was then at the 
head of the government 
in England. 

In the agitation 
which preceded the Rev- 
olutionary War, Penn- 
sylvania inevitably took 
a leading part, although 
the general satisfaction 
with the liberal institu- 
tions of the colony, the 
neutrality of the Friends, 
Dunkards and Mennon- 
ites, and the strong 
Church of England fol- 
lowing, all combined to 
make the anti-English 
feeling less strong than 
it was in some of 
the other colonies. But 
Franklin, John Dickin- 
son, Thomas Mifflin and 
a few leaders realized the 
necessity of combination 
with the other colonies. 
Their efforts ultimately 
swung the colony into 
line against the English. independence hall 
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Before the First 
Continental Congress 
met, a committee of Phil- 
adelphia citizens called a 
convention in the state 
house, to discuss what 
should be done about fu- 
ture relations with Great 
Britain. This convention 
adopted sixteen resolu- 
tions, protesting against 
the course of the British 
government, but express- 
ing affection and loyalty 
to the Empire. The con- 
vention also chose six 

BIRTHPLACE OF THE DECLARATION OF vcutiuii aiou voiudc dia 

INDEPENDENCE delegates to represent the 

The bouse in which Jefferson wrote the original draft of the State in the Continental 

great document. Congress, which held 

its first session on September 5, 1775, in Carpenters' Hall, Philadelphia. 
Charles Thompson of Pennsylvania was chosen secretary. The most im- 
portant business transacted was the adoption of a declaration of rights, but 
various other pleasures were passed 
looking toward the establishment of 
a temporary form of government. 
The Congress adjourned to meet 
again in May of the following year 
at Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
assembly promptly approved the ac- 
tion of the Congress. 

These preliminary deliberations 
were halted by the conflict between 
the British troops and the minute- 
men at Lexington and Concord. 
War was then seen to be inevitable, 
and almost the first act of the Second 
Continental Congress was to make 
provisions for raising an army. Penn- 
sylvania's quota was 4,300 men. A 
Committee of Safety, headed by 
Benjamin Franklin, formulated rules 
for the organization of the military 
forces. It was decided, among other 
matters, that those who did not wish 
to fight should pay various sums of the liberty bell 
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money, but to this rule the Mennon- 
ites, Dunkards and Friends objected. 
It was finally agreed, nevertheless, 
that those who were not permitted 
by their religious scruples to fight 
might be exempted upon payment of . . 
a sum computed to be the equivalent 
of the time spent in obtaining mili- 
tary training. 

The Committee of Safety at 
once began to make provisions for 
the control of the Delaware river by 
the construction of twelve small war- 
ships. This was the beginning of the 
state navy, and preceded the begin- 
ning of tiie national navy by over 
three months. The little fleet had 
its first opportunity for active service 
in May, 1776, when two British ships 
attempted to sail up the river; they 
were forced to withdraw. 

In the movement for the inde- 
pendence of the colonies the Penn- the betsy ross house 
sylvania delegates worked for a time ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^? ^^\, ^^^^^ ®^ ^® 
for delay. Franklin was the only mencan g. 
one of the leaders who favored an immediate declaration of independence. 

In the final vote on the 
Declaration, three Penn- 
sylvania delegates voted 
for it and two against it. 
On July 8, 1776, this 
great document was read 
by John Dixon to the 
people assembled in In- 
dependence Square. It 
was signed by eight 
Pennsylvania men, the 
assembly having in the 
meantime chosen others 
in place of those of the 
delegates who had been 
unwilling to sign. 

WHien the 13eclara- 

CONGRESS HALL, IN INDEPENDENCE HALL ^. ,, j a ^ u a 

Tbt desk and chairs in the background were used at the tion of Independence had 

signing of the Declaration of Independence. thus become a part 01 the 
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WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE 
From a famous painting. 



nation's record, steps 
were at once taken to 
adopt a constitution for 
the state. A convention 
for this purpose, pre- 
sided over by Benjamin 
Franklin, met in July, 
and by September had 
completed its work. Al- 
though this document 
was never submitted to 
the people for approval, 
it immediately went into 
effect. 

After the disappear- 
ance of the old colonial 
government, the influ- 
ence of the Friends gradually declined. John Penn, the last representa- 
tive of the founder, was relieved of his power by Congress, and on suspicion 
of being a British sympathizer was arrested in 1778 and deported to Eng- 
land. Politically the Scotch-Irish element then became the most important 
in the state. 

Pennsylvania was one of the chief battle grounds of the Revolution. 
Philadelphia was then the capital and largest city of the country, and was 
naturally one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of the 
British attack. General 
Washington, in com- 
mand of the Continental 
army, was driven out of 
New York by the British 
troops, and retreated in- 
to New Jersey. General 
Howe, who was the Brit- 
ish commander, hoping 
to gain possession of 
Philadelphia as well as 
New York, sent a force 
under Lord Comwallis 
to pursue Washington. 
The Americans fell back 
rapidly across the Dela- 
ware, where they were 
joined by several regi- 
ments of Pennsylvania LAFAYETTE'S headquarters at valley forge 
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troops. On Christmas Eve, 1778, by a brilliant stratagem, Washington's 
force recrossed the Delaware and captured 1500 Hessians under Colonel Rehl 
at Trenton. The victory was followed by others in New Jersey, which served 
to revive the spirits of the Americans, which had been at low ebb. Robert 
Morris, one of the leading citizens of Pennsylvania, was most efficient in 
raising food and supplies for the American army. He sacrificed his own 
private fortune in doing this, and some years later was in such poor cir- 
cumstances that he was even thrown into prison for debt. 

According to tradition, the American flag, in the design which we now 
know, was first made by Betsy Ross. In May, 1777, she was called upon 
by a committee consisting of Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris and Colonel 
Ross, who explained their ideas on 
the subject and secured her agree- 
ment to make the first flag. The 
design was formally adopted by 
Congress in June, 1778. 

In August, 1777, General Howe 
began a second expedition against 
Philadelphia, this time choosing an 
attack by way of the sea. News of 
this plan was inmiediately sent to 
Washington, who started across New 
Jersey for the defense of the capital. 
Howe landed on August 25, at Elk- 
ton, Maryland, about fifty miles 
from Philadelphia, and immediately 
took up the march towards that city. 
On the morning of September 11, 
he unexpectedly found Washington's 
army drawn up in battle array on „,^ ^ ROBERT MORRIS 

., ^v. u 1 £ T» J • Whose financial assistance made possible the 

the north bank of Brandywme success of the American Revolution. 

Creek. After a stubborn resistance 

the Americans were forced to retire, first to Chester and then to Philadelphia. 
Among those who were wounded at Brandywine was Lafayette, the young 
French nobleman whose enthusiasm for the American cause had led him to 
leave his native country and offer his services to the struggling Americans. 
Lafayette at this time was not quite twenty-one years old, but he rendered 
great service to the Americans not only as major-general of the army, but 
as the first and perhaps greatest link in the chain of friendship which has 
ever since bound France to the United States. Howe finally crossed the 
Delaware and was then able to march unimpeded to Philadelphia, which he 
entered on September 25, while Washington's army went into camp at White- 
marsh, some miles distance north of the city. 

These were dark days for the American army. The climax was reached 
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in that terrible winter of 1777-78 at Valley Forge. There the American 
troops had little to eat and little to wear, and only the rudest huts for 
living quarters. Entrenchments can still be seen at this place, which the 
state has converted into a park. Following this terrible winter the spirits 
of the Americans were revived by the active participation of the French in 
the war. Philadelphia remained in the hands of the British, but its citizens 
refused to have anything to do with the invaders, and as many as could 
escape joined the American army. 

By the beginning of the summer of 1778, Washington was in control 
of all the country-side about Philadelphia. General Clinton, who was then 
in command of the British army, decided that nothing further was to be 
gained by holding the city, and on June 18, 1778, he withdrew his forces. 
Washington at once pursued and defeated the British at the battle of Mon- 
mouth. Here Molly Pitcher, the wife of one of the Pennsylvania gimners, 
took charge of her husband's gun after he had been killed in action. She 
was a native of Carlisle, and her body rests in the cemetery in the town. 

Washington placed General Benedict Arnold in command of Philadel- 
phia. The city had been almost ruined by the British during the occupa- 
tion. The beautiful shade trees that had lined the streets had been cut down, 
and the streets themselves were in wretched condition. 

There were no further military operations of first importance in Penn- 
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sylvania during the remainder of the 
war. The final years were marked 
by a number of terrible Indian mas- 
sacres, the best known of which is 
the Wyoming Valley Massacre, on 
July 3-5, 1778, in which over 200 
people lost their lives. The beauti- 
ful valley was then laid waste by 
the Indians and their British allies, 
and the villages in it destroyed. 
This is one of the saddest chapters 
in the history of the Revolutionary 
War. 

Among the great Pennsylvanians 
of this period were Generals An- 
thony Wayne and Arthur St. Clair. 
"Mad Anthony" Wayne won his 
nickname by his reckless bravery at 
the attack on Stony Point, on July 
i5> 1779- For several years before 

his death, which occurred at Erie, general Anthony wayne 

Pa., in 1796, he was commander-in- 
chief of the American army. Benjamin Rush, another Pennsylvanian, was 
one of the greatest physicians of his day. He took a deep interest in the 
cause of the Americans, was one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and one of the founders of Dickinson College, which was named 
in honor of John Dickinson. 

In 1800 Philadelphia ceased to be the capital of the nation, for in that 
year Congress first met at Washington. In the year previous it had also 
ceased to be the capital of the state, for Harrisburg was chosen as being 
more centrally located. The state continued to prosper during the first dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. Pennsylvania was not invaded during the 
War of 181 2, but it furnished more men and more money for that war 
than did any other state. Pennsylvania's sons also participated in many of 
the famous battles of that struggle. Samuel Humphreys of Philadelphia 
was practically the founder of the navy of this war, and James Biddle. 
Stephen Decatur and Charles Parnell were among the great naval leaders. 
Biddle was commander of the Hornet, whose exploits won him a gold 
medal from Congress; and Decatur, first as commander of the frigate United 
States and later as commodore of the American squadron in New York 
harbor, with the possible exception of Oliver Hazard Perry, was the out- 
standing naval hero of the country. Parnell was the grandfather of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the Irish statesman. 

Pennsylvania leaders took an active part in the turmoil which pre- 
ceded the War of the Rebellion. The slavery question deeply affected the 
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JAMES BUCHANAN 



citizens of the state. It may be 
noted that William Penn was a slave- 
holder, but in his will he provided 
for the liberation of his slaves. From 
the beginning of the nation's exist- 
ence the agitation in this state was 
strong against the perpetuation of 
this institution. Benjamin Franklin 
was one of the early presidents of 
the Pennsylvania Abolition Society. 
When the Republican party was 
formed in 1856, some of the most 
prominent citizens of the state at 
once joined the new party. In the 
election of 1856 a Pennsylvanian, 
James Buchanan, was for the first 
time elected to the Presidency, and 
for his chief advisors he chose two 
other Pennsylvanians, Jeremiah S. 
Black and Edwin M. Stanton. 
Buchanan was one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the United 
States; he had been a member of both houses of Congress, minister to 
Russia and to Great Britain, and secretary of state in President Polk's cabinet. 
Four years later Lincoln retained 
Stanton in his cabinet, where he re- 
mained as secretary of war, through 
President Johnson's administration, 
until 1868. 

The election of Lincoln made in- 
evitable the secession of the South- 
ern states from the Union. To the 
President's callfor volunteers, Penn- 
sylvania responded with great en- 
thusiasm. The state's response 
owed no little of its strength to the 
energy and zeal of Governor Andrew . 
G. Curtin, one of the few truly great 
"war governors." Curtin was one 
of the few on whom the President 
could always rely; one who an- 
swered every appeal and responded 
to every emergency. The first call 
for volunteers was answered by five 
companies of Pennsylvania troops EDWIN M. STANTON 
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THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 
From a painting. 
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ANDREW G. CURTIN 
The great Civil War governor of Pennsylvania. 



under the command of General Patter- 
son, who was charged with the duty of 
defending Washington and keeping open 
the lines of communication. Pennsyl- 
vania furnished in all 366,000 men in 
the Civil War. The governor, under 
authority from the legislature, organized 
the Pennsylvania Reserve, a body which 
was called for local service in defense 
of the state. 

From the beginning of the war, 
Pennsylvania was one of the objectives 
of General Lee. He was eager to obtain 
possession of the great coal fields and 
of the munition factories in Pittsburgh. 
Once in possession of this state, he 
would have been in excellent position to 
strike at New York and other northern 
states. The first real attempt at in- 



vasion came in November, 1862, but was 
stopped by McClellan's army at Antietam. 
McClellan himself was a native of Philadel- 
phia. Later in the same year General J. 
E. B. Stuart, the famous Confederate cav- 
alry leader, crossed the state line on a raid, 
and reached as far north as Chambersburg. 

The second attempt at invasion of the 
state, which ended with the battle of Gettys- 
burg, was the turning point of the war. Had 
Lee succeeded, the South would doubtless 
have been able to establish its independence. 
His failure, on the other hand, foretold the 
doom of the Confederacy. With the ex- 
ception of the first battle of the Marne, 
Gettysburg ranks as the most important 
battle of modern times. At the Marne, the 
hopes of Germany for world domination 
were destroyed; at Gettysburg the Confed- 
eracy lost its best chance for victory. Had 
either battle resulted differently, the course 
of our history would have been changed 
almost beyond recognition. 

At Gettysburg the Union troops were 
commanded by General George Gordon 
Meade, a native of Philadelphia. In this 
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battle the state furnished the second 
largest number of men, and lost the 
second number in casualties. In ad- 
dition to General Meade, the Penn- 
sylvanians among the general officers 
included W. S. Hancock, Huide- 
koper, Pennypacker and Crawford, 
who commanded the Pennsylvania 
reserves, Geary, Park, Brooke, 
Stone, Averill and Gregg. General 
John F. Reynolds, a native of Lan- 
caster and one of the most efficient 
commanders in the Union army, lost 
his life. After the battle, Gettys- 
burg was made a national park, and 
on November 19, 1863, it was dedi- 
cated by President Lincoln in words 
which have become immortal. In 
1864 the Confederates made a last 
attempt to invade the state, and 
penetrated as far as Chambersburg, 

which they burned, but the attempt major general george b. McClellan 
was little more than a raid. 

Since the Civil War the state has grown rapidly. The one hundredth 
anniversary of the American independence was celebrated by the great fair, 
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the Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia. It gave the nation not only a 
chance to demonstrate its continued patriotism and its pride in achievement, 
but incidentally gave the state a chance to demonstrate its own progress. 

When the United States declared war against Spain in 1898, Pennsyl- 
vania was again one of the first to offer its services. Although sixteen thou- 
sand men responded to the call, and were organized for service, few of them 
ever reached the battle lines in Cuba. The Tenth Regiment was sent to the 
Philippines, where it assisted in the capture of Manila, and also took part 
in the Philippine Insurrection. The Sixteenth Regiment was sent to Porto 
Rico. 

In 1913 occurred the semi-centennial of the battle of Gettysburg. At 
this great meeting the veterans of the North and the South met as friends 
upon the battlefield over which they had fought so bitterly. In this meeting 
of old men there was something symbolic of the growth of the state and 
the nation. Men who had been enemies, men of all shades of opinion and 
views, were meeting in old age as friends. So too, the state of Pennsylvania 
and the United States itself, are composed of men and women of varying 
origins, of all shades of opinions, who have been, in the course of years, 
welded into a whole. And the World War, the greatest war in history, gave 
Pennsylvania and the nation the opportunity to prove that they could con- 
secrate themselves, as if they were only one body and only one soul, to the 
terrible sacrifices which were needed to the preservation of the world's liberty. 
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World Dominion the Stake 

By Allen L. Churchill 

Former Associate Editor, The New International Encyclopedia 



is dead! Thus said and thought both wise 
nen and fools in those far off, peaceful days of 
914. In Germany too, they said, "War is 
lead," but with tongue in cheek, while lips now 
ealed in death on a hundred battle fields drank 
a speedy coming of "The Day." 

It is almost impossible to understand, in the 
ight of the wisdom acquired by four years of 
gony and bloodshed, the almost universal be- 
ief in 1914 that great wars were of the past. 
Cven when the clouds began to gather and ob- 
scure the skies of peace, men said: "It is but a 
passing shower. It will pass, and the sun will shine tomorrow." 

Among those who guided the destinies of the nations, only those who 
ruled Germany and Austria knew that there would be war, and that it re- 
mained only to find a pretext to let it loose upon the world. For thirty 
years war had been the obsession of the Kaiser and of those who shared 
and moulded his thoughts. The object of this war was to be world dominion 
for Germany. 

By 1914 the great war machine had been perfected. It had reached the 
highest point of efficiency. Unless it were put into action, deterioration would 
begin. A pretext for this action must therefore be found, and soon. 

Soon it came. Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian crown, visited 
Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, a Turkish dependency annexed by Austria 
in 1908. He received a sullen welcome, and as he and his wife returned 
from services at the cathedral, a Serbian youth, Gavrio Prinzip, stepped 
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from among the crowd 
which lined the street 
and with two shots from 
a magazine pistol, killed 
both the archduke and 
his wife. 

Assassination even 
of crown princes was 
not an unknown thing in 
Europe. Kings had been 
slain by their subjects 
and no wars had fol- 
lowed. Now, however, 
the assassination of 
Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand was to be the di- 
rect cause of a world 
war, and this because it 
provided the pretext for 
which Germany so long 
had waited. 

The murder of the 
archduke created no par- 
ticular excitement out- 
side of Germany and 
Austria, but the rapid 
succession of events in- 
dicated beyond doubt 
that the results of this assassination were not to be passed over by diplo- 
matic exchanges of regret. Austria declared the crime to be the result of 
a conspiracy in which high officials of the Serbian government were impli- 
cated. On July 23, therefore, Austria sent to Serbia an ultimatum, con- 
taining eleven demands and stipulating that replies must be delivered before 
6 o'clock on the evening of July 25. To ten of these demands Serbia assented 
under protest, but to the eleventh she could not give assent without abrogat- 
ing her sovereignty. This she refused to do. 

Behind the Austrian ultimatum was the menacing figure of Germany. 
The situation now was such as to cause the greatest alarm in the diplomatic 
centers of all the great powers. The diplomats of Great Britain, France 
and Russia did their utmost to stave off the world catastrophe. Ger- 
many, which, with a word, could have changed the attitude of Austria, 
refused to intercede, and instead protested against the mobilization of Rus- 
sian forces along her border, declaring this to be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war. The chief endeavor of the German rulers was to exclude Eng- 
land from the war by insuring her neutrality. Sir Edward Grey, British 
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foreign minister, refused to commit himself and continued his efforts to bring 
about a peaceable settlement of the dispute. 

On July 31 Germany made an arrogant demand upon Russia that mobili- 
zation of that nation's forces be stopped within twelve hours. Russia made 
no reply, and on August i Germany began the World War by declaring war 
upon Russia. 

Although Germany's first declaration of war was against Russia, her im- 
mediate goal was France, and the road to France lay through Belgium, whose 
neutrality was guaranteed as long ago as 1832, and again in 1870, by 
Great Britain, France and Prussia. On July 31 England sent a note to France 
and Germany, asking for a statement of their purpose concerning Belgium. 
France replied immediately that this nation's neutrality would be respected. 
Germany answered that she would respect the neutrality of Belgium if Eng- 
land would stay out of the war. This proposition was promptly declined. It 
was agreed by the British cabinet on August 2 that if the German fleet should 
attempt to attack the coast of France, the British fleet would intervene. Ger- 
many on the next day agreed to refrain from naval attacks on France if Great 
Britain would remain neutral, but refused to commit herself with respect to 
the neutrality of Belgium. Her purposes in regard to this country, however, 
already had been made plain, for on August 2 Germany announced to Bel- 
gium its intention of crossing that country for the purpose of attacking 
France. The Belgian minister in London made an appeal to the British For- 
eign Office and was told 
that invasion of Belgium 
by Germany would be 
followed by a British 
declaration of war. On 
August 3 Belgium re- 
plied defiantly to the 
German demand for the 
privilege of crossing its 
soil, and announced that 
it would defend its terri- 
tory against invasion. 

The German hordes 
were soon crossing the 
Belgian border. The ac- 
tual invasion began on 
August 4, when twelve 
regiments of Uhlans 
crossed the frontier near 
Vise and attacked the 
Belgian troops defending the chamber of mysteries 

the border driving the ^^ council chamber at No. 10 Downing Street 
I . . u 1 ' T • ^ dence of the British premier, where 

latter back upon Liege, nations have been decided. 
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King Albert of Belgium 
promptly appealed to 
Great Britain, Russia 
and France for aid in 
repelling the ijivader. 
A British ultimatum to 
Germany demanded as- 
surance that the neu- 
trality of Belgium would 
be respected. As no re- 
ply was made by Ger- 
many, Great Britain im- 
mediately declared war. 
With the entrance 
of England into the con- 
flict, the issue between 
autocracy and democ- 
THE MASTERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE racy was made plain be- 

The Kaiser, Ludendorf, Hindenburg and the Crown Prince. Jqj.^ ^^ people of the 

world. Austria joined with Germany. France and Japan, bound by treaty 
obligations, joined England and Russia. Italy refused to join its allies, Ger- 
many and Austria, for the reason that they were not waging a defensive war, 
and for a time remained neutral. 

In the brief space available, it is impossible in this summary to present 
more than a brief review of the great events which followed the march of the 
German hordes into Belgium. The heroic armies of that gallant nation, 
hastily gathered to- 
gether, made a defense 
which has placed the 
name of Belgium high 
upon the scroll of honor 
of the nations. Belgian 
efforts, however, strong 
as they were, could not 
withstand the over- 
whelming numbers of 
the invading armies. 
The fall of Liege marked 
the beginning of the ac- 
tual invasion by Ger- 
many of Belgium, and it 
marked, also the begin- 
ning of that series of ' 
atrocities perpetrated on the dictators of the peace 

the defenseless inhabit- Left to right: Lloyd George, Orlando, Clemenceau and Wilson. 
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ants, which aroused the 
horror and indignation of 
the civilized world and 
gained for the Germans 
the name borne by their 
barbaric forebears — the 
Huns. 

While these events 
were transpiring in Bel- 
gium, England and France 
were gathering their avail- 
able forces to repel the 
German attack. The first 
British Expeditionary 
Force landed in France 
and Belgium on the 7th 
of August. It was called, 
by the German general 
staff, "England's Con- 
temptible Little Army," 
and this name it proudly 
bore as one of honor, 
rather than one of con- 

(P) Underwood & Underwood 

^^^P^' ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS 

In spite of the deter- 
mined stand of the allied Belgian, French and British forces, the progress of 
the German armies through Belgium into France could not successfully be 
resisted, and following the battle of Mons, in which the lines began to give 
way, began the Great Retreat, which ended at the Marne. There, partly 
through the stupidity of German generals, but chiefly through the skill and 
almost superhuman courage of the French and British soldiers, the German 
line was crumpled up and sent flying back in retreat to its prepared entrench- 
ments along the Aisne River. This was followed by terrific efforts on the part 
of the Germans to reach the Channel ports, but in this, also, they were frus- 
trated by the skillful movement and the splendid defense of the allied armies. 

These operations finally resolved themselves into a stalemate in which 
the hostile armies faced each other in a line of trenches 400 miles in length, 
extending from Switzerland to the sea. This line remained practically un- 
changed and unbroken for over three years. 

While these important events were occurring on the western front, great 
campaigns were being carried on in Russia and East Prussia. The first clash 
between the Russian and German forces took place near Libau on the Ger- 
man frontier on August 3. Two days later the Russians crossed the frontier 
and drove back the German forces. Other Russian armies were set in motion 
and for a time met with material successes in East Prussia. Germany, sud- 
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denly aroused to the dan- 
ger of invasion from that 
direction, placed in com- 
mand of the German 
armies on the eastern front 
General von Hindenburg, 
who had devoted years of 
study to military plans in 
this section. Von Hin- 
denburg gathered together 
the shattered German 
forces and met the over- 
confident Russian army at 
Allenstein. There fol- 
lowed the battle of Tan- 
nenberg, so-called from a 
village of that name near 
the great series of marshes 
known as the Masurian 
Lakes. Here, by the suc- 
cessful strategy of von 
Hindenburg, the Russian 
armies were defeated and 
almost completely de- 
stroyed. Over IS ,000 
prisoners were taken, with 
hundreds of guns and 
vast supplies. 

The Russians retreated, followed closely by the triumphant Germans. 
The Russian armies, however, soon were able to make such successful resist- 
ance, with the aid of large reinforcements, that in the latter part of Septem- 
ber von Hindenburg in turn was forced to retreat. He was followed closely 
by the Russians, who kept up persistent attacks through the woods and 
marshes. The Germans suffered heavily, but von Hindenburg contrived to 
get the bulk of his forces back across the frontier and continued his retreat to 
his entrenchments on the Masurian Lakes. 

While this campaign was in progress, another was being waged by other 
Russian armies against the Austrian forces in Galicia. The Russians won a 
complete success in this campaign. On September i, the Austrians evacu- 
ated Lemberg and fell back with the Russians in pursuit. On September 4 
the Austrians were again defeated, and for the time being, Russian ascend- 
ancy in Poland was complete. 

With the outbreak of the war, the German fleet took refuge within the 
fortified harbors of Heligoland and Kiel, while the British fleet, in battle- 
array, took its station on the high seas, prepared to destroy any German fleet 
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or vessels which might 
show an inclination to 
give battle. On August 
28 occurred the first im- 
portant naval action of 
the war, the battle of 
Heligoland. A number 
of German destroyers, • 
followed by two cruisers, 
issued from behind Heli- 
goland, and were at once 
seen by British sub- 
marines and destroyers 
which were patrolling 
the coast. These vessels 
turned about as though 
to escape, decoying the 

German ships after the ruins of the library at louvain 

them, until they ap- 
proached a number of British destroyers coming rapidly from the northwest, 
followed by several English cruisers. The battle which ensued lasted five 
hours and resulted in the defeat of the German squadron. Three German 
cruisers were sunk and one severely damaged. The British vessels suffered no 
serious damage. 

In order to prevent the shipment of goods from neutral countries into 
Germany, Great Britain established a blockade of German ports. Against 
this Germany protested with great vigor. So severe did the blockade become 
that the United States government made a vigorous protest against the at- 
tempt of Great Britain to seize alleged contraband goods in American vessels. 
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These protests were treated with the greatest consideration. Apparently 
every effort was made by Great Britain to see that no real injustice should 
be done, but individual Americans suffered great annoyance and some loss. 
When the United States itself later entered the war, the difference of opinion 
between the American and British governments disappeared from public view. 

Late in 19 14 Turkey entered the war as an ally of Germany, thus ex- 
tending the field of operations into the Near East. Several attempts against 
the Suez Canal were made by Turkish forces, but these were successfully re- 
pelled by the British. 

Through the last months of 1914 and the first months of 1915, the war 
on the western front continued without material change in the relative posi- 



THE LUSITANIA LEAVES NEW YORK ON ITS LAST VOYAGE 

tions of the opposing forces. In the early part of December the British fleet 
won another great victory over a German squadron, off the Falkland Islands. 
Scarborough and several other English coast towns were raided by German 
cruisers, however, and considerable damage was inflicted. Still another vic- 
tory was won by the British fleet in the battle of Dogger Bank, on January 
24, 1915. The Germans lost several of their most important fighting ships in 
this engagement. The British ships were in command of Vice-Admiral David 
Beatty. 

In the United States Germany had in the meantime been engaged actively 
in the execution of a series of plots and the spreading of propaganda, which 
did much to alienate whatever sympathy for the Germans had existed in 
America at the outbreak of the war. These activities included attempts to 
blow up munition factories, bridges and ships, and the dissemination of false 
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reports of a nature designed to injure the cause of the Allies. These plots and 
lies failed to make any impression on the morale of American citizenry. 

However bitter the feeling against Germany as a result of this situa- 
tion, the United States was not brought face to face with the great war and 
the things that it signified until May 7, 1915, when the Cunard liner Lusitania, 
bound from New York to Liverpool, with nearly 2,000 persons on board, was 
torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine near Old Head of Kinsale, south- 
western Ireland. The total nimiber of lives lost was 1,198. Of these 755 
were passengers, among them 124 Americans. This atrocious deed, which 
was directly contrary to all the rules of civilized warfare and international 



(T^ ITnderwood & Underwood 

THE BURIAL OF THE LUSITA^aA'S DEAD AT QUEENSTOWN 

law, Stirred the country from end to end. President Wilson at once pro- 
tested, demanding disavowal of the deed, indemnity, and assurance that such 
a crime would not be repeated. This was followed by a series of notes from 
the President and unsatisfactory replies from Germany. These continued 
without practical result until the actual entrance of the United States into the 
war. 

On February 19, 1915, the first attack was made in a campaign for the 
forcing of the Dardanelles Strait by the British and French fleets. In con- 
nection with the naval operations, allied troops were landed upon the penin- 
sula of GalHpoli in the face of bitter opposition from the Turkish forces. 
These operations by land and sea were continued throughout the year but 
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without material success. 
In spite of the heroism 
of the attackers, the Al- 
lies were finally com- 
pelled to withdraw their 
forces and abandon the 
enterprise. It was a fail- 
ure, but a glorious fail- 
ure. If the bravery of 
the Anzacs (Australian 
and New Zealand Army 
Corps) and their com- 
rades could have brought 
victory, the Turks would 
have been wiped out. 

The decision of 
Italy to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies was 
one of the most import- 
ant events of this year. 
Italy made her formal 
declaration of war on 
May 23, 1915, and with- 
in a short time had in- 
vaded Austria on a sixty- 
mile front. 

During the early 
months of 1915 many 
bloody battles were 
fought on the western 
front, including that of 
Neuve Chapelle, where the British fought gallantly but with little actual gain 
in the first weeks of March. The outstanding operation of the British 
forces on the western front was the battle of the Somme, which began on July 
I and continued until the autumn of 1915. Losses on both sides in this terrific 
struggle were enormous. The Canadians especially distinguished themselves, 
and their losses in killed and wounded were heavy. The Australian and New 
Zealand corps participated with as great gallantry here as on the peninsula 
of Gallipoli. For France the year was made glorious by the heroic defense 
of Verdun. All the power of the German arms was thrown into this attack, 
which was repelled by a courage and devotion on the part of the French that 
seemed almost beyond belief. 

On October 14, 1915, Bulgaria entered the war with a campaign against 
Serbia. This gallant little country had already repelled two Austrian inva- 
sions, but was now overwhelmed by the combined (ierman, Austrian and Bui- 
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The English nurse who was executed on October 12, 191 5, by 
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garian armies. The occupation of Saloniki by British and French expedition- 
ary forces compelled Greece to remain with the Allies, in spite of the efforts 
of her pro-German king and queen to enlist her forces with Germany. The 
British suffered disaster in Mesopotamia, where after a gallant campaign 
lasting throughout 1915, the army under General Townshend was cut off at 
Kut-el-Amara, and compelled to surrender to the Turks on April 29, 191 6. 
Italian forces continued to advance on Austrian territory and finally suc- 
ceeded in capturing Gorizia. Portugal entered the war on the side of the 
Allies, as the result of the strong political and friendly ties existing between 
that countp/ and England. 

During 1915 great campaigns also were waged on the eastern front, a 
continuation of the operations of the previous year. The balance of victory was 
now with the Russians and now with the Austrians and Germans. Against the 
Russian forces the Austrian armies were never able to prevail. The Russians 
during the spring of 1915 captured the fortress of Przemysl and Austria seemed 
on the verge of collapse. A new German army, however, under the command of 
General von Mackensen, numbering nearly two million men, with unlimited 
artillery and supplies, came to the assistance of Austria and in a short time 
had routed the Russian armies and sent them back in retreat. Lemberg and 
Warsaw fell to the German arms. 

During 191 6 there occurred two events which brought the war closer to 
America. The first was the arrival at Baltimore on July 9 of the Deutsch- 
land, a large German merchant submarine, and the second was the appear- 
ance on October 7 of a German armed submarine, the U-53, in the harbor of 
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THE DEUTSCHLAND, FIRST MERCHANT SUBMARINE 
As it appeared in the harbor of Baltimore. 
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Newport. On the following day this sub- 
marine sank a number of British and neutral 
vessels just outside of the three-mile line on 
the Atlantic coast. This event aroused great 
indignation in the United States, but it was 
decided by the government that the Germans 
in these operations were acting within their 
rights. The decision, however, did not soothe 
public opinion. This was one of the mani- 
fold foolish acts performed by Germany, 
which, without gaining military advantage, 
stirred up against that country the sentiment 
of the world. It was probably intended as a 
warning to the United States of what would 
be done along its coasts if America should 
become openly hostile. 

On May 31, 191 6, occurred the greatest 
naval battle of all history, when the British 
and German fleets met in what is known as 
the Battle of Jutland. After terrific combat 
in which both sides sustained great losses of 
men and vessels, the German fleet withdrew 
under cover of darkness. A few days later 
there occurred one of the great tragedies of 
the war. The British cruiser Hampshire, on 
which Earl Kitchener and other British offi- 
cials were traveling, struck a mine and was 
sunk off the coast of Scotland, with all on board. 

America, drawing ever nearer to actual participation in the great war, 
came to the final issue in the first months of 191 7. The closing weeks of 191 6 
were marked by desperate efforts on the part of Germany to bring about peace. 
On December 12 a note was dispatched to the neutral powers in which it was 
suggested that the time had come for some definite effort to bring about a 
condition of peace. On December 18 President Wilson, through Secretary 
Lansing, sent a note to the warring powers in which he suggested that they 
declare their respective views as to tiie terms upon which the war might be 
concluded. Germany replied to this note in an evasive way, whereas the 
Allies answered with a detailed statement of the reasons for which they were 
at war and the terms on which they would conclude the struggle. 

On January 31, 191 7, however, any thought of approaching peace was 
ended by the declaration of the German government of its intention to pursue 
unrestricted submarine warfare in a zone around the enemy countries, and 
sink after February i, 191 7, all ships encountered in that zone. 

In this crisis President Wilson did not delay. On February 3 Count von 
Bemstorff and his official staff were given their passports. On the afternoon 
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Supposed to be responsible for the pol- 
icy of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
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of the same day the President addressed Congress, declaring that the rights 
of the United States would be maintained. He said: 

"I do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. We are the sincere friends of the German people and earnestly desire 
to remain at peace with the government that speaks for them. We shall not 
believe that they are hostile to us until we are obliged to believe it, and we 
purpose nothing more than a reasonable defense of the imdoubted rights of 
our people. We wish to serve no selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true 
alike in thought and action to the immemorial principles of our people which 



THESE FRENCH REFUGEES SAVED WHAT THEY COULD 

I sought to express in my address to the Senate only two weeks ago; seek 
merely to vindicate our right to liberty and justice and an unmolested life. 
These are the bases of peace, not war. God grant we may not be challenged 
to defend them by acts of wilful injustice on the part of the government of 
Germany." 

The Senate on February ii passed a resolution approving the action 
taken by the President. On the same day, for the first time since the promul- 
gation of the German edict, a passenger ship fell a victim to the German 
blockade. This was the steamer California bound from New York to Glasgow. 

There followed now a period of tense waiting for the "overt act" which 
the President had said was necessary before the final steps against Germany 
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^tftg-fifi^ Congrtss 0f t|e %M States of |lmtrica; 

g^t the ^irst Session, 

Began and held at the City of Washington on Monday, the second day of April, 
ooe thousand nine hiindred and sev'enteen. 

JOINT RESOLUTION 

: Declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial German Government 

and the Government and the people of the United States and making 
provision to prosecute the same. ^ 

Whereas the Imperial (Jerman Government has committed repeated acts of 
war against the Government and the iwoplc of the United States i>f 
America: Therefore he it 

RpHolved hfj thp SvwiIp ami Jfou.sc of Rcpre.svulatlveH of the Unitetl Stafe-s 
of Amviirn in (Jonijrpss oAspinbled, That the state of war between the Unite<! 
States and the Impi'riai German Government which has thus been thrust u|K»n 
the UniltHl States is hereby formally declared; and that the President \h\ and 
he is hereby, authorizetl and directed to employ the entire naval and militar> 
forces of the United States arid the resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imjx'rial German Government ; and to bring the conflict tc» a 
successful termination all of the resources of the country are hereby pUwl^rod by 
the Congress of the United States. , y^'> 

Sj)eakpr of the JJouBe of Rpprvspiitntivps, 
Vtce 



I'lcc President of the United States and 

President of the Senatp. 
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America's declaration of war 
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should be taken. Other 
ships, many of which 
bore American passen- 
gers, were sunk. To add 
to the anxiety, the 
American ambassador, 
James W. Gerard, was 
prevented, on various 
pretexts, from leaving 
Berlin. 

On February 26 the 
President again a d- 
dressed Congress, and 

asked for authority to A COAL mine at lens as the Germans left it 
use the armed forces of 

the United States to protect American rights on the seas. He asked chiefly for 
permission to arm American vessels, and thus produce a condition of what 
was called "armed neutrality." Owing to opposition in Congress, this per- 
mission was not given him, but the Presicjgit was able to bring about the re- 
sult through other methods. On March 4, President Wilson was inaugurated 
for his second term. Almost immediately he called a session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress to assemble on April 16. In the meantime German submarines con- 
tinued to fire on and sink American vessels and vessels which had Americans 
on board. It was obvious that a state of armed neutrality was inadequate to 
meet the serious situation. The President was confronted with the necessity 
of immediately taking more drastic action. He therefore issued a proclama- 
tion calling for Congress to assemble on April 2 instead of on April 16 "to re- 
ceive a communication concerning grave matters of national policy." 

To all thinking men 
war now seemed inevi- 
table and preparations 
steadily went forward 
with tliat end in view. 
On March 25 the Presi- 
dent called to federal 
service fourteen national 
guard regiments. Prepa- 
rations were also made 
for the mobilization of 
other troops. The na- 
tional government every 
day received emphatic 
assurances of support 
from state legislatures, 
BUT the poilu must HAVE HIS FUN governors and members 
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of Congress. On the ap- 
pointed date, April 2, 
191 7, President Wilson 
appeared before a joint 
session of Congress and 
asked that body to de- 
clare the existence of a 
state of war with Ger- 
many. On the next day 
the foreign affairs com- 
mittees of both houses 
met to consider a joint 
resolution introduced im- 
mediately after the 
President's address. The 
resolution as adopted 
was approved by the 
President on April 6. 
The United States was 
finally in the war, and 
for Germany this was 
the beginning of the end. 

KERENSKY REVIEWING fflS TROOPS ^^^^ ^^ gj^^^ ^j 

the West unsheathed his sword the war-weary Allies were filled with fresh 
courage and hope, which lent vigor to their armies before America's power 
could be put into play. A week after the American declaration the gallant 
Canadian troops, by a series of assaults, took from the Germans a number of 
important points about Lens, where a deadlock had existed for nearly two years. 

At the same time the Germans were in retreat before the British forces 
on a long front. Everywhere was evidence of renewed vigor, the result of 
faith in the power of the United States. The Italians, not to be outdone by 
their companions in arms on the northern battle line, pressed back the Aus- 
trian invaders on the Carso in a series of brilliant battles, from May 22 to 26. 

Meanwhile there came an announcement which was later to be recog- 
nized as one of great importance. On May 15 General Foch, later to be 
commander of all the Allies' forces, was appointed chief of staff of the French 

armies. 

In the United States no time was wasted. From the day war was de- 
clared every effort was made to produce as rapidly as possible an aggressive 
and powerful fighting force. A bill providing for compulsory military service 
was passed quickly through Congress and on May 18 was signed by the Presi- 
dent. In obedience to the terms of this measure, all men between the ages of 
21 and 30, inclusive, registered for service on June 5. 

General Pershing, commander-in-chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, reached England on his way to France on June 8. He was followed 
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on July 3 by the first de- 
tachments of the great 
army which eventually 
was to be under his com- 
mand. 

Great events had 
occurred in Russia dur- 
ing these months. The 
imperial regime was 
overthrown in a revolu- 
tion which scarcely dis- 
turbed the routine of na- 
tional life, and on July 
20, Alexander Kerensky 
became premier of a new 
provisional government, 
which proclaimed its al- 
legiance to the Allies and 
its determination 1 
carry on the war against 
Germany. 

The British re- 
sumed their assaults 
against the German lines ^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

m July, and on the 31st The morning the Germans were driven out. 

penetrated them to a 

considerable extent on a twenty-mile front between Warneton and Dixmude. 
This thrust was the only important movement in the western theater until 
August 15, when Canadian troops, by almost supjerhuman efforts, captured 
the famous Hill 70, overlooking Lens. 

Various steps toward peace were taken late in the summer of 191 7, the 
principal proposal being made by Pope Benedict XV. The pope sent to all 
the warring powers a plea for peace on the basis of "no annexations and no 
indemnities," but the proposal was not acceptable. President Wilson rejected 
it on August 28. 

On September 5 the new American national army began to assemble in 
the several cantonments for training. Other American forces were steadily 
going overseas. 

In Flanders and the East the Allies won important victories as fall ap- 
proached. By a brilliant stroke on September 29 the British army in Meso- 
potamia succeeded in capturing a large Turkish force. Ten days later French 
and British forces took several strong German positions in Flanders. The 
American troops in France fired their first shot in trench warfare on October 
23, and on the same day the French began an advance northwest of Soissons. 

These victories were offset in some degree by successes of the Austro- 
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German armies on the 
Italian front. Their of- 
fensive, which began Oc- 
tober 24, was directed 
against Italian troops 
whose morale had been 
weakened b y propa- 
ganda. It resulted in one 
of the great disasters 
of the war, a precipitate 
retreat of all the Italian 
forces across the Isonzo 
river. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH Canadian troops, by 

a brilliant stroke, captured the town of Passchendaele in Flanders on Novem- 
ber 6. Ten days later the Italians under General Diaz made a desperate 
stand, repulsing the Austro-German forces on the Asiago plateau of the Brenta 
River. This cheering victory was followed by a British drive toward Cambrai, 
in which the Bois de Bourlon, three miles from the city, was captured. 

In Russia, meanwhile, events had favored the Germans. Kerensky had 
proved too weak to control the rising radical forces, and on November 7 he 
was deposed by a Bolshevist counter-revolution, directed by Lenin and Trot- 
zky. The new rulers immediately opened peace negotiations which resulted 
in virtual unconditional surrender to Germany on December 16, by the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. 

In the East, however, the British had been winning victories of far- 
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reaching importance. On November i the army operating in Palestine cap- 
tured historic Beersheba. An advance against Jerusalem was begun, and 
after a series of brilliant victories the British captured the city, December 9, 
ending the Turkish rule imposed 673 years before. 

The opening weeks of 191 8 found American troops overseas in large 
numbers. An entire sector northwest of Toul was taken over on January 19, 
but there was little activity until March i, when the Americans won a signal 
victory in the salient north of Toul. 

The Germans launched a tremendous final effort on March 21, driving 
forward along a fifty-mile front between La Fere and Arras. Although the 
attack was not unexpected, the British and French were unable to hold back 
the overwhelming forces the enemy threw against them. Position after posi- 
tion, fought for and held 
for years, was given up 
to the desperate Ger- 
mans. 

In this crisis. Gen- 
eral Foch was put in su- 
preme command of all 
the allied forces. Gen- 
eral Pershing pledged 
the support of all avail- 
able troops to General 
Foch, but before exten- 
sive use of the Ameri- 
cans became necessary 
the drive was checked. 
)^Tien at last they were 
halted the Germans had 
made an advance of 
thirty-five miles and 
were within gunshot of 
Amiens. A second drive, 
about Ypres, was not 
stopped until the Ger- 
mans had gained ten 
miles. 

The British navy, 
on April 23, performed 
one of the most gallant 
and spectacular feats of 
the war by blocking the 
German submarine base 
at Zeebrugce '^"^ jchristian conqueror in Jerusalem 

^^. 55 ' , General Allenby, like the crusaders of the Middle Ages, entered 

On May 27, the the city on foot. 
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(^ International News Serrlce 

THE CLOTH HALL AT YPRES 
As it looked at the moment the flames burst forth from the tower. 

enemy began a third offensive on the Aisne-Marne front, in the thirty-mile 
sector between Soissons and Rheims. The Germans swept irresistibly for- 
ward, taking the Chemin des Dames, crossing the Vesle at Fismes and then 
gaining a foothold beyond the Aisne. American troops in their first inde- 
pendent action of any importance, captured the town of Cantigny as the 
German drive began, but their^ victory was dwarfed by the extent of enemy 
gains elsewhere. 

By May 31 the advancing Germans had reached Chateau-Thierry, on 



THE CLOTH HALL AT YPRES AFTER THE FIRE 
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the Marne, only forty miles from Paris. There, however, they were checked 
by French and American troops. Elsewhere along the salient formed by their 
advance the Germans made small gains in the days following, but they could 
not advance at Chateau Thierry, where the point of their wedge rested. An 
attack delivered on June 2 was sharply repulsed, and on June 6 American 
marines and regulars who had been rushed to this sector, gained two miles .on. 
a two and one-half mile front. This drive marked the beginning of American 
cooperation on a large scale. President Wilson announced on July 2, in 



A BRITISH OUTPOST IN THE YPRES SALIENT 

commenting on the capture of Vaux by American troops the day before, that 
the forces of the United States in France numbered more than 1,000,000 men. 

On July 15 the Germans made a last attempt to break the line at 
Chateau Thierry. They succeeded in crossing the Marne, but were promptly 
driven back. In the American defensive operations four companies of the 
Twenty-eighth Division played a vital part. Three days later the French 
and Americans launched all along the Aisne-Marne front a counter-offen- 
sive which was to continue, almost without pause, until the end of hostilities. 
The salient formed by the German drive to the Marne was rapidly cleared. 
By the last of July iJie Allies were able to cross the Ourcq River, with the 
Germans in full retreat toward the Vesle. 

Soissons was captured by the Allies on August 2, after important gains 
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north of the Ourcq, and 
three days later Ameri- 
can patrols crossed the 
Vesle at many points in 
pursuit of the flying 
enemy, but the river was 
not crossed in force until 
September 5. 

The next day Field 
Marshal Haig, assisted 
by two American divi- 
sions, began a drive in 
Picardy, penetrating the 
German lines to a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles. 
Peronne, a hotly con- 
tested strategic point, was captured by the Australians on September i, and 
British and Americans, fighting side by side in Flanders, drove the Germans 
back to the Hindenburg Line. 

American forces cleared the famous St. Mihiel salient in an offensive 
which started September 12 and continued through the following day. They 
liberated more than 150 square miles of French territory, which had been in 



"ZUTRITT VERBOTEN" 
Thus read the German inscription in Uie outskirts of Peronne. 
The Allies, with characteristic humor, left the sign but took 
the town. 



THE AMERICANS WERE NOT ALONE AT CHATEAU-THIERRY 
**At the Mame," said the French, "we shall stop them." And at the Mame the Germans stopped. 
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the hands of the Ger 
mans since 1914. 

Meanwhile othei 
annies of the Allies hac 
been winning victories ii 
distant fields. In far 
away Palestine the Brit 
ish forces under Genera 
AUenby captured Naza 
reth on September 20 
The combined British 
Greek, Serbian, Italiai 
and French forces in th( 
Balkans had the Bulga 
rian armies in flight, 
foreshadowing their sur- 
render on September 29. 

On September 26 the American armies began along the Meuse-Argonne 
front an offensive which was to be the last and greatest battle of the war. The 
initial attack of the First Army penetrated the German lines west of the 
Meuse to a depth of seven miles on a twenty-mile front. The drive was re- 
lentlessly continued next day, while the Belgians, in a spirited attack from 
Ypres to the North Sea, were forcing the Germans back four miles. The 
French, striking in their sector, captured St. Quentin, a cornerstone of the 
Hiiidenburg Line, on October i and 2. In the Meuse-Argonne offensive, con- 



THE EVIDENCES OF WAR 
A ruined factory in St. Quentin. 



ON THE ANCRE RIVER, WHERE THE BRITISH ADVANLtU IIN MiuauMMtR ur 1910 
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tinuing to the very last days of the war, all units of the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion played a conspicuous part. 

The German government, foreseeing the end, asked President Wilson on 
October 5 to use his influence with the Allies in an effort to have an armistice 
declared. The President replied three days later by asking whether the 
chancellor, Prince Maximilian of Baden, spoke for the people or for the war- 
lords of Germany. He insisted that the United States could treat only with 
representatives of the people. While the diplomats argued, the American 
army continued to advance in the great Meuse-Argonne campaign. By the 
middle of October Grand Pre, St. Juvin, Romagne and other important points 



ON THE WAY TO SEDAN 
The Aisne at Vouziers, which was retaken by the French in the last week of the war. 

had been taken by the Americans, and farther north their French, British and 
Belgian allies were pressing steadily forward. Ostend, the German submarine 
base, was taken on October 17 by a concerted action of land and sea forces, 
made possible by continued advances of Belgian and British troops. Bruges 
and Zeebrugge were captured two days later. 

The Germans now made another request for an armistice, and were re- 
ferred by President Wilson to Marshal Foch for the allied terms. £y this 
time it was evident that the enemy must choose between surrender and over- 
whelming defeat, for the German line was crumbling everywhere. 

On October 25 the Italians, not to be outdone by their allies, began a 
terrific drive, which resulted in the capture of 50,000 prisoners in five days. 
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The first days of November will ever be glorious in the annals of Ameri- 
can arms. While the great armies under General Pershing were sweeping for- 
ward on a fifty-mile front about Verdun, with the enemy in full retreat, Aus- 
tria surrendered, signing an armistice after the Italians had captured 500,000 
prisoners and put the Austro-German forces to rout. 

By November 4 the American troops had advanced beyond Stenay and 
were preparing to strike at Sedan. At the same time other forces of the 
Allies captured the great fortress of Maubeuge, and the Canadians, advanc- 
ing irresistibly, took Mons. It was the end. Broken on all fronts, facing an- 
nihilation, Germany had no choice. On November 11 the war lords sur- 
rendered. At II a. m. that day the fighting ceased. The greatest and most 
terrible of all wars was ended. 



MARSHAL FOCirS TRAIN ARRIVES AT COMPIEGNE 
At the little village of Rethondes, near Compiegne, the armistice was signed in this car, a dining 

car, number 2419-D. 

The signing of the armistice agreement, however, did not bring peace to 
the nations that had forced the war upon the world. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary both were in the throes of revolution. Their armies crushed, the 
people of both nations had arisen against the rulers whom they had blindly 
followed while they still held hope for military success. 

The fate of the crowned heads of the defeated powers was forecast on 
November 7 when the Bavarian Diet deposed King Ludwig and proclaimed 
a republic. Emperor William II of Germany bowed before the inevitable. On 
November 9, as the final negotiations for an armistice were in progress, he 
abdicated and sought refuge in Holland. The abdication of Emperor Charles 
of Austria was announced on the 12 th, and twenty- four hours later the re- 
maining German princes and kings were fleeing from their capitals. 
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Representatives of the allied and associated governments met in Paris 
on November 1 5 to discuss preliminaries to the peace conference and arrange 
for formal consideration of the terms to be offered the enemy. Premier Cle- 
menceau, as spokesman for the Allies' representatives, announced that Presi- 
dent Wilson would be asked to participate in the final conferences, and on 
November 18 the President agreed to go to Paris. 

While the allied armies were marching toward the German border to 
maintain order and enforce the provisions of the armistice agreement, the 
political upheaval in Germany and Austria continued. In Germany a mod- 



(Q International Film Service 

PROCLAMATION OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 
In the shadow of Bismarck's statue, the great Reichstag building in the background, Karl Lieb- 
knecht, a Socialist, proclaimed the republic. 

erate group gradually gained control and a republic, headed by Friedrich 
Ebert, came into being. Although formed on November 10, the provisional 
government did not establish itself definitely until November 28, when the 
Liebknecht group of extremists was beaten in decisive fights in the streets of 
Berlin. The next day the new government asked for and received the formal 
abdications of the kaiser and the crown prince. 

The peace delegates decided on the last day of November to hold the 
conference in Paris and Versailles. Premier Clemenceau and Marshal Foch, 
with Premier Orlando and Foreign Minister Sonino of Italy, went to London 
December i to discuss peace problems with British leaders, and four days 
later President Wilson sailed from New York with the other American 
delegates. 
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The President was welcomed to Europe with tremendous ovations. He 
was hailed everywhere as the representative of the nation whose strength had 
tipped the balance and given victory to the Allies. 

Preliminary conferences between allied leaders and meetings of a su- 
preme council, representing the nations that had borne the burden of the 
war, occupied the time of the delegates until January i8, when the first ses- 
sion of the peace congress was held. 

Premier Clemenceau was elected president of the congress, which at 
once began its deliberations. For nearly five months the congress studied, 
debated and recast peace proposals. On May 7 the terms were communi- 



THE AMERICAN PEACE COMMISSIONERS 

Left to right: Coloael Edward M. House, Secretary of State Robert Lansing, President Wilson, 

Henry White, and Major General Tasker H. Bliss. 

cated to the German delegates who had been summoned to Paris. The 
enemy's representatives demurred at first and counter proposals were offered. 
The Allies, however, were firm and few changes were made. 

On June 28, in the famous Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, where the Ger- 
man empire had been bom amid the wreckage of France almost fifty years 
before, the treaty of peace was signed. Before a gathering in which almost 
every nation in the world was represented, the German delegates affixed their 
signatures to the treaty which defined their utter defeat. 

Although the treaty was not to become wholly operative until ratified bj' 
the signatory powers, June 28 really marked the end of the World War. When 
the last German delegate had signed, the defeat of imperialism was complete, 
and the American mission in Europe was ended. 
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U. S. A. NUMBER ONE 
The first piece of heavy artillery used by the Americans on the Lorraine front. 



America Turns the Tide 

By Junius B. Wood 

Accredited Correspondent with the American Expeditionary Forces in France 

MERICA'S part in the war was as much 
an achievement of the swift as of the 
strong, and, measuring the magnitude 
of the United States' contribution to 
that result, one must recognize the con- 
ditions that confronted the nation when 
its declaration of a state of war threw it 
unprepared into the conflict. 

Looking back to the situation in the 
spring of 191 7, one feels that the Central 
powers had some warrant for their be- 
lief that it would be many months before 
the United States could put an effective 
force into the field and that before thos2 
months passed the war might be ended. 
On April i, 191 7, the American 
army had a strength of 189,964 officers 
and men, of whom more than one-tJiird 
were national guardsmen on border patrol service. On November i, 191 8, 
nineteen months later, it had a strength of 3,634,000. The sea forces when war 
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was declared had a strength around 100,000 officers and men, of whom 69,046 
were in the navy, 13,692 in the marine corps and the remainder in the naval 
reserve, naval militia and coast guard. When the armistice was signed their 
strength was 600,000, more than in all the navies of the world in 19 14. In 
these few months the United States had mobilized nearly four and a half 
million fighting men. Such an accomplishment is unequaled in history. 

These men had to be clothed, fed and housed. Most of them had never 
handled a firearm. Some, though eager to fight for the United States, their 
adopted country of freedom, could not speak the English language. They 
had not only to be drilled 
in the rudiments of mili- 
tary organization but 
taught how to handle all 
the complicated devices 
of modern warfare. More 
than all that, it was nec- 
essary to transport these 
men, their supplies and 
equipment, across the 
ocean to where they were 
going to fight. Marine 
docks, many miles of 
railroads, machinery and 
rolling stock, immense 
ice plants and storage 
wardiouses, machine and 
ordnance repair shops, 
hospitals and hundreds 
of other permanent in- 
stallations were built in 
France. Practically all 
was transported from 
the United States. We 
sent 2,053,347 men and 
7,500, 000 tons of supplies overseas. It cost the government at a rate of more 
than $1,000,000 an hour, or $21,850,000,000 for two years of which 64 per 
cent went for the army. 

Under the first selective sei*vice law, all men between the ages of 21 and 
30 years, inclusive, were registered on June 5, 191 7, and a subsequent act ex- 
tended the age limits so that on September 12, 191 8, all between the ages of 
18 and 45 years, inclusive, were enrolled as possible soldiers. In all 24,234,021 
men, or 48 per cent of the nation's male population, were listed, of whom 
2,810,296 passed the various physical, mental and medical examinations and 
were mustered into the service. More would have been mustered in if they 
had been needed. 



GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 

By thousands of soldiers on the first of each month; showing 

the steady, uninterrupted growth. 
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THE GREATEST LOTTERY IN HISTORY 

Secretary of War Baker drawing the first number, 258, in the 

first draft, July 20, 191 7. 



These 2,810,296 
were at first called na- 
tional army troops. They 
comprised about 77 per 
cent of the army, the na- 
tional guard amounted to 
10 per cent and the regu- 
lar army, increased by 
volunteers, to 13 per 
cent. Once they were in 
the all-equalizing uni- 
form, there was no dif- 
ference either in effi- 
ciency or courage be- 
tween the drafted sol- 
dier of the national army 
and his volunteer com- 
rades. National army 
men brought up the na- 
tional guard divisions to 
full strength in the 
training camps at home, and they were the replacements which filled the gaps 
in all divisions caused by the losses in fighting or campaigning in Europe. At 
the time of the armistice some of the so-called regular army units were 80 
per cent national army men, and many of the national guard units more than 
50 per cent. 

Getting officers for this great growing army was another task. Of more than 
200,000 officers commissioned, only 

one-sixth had had any military ex- *'*"* 

perience prior to the war. Half of 
these had received that experience 
as enlisted men, and of the remain- 
der officers of the national guard 
outnumbered regular army officers 
two to one. Officers' training camps 
furnished half of the new officers. 
The remaining one-third came di- 
rectly from civil life. 

The navy was first to carry the 
stars and stripes actively into the 
war zone, the first American destroy- 
ers arriving in British waters for 
duty on May 4. For the army Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, then a major- 
general, was ordered on May 18 to 
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^ Harris and Evrlng 

GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
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FERRYING AN ARMY 

The George Washington leading one of the many convoys which 

crossed and recrossed the Atlantic. 



proceed to France with 
a division of regulars. 
He arrived with his staff 
in London June 8, and 
on the same day loo 
American aviators landed 
in France. The com- 
mander-in-chief reached 
France five days later, 
and on June 27 the First 
Division, the first com- 
batant unit to leave and 
the last to return to the 
United States, began to 
disembark at the French 
seaport of St. Nazaire. 
Three regiments of 
engineers, two of which were immediately assigned to active duty with the Brit- 
ish and the other with the French, six hospital units which went to the 
British front, and hundreds of officers for training or detached service, fol- 
lowed at brief intervals. The First Division was made up largely of raw 
recruits, some of whom had never handled a rifle before their arrival in France. 
The arrival of the division, however, had an immense effect on the morale of 
the Allies. It was assurance that America was going to fight. 

By the end of 191 7 we had landed only 194,000 men and 473,000 tons of 
cargo in France. This was due largely to lack of ships. For every troop- 
ship that crossed, a con- 
tinuous line of cargo 
ships carrying supplies 
was necessary. On July 
I, 191 7, the American 
trans-Atlantic fleet to- 
taled 94,000 tons. At 
the end of 191 8 it had 
reached 3,248,000 tons. 
The figures for 191 7 are 
striking in comparison 
with later months. In 
July, 191 8, there were 
306,350 men transported 
to France and in Novem- 
ber 829,000 tons of cargo 
were carried across. 
When the war was ended pershing'S landing in France 

tViA mary f ^ ^" J""® '•'» iP^T? the commander-in-chief and his staff of fifty- 

Uie men were returned seven officers, heralds of millions, arrived at Boulogne. 
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on our own ships but British ships carried half of them on the eastbound 
voyages. 

Besides the First, four divisions arrived in France in 191 7. Three of them, 
the Forty-second, the Twenty-sixth and the Forty-first were national guard 
units, and one, the Second, included a brigade of Marines. All went into 
training under seasoned French troops. British officers and noncommissioned 
men also visited them to teach specialized subjects, and American officers 
were taken to different parts of the front or to schools of the allied armies. In 



LAFAYETTE, WE ARE HERE 
This was the substance, though not the exact words, of America's message to France on 
September 6, 191 7, the i6oth anniversary of Lafayette's birth, delivered at his grave by General 
Pershing. At the extreme left, is Brand Whitlock, American minister to Belgium, and in the right 
foreground Marshal Jofifre is applauding. 

these months thirty-seven other divisions were organized in the training camps 
in America, the first contingents of the national army becoming available Sep- 
tember 5. All of these units ultimately reached Europe, most of them going 
directly to the front a few weeks after arrival. 

Though divisions that reached France later made the steps faster, all fol- 
lowed the routine of the first five — some weeks in a rural training area, then 
a gradual taking over of the trenches on a quiet sector of the front and finally 
a plimge into the thick of battle and almost continuous fighting. The fresh 
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young American troops 
were always put into a 
spot where the fighting 
was hardest. The inten- 
sive training which the 
Americans received hard- 
ened their bodies to 
stand the rigors of 
weather and the scars of 
weapons. The war- 
weary troops of the Al- 
lies, on the contrary, 
had lost their striking 
power. They had the 
stamina and courage to 
fight a defensive, but 
they did not have the 
strength to launch an 
HITTING THE HAY offensive. This situation 

Few and far between were billets as soft as this. was conclusively proved 

by the German offen- 
sives of 1918, which routed the Sixth French and Fifth British Armies until 
they were halted with the assistance of fresh American units. 

At the time little was said of the constant insistence by the Allies that 
the American troops be amalgamated with their units. Needing only men, 
not officers, our Allies had a plan of absorbing our soldiers as replacements. 
The American army would not have been an army at all, but a reservoir for 
the European armies. Even after the First and Second American Armies had 
proved their worth the plan was not given up, and at the time of the armi- 



GRAVES OF THE THREE FIRST AMERICANS KILLED IN ACTION IN FRANCE 
Privates Thomas Enright Merle D. Hay and Corporal James B. Gresham, Sixteenth Infantry. 
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stice representatives of these governments were still using every influence to 
force the adoption of the plan for the campaigns of 19 19. The defeat of this 
plan, largely through General Pershing's influence, was. as noteworthy an 
achievement as his insistence that all the forces of the Allies be placed under 
a single supreme conmiand. 

The first stage of training completed, on the raw, rainy night of October 
21 the First Division marched to a quiet sector on the front east of Lune- 
ville. The American regiments were alternated with French regiments and 
the French retained command of the sector. At last Americans were within 
range of the guns. A German raiding party visited the men of the First 
Division on the night of November 3, killing three and capturing eleven pris- 



"LET ME AT 'EM" 

oners. Though Americans had been killed in an airplane raid on one of the 
hospitals on the British front two months earlier, these were the first losses 
the nation had suffered in fighting on land. 

On January 19, 1918, the same division, which in the meantime had had 
a few weeks' rest in its training area, took over a more lively sector north of 
Toul. This time it held the sector alone and American officers were in com- 
mand. From that date the length of the front which the Americans held 
increased continuously, until at the time of the armistice they were holding 22 
per cent, with the British holding 19 per cent and the French the remainder, 
though much of the French front was in quiet sectors. 

A few weeks later the Twenty-sixth, Forty-second and Second were 
starting their training at the front. The Forty-first Division never reached 
the front as a unit. Its men and officers were used as replacements to fill 
the gaps made in the other four divisions of this first group. Under this 
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policy, dictated by mili- 
tary reasons, ten other 
divisions were broken up 
during the fighting. 

Trench raids, per- 
sistent shelling, gas at- 
tacks and sudden liven- 
ing up of sectors that 
had been inactive for 
years constituted the re- 
ception which the enemy 
always gave the new 
American troops. 

Early in the spring 
of 1918 it was apparent 
that the Allied powers 
and America had the re- 
watching the sources and men to win 
the war. It is from that 
critical period that one 
now gets the best perspective of what America had accomplished in the few 
months of preparation which preceded and what it achieved in the unbroken 
march to victory through the months which followed. 

Germany realized the crisis possibly more clearly than any other nation. 



"MILITARY INTELLIGENCE" 
Secretary Baker and Major General McAndrew 
examination of a German prisoner. 



ANTI-AIRCRAFT BAITERY IN ACTION 
Men of the Second Division, near Montreuil-aux-Lions. 
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She knew that the limit in man 
power had been reached by the Cen- 
tral powers and that internal condi- 
tions in those countries were close 
to the breaking point. By a few 
quick, vigorous drives before Amer- 
ica's strength could count she might 
win. They were attempted. How 
close she came to winning few in 
America realize even to-day. These 
frantic blows brought dismay to 
every home in the allied nations, for 
it was not known then that they were 
the dying struggles of imperialism. 
These were among the darkest days 
of the war for the Allies. Only the 
strength of America saved them, a 
strength which was greater and more 
swiftly developed than they or the 
enemy had considered possible. marshal foch and general pershing 

The Somme offensive, the first ^' ^'^ ^'''''^' headquarters, at Chaumont. 

of the five great German drives of 191 8, was started March 21 in a desperate 
attempt to win the war before the American forces could turn the tide. Amer- 
ican engineering regiments, medical officers and air units, all-told about 2,200 
men, did valiant service with the British in resisting this drive. Though the 
enemy swept through on a fifty-mile front across the old Somme battlefield 



THE RULNS OF CANTIGNV 
As the shell- wrecked village looked after the Americans took it, on May 28, 191 8. 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS IN ACTION 
These Signal Corps photographers are changing films under 
fire, while an infantry regiment in the background is going into 
action. 



and beyond Montdidier 
and Noyon, he was 
stopped, April 6, within 
twelve miles of Amiens, 
the important railroad 
center which was his 
principal goal. He struck 
again, farther north on 
the Lys river, April 9, 
making a seventeen mile 
advance in eighteen days. 
A few American medical 
and air units were with 
the British in this de- 
fense. 

One of the impor- 
tant decisions of the war 
was made on March 28 
when General Pershing placed all the American forces at the disposal of Mar- 
shal Foch, who had been selected as commander of the allied armies. The 
Allies' command at that time planned a drive north of Montdidier to win 
back the ground that the Germans had captured in the Somme offensive and 
relieve the pressure towards Paris. It was agreed that the First Division 
should be the striking wedge for this drive and it was moved across France, 
going into the line in Picardy on April 26. This offensive never materialized, 
nor was it generally 
known that it had been 
planned. The German 
Aisne offensive started 
before it could be 
launched. 

On May 27 the en- 
emy attacked along the 
long front between Reims 
and Noyon, striking the 
French a terrific blow 
along the Chemin des 
Dames. The one bright 
spot for the Allies in the 
dark week which fol- 
lowed was the brilliant 
action of the First Amer- 
ican Division in captur- 
ing Cantienv Mav 28 ^ winter idyll 

rnii 1. • J 1 * ^"^ ^^^ minutes after the picture was snapped, a shell blotted 

inougn It made only a out this post at BadonviUer. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 



QC ^"Ciict yo^t^ "]^o-c^ --(t^'^ji^euG^ o->x, n^LsXAA^ 




y't^uuX. /f/S. 



THE MESSAGE RECEIVED BY EVERY AMERICAN SOLDIER WHO LANDED IN THE 

BRITISH ISLES 
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trifling change in the 
battle map of Europe it 
served to distract atten- 
tion from the enemy's 
sweeping progress across 
the Aisne, Vesle and 
Ourcq to the Marne val- 
ley. It also was the 
last action in which a 
division of Americans 
functioned alone. After 
that their number was 
sufficient for them to op- 
crate in groups. 

While the terri- 
tory occupied by the 
Germans in the Aisne of- 
fensive was not so large as in that of the Somme, the advance was more rapid. 
Russia was out of the war, and the fighting on the Italian front after the losses 
of the previous fall was practically at a standstill. Austrian troops from the 



IN THE STREETS OF CHATEAU THIERRY 

Men of Company A, Seventh Machine Gun Battalion, with the 

enemy one hundred yards away. 



RUINS OF THE STONE BRIDGE AT CHATEAU THIERRY 
Where the Seventh Machine Gun Battalion for three days and nights continuously fought of! 

the German columns. 
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Italian front and others from the Russian front were arriving to oppose the 
French and British. Long range guns were shelling Paris daily and airplane 
raids were of almost nightly occurrence. Soissons and many smaller cities, 
as well as many square miles of farming country which the Germans had not 
occupied since the first months of the war, were again in their possession. 
Chateau-Thierry had been reached on May 31, and it seemed a question only 
of days, possibly hours, before the victorious foe would cross the Marne and 
bring his ordinary army artillery within shelling distance of Paris. 



CLEMENCEAU CONGRATULATES THE AMERICANS 
On June 30, 191 8, Clemenceau visited the front in order to congratulate the American leaders. 
Major General Muir, commanding the Twenty-eighth Division, is fourth from the right. Colonel 
Edward L. King, chief of staff, Twenty-eighth Division, is third from the left. Clemenceau is 
using a cane. 

/• 

In this crisis the Americans were able to turn the tide. The Second 
Division had been in a rest area around Gisors under orders to relieve the 
First which still was holding the Cantigny front. On the night it was to start 
the orders were countermanded, and 4)efore daylight several thousand French 
trucks, driven by Indo-Chinese, rolled into the area. On these the division 
was entrained and started aroupd Paris toward the Marne front. The only 
orders which the Second Division had were to go to Meaux, but the men 
knew that this sudden expenditure of precious gasoline meant serious work 
ahead. The Third Division suddenly moved from its training area toward 
the same point. On a smaller scale the movement of a French army in the 
first battle of the Marne in 19 14, when it encircled Paris, was repeated. 
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The Second Division 
reached Meaux on June 
I. The Fourth Infantry 
Brigade, composed of 
marines, and the Second 
Artillery Brigade were 
marched immediately to 
meet the advancing Ger- 
mans on the front a few 
miles distant. At the 
same time the Seventh 
Machine Gun Battalion 
and other units of the 
Third Division joined 
the French in the street 
fighting in Chateau-Thi- 
erry, but were quickly 
driven to the south bank 
of the Marne by the 
fierceness of the German 
bombardment. Blowing 
up the stone bridge 
behind them, for more than a month they held the enemy in the north half of 
Chateau-Thierry, the battling forces separated only by the narrow stream. 
The 103rd Engineers and several scattered companies of the Twenty-eighth 
Division, in training in a supposedly quiet sector west of the city, were called 
in this critical situation, and did remarkable work in defense. 



RAINBOW SNIPERS 
Sharpshooters of the Forty-second Division picking ofif Ger- 
mans at Villers, during the operations against the Marne 
salient. 



ASK ANY SOLDIER 
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The enemy held the rocky Bel- 
leau Wood and was advancing down 
the national highway running from 
Chateau-Thierry to Paris. He had 
reached the heights beyond Hill 204 
and the village of Vaux. On June 2 
the marines were on a front extend- 
ing from this highway across Bel- 
leau Wood to Bouresches. The en- 
emy's advance along the road was 
stopped at Le Thiolet Farm. There 
were many days of stubborn and 
bloody fighting before the marines 
drove the enemy from Belleau 
Wood, the other brigade of the Sec- 
ond Division captured Vaux and the 
French again held Hill 204. The 
Germans' Aisne offensive, however, 
was stopped on June 5. 

These American troops, a mere 
handful compared to the French and 
British, who also were stubbornly 
fighting, played a tremendous part, ^^^ cathedral at soissons 

out of all proportion to their num- A hollow shell, but^sUU a ^m^of beaut^^ 



WOUNDED AND PRISONERS, BUT NOT UNHAPPY 

An American first-aid station for German prisoners, near Soissons. The prisoners were being cared 

for by a captured German doctor, whose bare head is just visible near the doorway. 
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bers, in bringing the enemy to a halt. Many consider the few days' fighting 
at this point the turning point of the war. The Americans' fresh strength 
was thrown in at a time when the German strength seemed irresistible. They 
were at a strategic point which it was necessary for the enemy to break if he 
was to continue his advance along the remainder of his long front. The enemy 
was not only halted but was slightly repulsed. The effect was electrical on the 
entire line of the Allies, which braced and held from then on. 

Two more German offensives were to come. One, between Noyon and 
Montdidier, was started immediately, June 9. In six days' fighting only a 



BRINGING IN THE WOUNDED NEAR SOISSONS 
Trucks which carried ammunition to the front return with wounded men of the First Division. 

slight advance was made. The First Division, which had been seven weeks 
ih^ne, met the west flank of the enemy in this drive and was not budged. 
AfteD that came a month of comparative quiet. 

From a military standpoint the German offensives had produced a situa- 
tion favorable to the American style and spirit of fighting. The enemy was 
out of the underground system which he had been years in building, entrench- 
ments of steel and concrete stretching across France and Belgium from the 
Alps to the North Sea. He was obliged to meet the Americans in open war- 
fare with only hastily dug foxholes and the irregularities of nature for pro- 
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tection. However, no 
soldiers know better than 
the Germans how to de- 
fend these vantage points 
with machine guns, and 
their artillery had an un- 
canny accuracy. When 
the changing front again 
reached the trenches, the 
enemy had lost his power 
to hold them against the 
victory-flushed Ameri- 
cans and Allies. 

Meanwhile Ameri- 
can soldiers were enter- " in combat formation 
ing the conflict at another point. An event of considerable importance was the 
agreement of the British on May 2 to transport ten divisions from the United 
States for training on their front. The first of these units arrived that month, 
and were immediately transported to the British sector in the north; one of 
these divisions was the Eightieth, containing a large number of Pennsylvanians. 



INFANTRY ADVANCING IN COMBAT FORMATION 
A machine-gun crew of the 114th entering St. Leger Woods 



THE AMERICANS, TOO, HAD GREAT DUGOUTS 

Entrance to a cave of the days of Covis, which was Thirty-second Division 

headquarters at Juvigny. 
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They were generously 
aided by the British, not 
only in training but in 
equipment. The Twen- 
ty-seventh and Thirtieth 
Divisions fought with the 
British until the armi- 
stice. The others were 
moved to other parts of 
the front. The organiza- 
tion of the First Ameri- 
can Army and the taking 
over of an extended part 
of the front made it ad- 
visable to put as many 
divisions as possible di- 
rectly under American 
command. 

Of the troops drilled in the north four infantry companies of the Thirty- 
third Division assisted the Australians in the capture of Hamel on July 4, an 
operation historically significant because of the day on which it took place 
and because it was the first time in the war that British and American troops 
fought side by side. On the same day units of the Twenty-eighth Division 
took their places in the second-line trenches with the French on the Mame, 



TANKS MOVING TO THE FRONT 

To support the French troops who operated on the left of the 

Thirty-second Division at Juvigny. 



A CAPTURED GERMAN AMMUNITION DUMP 
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with an attack in contemplation. A change of orders took them out of the 
line the same day. Other American divisions were trained in the quiet 
Vosges sectors. 

The fifth and last German drive was expected just where it struck — east 
of Reims and along the whole arc of the salient bulging south to the Marne 
between Reims and Soissons. In anticipation of the attack the civilian popu- 
lation was evacuated from the country between Ste. Menehould and Epemay 
and artillery was massed to repel the advance. A few hours before the German 
artillery preparation was to start a French raiding party captured several 
prisoners and secured the information that the infantry was then being assem- 
bled preparatory to an attack at dawn. The Allies' artillery was immediately 



THEY TRIED TO STOP THE AMERICAN ADVANCE 
A slightly sunken road used by the Germans as a trench, at Missy-aux-Bois. 

ordered into action and it decimated the attacking forces before they started.. 
The attack, however, was made according to schedule, July 1 5. 

Regiments of the Ninety-third Division which were attached to French 
divisions, also the Forty-second, Twenty-eighth and Third Divisions were in 
the fighting. The Forty-second Division held its ground near Reims while the 
Third just east of Chateau-Thierry met some of the most bitter fighting of 
the offensive. One regiment of this division — the Thirty-eighth — ^was sur- 
rounded for several hours by two German divisions, which had succeeded in 
crossing the Marne and driving back its supports on either side. It not only 
held its ground but repulsed the enemy. 

Before this engagement had run its course, the Allies launched the first of 
the great offensives which continued almost without interruption until the 
armistice was signed. Marshal Foch on July 18 began his drive against the 
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REIMS CATHEDRAL 

Battered by shells, but still magnificent. Only a closer view reveals the terrible damage — ^the 

shattered glass, the broken figures and crumpled columns. 
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northern half of this same 
salient. The First and 
Second Divisions, with a 
French Moroccan divi- 
sion between them, were 
the driving wedge, at- 
tacking directly west of 
Soissons. So quickly and 
quietly had the Allies' 
preparations been made 
that the Americans were 
obliged to run to reach 
the jumping-off line be- 
fore the time the attack 
was scheduled to start. 
In five days of fierce 
fighting these two divi- 
sions, before they were 
relieved by the Scotch 
and English, reached the 
heights above Soissons, 
capturing more than 
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seven thousand prisoners and one hundred pieces of artillery. 

Half of the men in these divisions were casualties as a result of the few 
days of fighting. Some of the regiments had no machine guns, one pounders 
or grenades, but fought only with the rifle and bayonet. However, they pene- 
trated so far into the enemy's line at a point where he thought it impregnable 

that he was forced to 
evacuate the entire 
salient. Developments at 
the Chateau - Thierry 
point of the salient ac- 
celerated his movement. 
The Twenty-sixth 
Division was in the Bel- 
leau Wood sector west of 
Chateau-Thierry and the 
Third Division was east 
of the city, with the 
Marne between it and 
the heights of Jaulgonne. 
They advanced, the en- 
emy resisting stubbornly 

REIMS CATHEDRAL: A DETAIL OF THE NAVE ^^ ^^^ ^^ those rear 

Showing the effects of bombardment. guard actions with which 
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the Americans became so 
familiar as the war con- 
tinued. Chateau-Thierry 
was occupied July 20, 
the first French city to 
be recaptured that year, 
and rail communication 
between Paris and north- 
eastern France thus was 
restored. The Fourth 
Division joined in the 
fighting on the left of the 
Twenty - sixth. The 
Twenty-sixth and the 
Third Divisions were re- 
lieved by the Forty-sec- 
ond and the Thirty-sec- 
ond just as the Germans 
made a stand to prevent their retreat from becoming a rout. The two fresh 
divisions met bitter resistance but succeeded in crossing the Ourcq and cap- 
turing Hill 230. The Fifty-fifth Brigade, Twenty-eighth Division, was in line 
on the Ourcq from October 27 to the night of October 30-31. The French 
recaptured Soissons, and the Twenty-eighth Division was again in the line 
when the Allies crossed the Vesle. 



NOT A CUBIST PAINTING 

But the ruins of a lovely chateau on the Aisne — the result of 

a direct hit. 



HORSES AS WELL AS MEN DID THEIR SHARE 
An ammunition train struggling over a road blown up by the Germans. 
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The ofifensive stopped on 
August 6. It had taken nmeteen 
days with heavy loss of life on 
both sides and the destruction of 
millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty to win back a portion of 
what the Germans with slight 
losses had overrun in nine days 
before these American divisions 
were available. 

During the Aisne-Mame of- 
fensive the Americans functioned I 
as corps for the first time, usu- 

n ^iT J- • • * ON THE WAY TO MONT SEC 

ally three divisions to a corps. a * i i u- * * u 

^ '^ A tank ploughing its way over a trench. 

The expedition then had enough 

fighting divisions to organize an army of between 500,000 and 750,000 men. 
The great troop movement of midsummer from the States was in progress, 
and the forces of the Allies and the Americans now outnumbered the Germans. 
Before the first offensive was half over preparations were started for the 
first army operation. The Americans were to attempt the cutting off of the 
St. Mihiel salient which for four years had resisted all attacks. This was 
fifty miles of strongly entrenched front, a "hernia" as the French called it, 
twelve miles deep from its point at St. Mihiel to its thirty-mile base between 
Verdun on the west and Pont-a-Mousson on the east. 



IN THE MAIN STREET OF SEICHEPREY 
On the right the city hall, as it appeared when the Americans held the town. They used the 

city hall as a dressing station. 
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The Twenty-eighth and Seventy-seventh Divisions remained on the Vesle 
until September to distract attention, if possible, from the withdrawal of the 
American troops. The attack was carefully prepared. The American tank 
corps, using French tanks, was brought up for the first time. The concen- 
tration of French, British and American artillery and airplanes was heavier 
than for any battle in history up to that time. 

The American divisions went into line the night before the attack. The 
First Division was opposite Mont Sec, that Gibraltar of the plains, with its 
miles of concrete tunnels and emplacements which the Americans had seen and 
marveled at from afar during their training days a few months before. In 



THE AMERICANS COME 
Streams of Americans pouring into the Saint Mihiel salient. In the foreground are machine gun- 
ners, who are crossing the route of a supply train. In the background looms Mont Sec. 

sequence along the south side of the salient to Pont-a-Mousson were the Forty- 
second, Eighty-ninth, Second, Fifth, Ninetieth and Eighty-second Divisions. 
The Twenty-sixth Division was on the north side of the salient opposite Les 
Eparges, against which the French had vainly battered in 191 6 with frightful 
loss of life. Farther north was the Fourth Division. The Seventy-eighth, 
Third, Thirty-fifth, Eightieth and Ninety-first Divisions were in reserve. The 
artillery bombardment started at i a. m. September 12. At 5 a. m. the infantry 
went over the top. After the first hour the attack was a race, punctuated only 
by German rear guard artillery fire. At 3 o'clock the following morning patrols 
of the First and Twenty-sixth Divisions met at Vigneulles, coming from oppo- 
site sides of the salient. In twenty-two hours the salient had been cut. 
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The enemy had ex- 
pected the attack and 
had started to evacuate, 
burning the villages 
where he had lived and 
blowing up supplies. 
Some of the German sol- 
diers had their rolls 
packed waiting to sur- 
render, others fought un- 
til the end. The Ameri- 
cans had 7,000 casual- 
ties, inflicted nearly as 
many on the enemy, cap- 
tured 13,751 prisoners, 
443 guns and a consider- cutting the saint mihiel salient 

able amount of material a typical jam back of the advancing troops. 

and released thousands 

of French civilians who had been prisoners in their villages since 19 14. 
With the exception of the loss of the St. Mihiel salient the German front 
line across France was still no farther back than it had been in 191 7. The 
Americans on this front were within a few miles of the fortified area of Metz, 
and long range guns could reach the German railroads. The American gun- 
ners refrained from firing on the fortress city out of deference to the French, 
who wanted the place unwrecked as a part of recovered Lorraine. The Briey 



THE BURNING OF THIAUCOURT 
The largest town taken by the Americans in the St. Mihiel salient 
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iron fields, chief mineral supply for the Central powers, also were threatened. 
For weeks it was expected that the American drive would continue in that 
direction. It was a menace which was never removed, though the drive did 
not start until the day before the armistice and after the American Second 
Army had been organized. 

With the successful attack at St. Mihiel all of the salients had been 
eliminated, considerably shortening the long western front, and the frontal 
attack of the Allies and Americans from the Meuse to the coast was starting. 
Leaving a few divisions to hold the new front east of Verdun, the remainder 



GETTING READY FOR THE JUMP-OFF IN THE ARGONNE 
Men of the 307th Infantry waiting for the order to advance. 

of the American army moved to the west of the Meuse back of a twenty-mile 
front between Verdun and the Argonne Forest. Hospitals, prison stockades 
and lines of communication, both rail and highway, had to be built and re- 
serves of ammunition and supplies brought up. It was realized that this would 
be the hardest and, if successful, perhaps the last offensive for the Americans 
to carry through. 

General Pershing and the American staff had won the Allies' command to 
a policy of striking quickly and continuously with the idea that though daily 
losses would be high, the final total would be no larger than from a slow and 
cautious advance and that it would be only a question of time before the 
Central powers, unable to stop for a breathing spell, would collapse. 

In no other part of the front did the enemy have such a strong system 
of entrenchments as opposite the Americans and in only one other spot, oppo- 
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site the British, was his concentration of men so heavy. Three separate trench 
systems, covering practically all the country from the German front back to 
the border of France, faced the Americans. It was the hinge of the western 
front and for every mile that the enemy's line was forced back there he would 
be obliged to retire many miles on the front farther west. In the words of 
General Pershing, the task of the American army was to "draw the best 
German divisions to our front and consume them." It was a costly opera- 
tion on both sides. 

The Americans took over the front from the French in the evening of 
September 25. From the Meuse westward, the Thirty-third, Eightieth, 



IN THE ARGONNE FOREST 
Men of the 308th Infantry in action with rifle grenades, near Abri de Crochet, October 31, 1918. 

Fourth, Seventy-ninth, Thirty-seventh, Ninety-first, Thirty-fifth, Twenty- 
eighth and Seventy-seventh Divisions were in line. The Third, Thirty-second, 
Ninety-second, First, Twenty-ninth and Eighty-second Divisions were in 
reserve. Before the ofifensive ended the Second, Fifth, Twenty-sixth, Forty- 
second, Seventy-eighth, Eighty-first, Eighty-ninth and Ninetieth also were in 
the fighting. Several of the divisions were in line twice; the Eightieth was 
in line three times. Others were getting their first taste of fighting. 

The infantry attack in the Meuse- Argonne offensive started at 5:30 a. m., 
September 26. Battered by the artillery preparation, the Hindenburg Line, 
which had not been crossed in four years, was quickly penetrated by the 
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Americans. In two days 
the attacking divisions 
made an advance averag- 
ing ten miles, occupying 
the Bois de Vauquois, 
Montfaucon and L e 
Mort Homme, then 
slowed up. 

The roads across 
No Man's Land and im- 
mediately behind the 
trenches on either side 
had not been used for 
years. Shells and time 
had worn them out of all semblance to highways, while they were cut by 
trenches and parapets of steel and concrete. Immense craters had been blown 
in them by French and German mines. Until they were rebuilt the artillery 
could not move forward to continue the advance, ammunition and supplies 
could not be brought up to the men at the front, and it took many hours for 
the ambulances to carry the wounded back. 

The enemy had the great advantage of good highways and railroads 
over which to rush in fresh troops for a counter attack. Back of the new 
American front thousands of engineering troops, colored and white, worked 



A GERMAN GUN AND ITS MASTER 

In Uie path of the American advance at Brancourt-le-Grand, 

near St. Quentin, October 8, 191 8. 



THE END OF THE HINDENBURG LINE 

Negro pioneer troops cutting a road through concrete parapets which once formed part of the 

Hindenburg line. 
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THE MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE 
Showing the advance of each American division in line. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE ADVANCE IN THE ARGONNE 
A French "155" hurled forty feet by a direct hit, on the road near Charpentry. 

day and night on the roads and laying miles of broad and narrow gauge rail- 
road track. Once this waste was bridged, progress would be more rapid. 

The second phase of the offensive started October 4. The enemy's 
counter-attacks had failed, and from now on he fought a desperate series of 
rearguard actions, taking advantage of every hill and wood for machine gun 
positions and using his artillery over the country of which he knew every 
crossroad. The American right flank crossed the Meuse and captured the 
heights on the east side of the river. Every day was one of desperate and 
bloody fighting replete with deeds of heroism. Famous German divisions 
were almost exterminated while green American replacements filled the gaps 
in our seasoned divisions. The Kriemhilde line of defenses was crossed, and 
the enemy's morale was broken. 

Between October 23 and November i the army gathered its strength 
for the third and final phase of the advance. It was irresistible. By Novem- 
ber 7 Americans were on the blufifs overlooking Sedan, twenty-five miles from 
the starting point of the offensive. The railroad line supplying the German 
western front was within range of army artillery and out of service. If the 
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armistice had not stopped hostili- 
ties, the surrender of half a million 
Germans would soon have been in- 
evitable. 

When the Second American 
Army was formed under Lieutenant 
General Robert L. Bullard, October 
10, General Pershing put Lieutenant 
General Hunter Liggett in com- 
mand of the First Army. The Sec- 
ond Army launched the offensive to- 
wards Briey on November 10. 

While the gigantic Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensive, in which 1,200,000 
Americans were engaged, was mon- 
opolizing attention at home, the 
Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divi- 
sions, which had assisted the British 
in the recapture of Mt. Kemmel 
August 31, broke the Hindenburg 
Line and captured St. Quentin lieutenant general liggett 

r^ % oxi_ tTv General Liggett is a native of Reading, Pa. 

Canal on September 29. Later, be- 
tween October 8 and 19, they were in heavy fighting at St. Souplet and 
on the Selle River. The Second and Thirty-sixth Divisions were sent on 
October 2 to assist the French in the relief of Reims and Laon. On the fol- 
lowing day the Second Division captured Blanc Mont, a barren, heavily forti- 
fied cliff, the advance having been so rapid that tie division overran all 
objectives by noon and was ordered to halt, only to be started forward again 
with unlimited objectives. The Thirty-sixth Division took over the line on 
October 10. 



THE ST. QUENTIN CANAL AT BELLICOURT 
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In the latter part of October the Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first Divisions 
were hastily dispatched to assist the Belgians in Flanders. On November 3 
the former drove across the Escaut and the latter reached the Scheldt. At- 
tached to the Ninety-first Division was the entire artillery brigade of the 
Twenty-eighth. An American regiment, the 332nd, was operating with the 
Italians in the victory of Vittorio-Veneto October 2 to November 4 and other 
forces were in Russia. 

On November 11 Germany signed the armistice terms and at 11 a. m. 
all hostilities ceased. The losses at that time among the 2,053,347 Americans 



ON THE BANKS OF THE MOSELLE 
Castle Cocbem, headquarters of General Muir when he was commandmg the Fourth Army Corps. 

who had been sent to Europe were: killed in battle or died of wounds, 50,327; 
died of disease, 58,073; died from other causes, 8,092. We had captured 
44,000 prisoners, besides many guns and great quantities of supplies and 
munitions. It is probable that the exact figures of the Central powers' losses 
will never be known. 

The American Third Army was organized after the armistice, taking 
divisions from the First and Second Armies, to proceed into Germany and 
occupy that country as far as the Rhine until the armistice terms should be 
complied with. Half of the Coblenz bridgehead and the country back to the 
French border, including Luxemburg, comprised the American sector of occu- 
pation. 
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As soon as the ar- 
mistice was signed, the 
homeward movement of 
American troops started, 
though it did not reach 
its greatest volume un- 
til the following summer. 
Great Britain and the 
other allied nations 
needed their ships, which 
had carried our men 
eastward, to return their 
own colonials to their 
homes and to revive their 
blighted mercantile ship- 
ping. After the home- 
ward movement had 
fairly started, the Amer- 
ican troops were re- 
turned faster on our new 
ships than they had been 
carried over with the aid 
of British shipping. 

Leaders of the ex- 
pedition quickly realized 
that something would 
have to be done to keep 
the soldiers of the Army 
of Occupation and the 
units awaiting transport 
busy and contented. 
Most of the soldiers, 
feeling that their task had been finished with the end of the war, were look- 
ing forward impatiently to discharge from the army, and it was evident that 
excessive drill would arouse a dangerous feeling of resentment. Drill periods 
were accordingly reduced and a tremendous program of education and recrea- 
tion was launched. 

Arrangement were made with the leading French universities, several 
universities in England and one in Scotland, to receive men of the expedition 
for six-months' courses. Every officer and man was eligible and those ap- 
pointed were allowed fixed expenses in addition to their regular pay. 

To extend educational facilities open to men of the A. E. P., the army 
established a university of its own at Beaune, Prance, near the Swiss border. 
Several thousand men were matriculated for instruction by a staff recruited 
from the army and America universities. 
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THE SERVICE RECORD OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 
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The army also en- 
couraged athletics. Com- 
petition in football, base- 
ball, track events, swim- 
ming, boxing, wrestling, 
tennis and other games, 
beginning with matches 
between regiments and 
other units, was carried 
through to expedition 
championships. T h o u - 
sands of officers and men 
participated. The track 
competitions culminated 
in a series of inter-allied 
games, which took the 
place of the international 
Olympic games of other 
years. These were held 
in a reinforced concrete 

stadium, erected in Paris by American engineers at a cost of several hundred 
thousand dollars, which came from the recreation fund given to the Y. M. 
C. A. by the American public. All of the allied nations, even Roumania and 
Czecho-Slovakia, were represented. The games were won by the Americans, 
who won 92 points out of a total 120. After the games were finished the 
stadium was presented to France. 

The soldiers turned enthusiastically to amateur theatricals. Nearly every 



DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT THE ALLIED GAMES 
At General Pershing's left is President Poincar^. Then in 
order are Mme. Poincar6, Ambassador Wallace, French Minister 
of Marine Lcygues, M. Patte, president of the Sportmg Club of 
France, and General Tasker H. Bliss. 



THE AMERICAN ATHLETES AT THE INTER-ALLIED GAMES 
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division and many regi- 
ments produced plays 
written and staged by 
the men. The soldier- 
actors toured the expedi- 
tion areas, and some of 
the productions were 
presented in Paris. Some 
of the welfare organiza- 
tions contributed profes- 
sional entertainers to di- 
visional theatrical 
troupes, but most of the 
performers were soldiers. 
Several divisions 
staged circuses. Some 
were given out-of-doors, 
but a few had tents, side- 
shows and all the thrill- 
ers of a real circus. 
Horse shows and motor 
shows were held by each 
division, the culmination 
coming in shows held 

by the First, Second and as baldridge, cartoonist of the "stars and 
Third Armies. stripes" saw it 

In all of these competitions the rivalry between divisions resembled that 
which exists among American colleges. Officers and men often went miles 
to witness corps and army gamesr. And to all events — athletic competitions, 
horse shows and theatricals — the soldiers were admitted free. 

For officers and men on leave the finest resorts in Europe were selected. 
The balmy Riviera in the south of France and portions of the British Isles, 
Belgium, and Italy were designated as leave areas. The army took over the 
best hotels and billeting accommodations and gave every man in the expedition 
a chance to visit the resorts. 

Another important activity was the publication of army, divisional and 
regimental magazines and papers. The Stars and Stripes, the A. E. F.'s own 
weekly, was the chief of these publications. It was issued in Paris and had 
been of great value since early in 191 8. One of the paper's features was the 
cartoons of A. A. Wallgren, familiarly known as "Wally," a Philadelphia 
artist. After the armistice the ban against contributions from officers and 
men was lifted, and the pent-up flood of literature and art found an outlet in 
the divisional and regimental publications. 

All combatant units of the expedition were still in France when President 
Wilson and his party arrived to attend the peace conference. Representative 
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units of the divisions in 
the area around Langres 
marched in review be- 
fore the President on 
Christmas day, 191 8, af- 
fording one of the most 
impressive sights of the 
post-armistice period. 
Several months later 
picked officers and men 
of the Army of Occupa- 
tion were formed into a 
composite regiment 
which was popularly 
known as "Pershing's 
Own." This regiment 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO MRS. WILSON marched in the Victory 

Major General Alexander, commanding the Seventy-seventh Di- Parade in Paris On the 
vision, making the presentation. _ , , , , ,. , 

French national hohday, 
July 14, and later it accompanied General Pershing to London where it was 
reviewed by King George. 

Disintegration of the Army of Occupation began in the spring of 19 19, 
and when Germany signed the peace terms a few weeks later all of the 
American units were started home. 

By fall all the combat units of the A. E. F. had returned to the United 
States, the only American troops then in France, besides scattered groups left 
to guard supplies and close up the affairs of the A. E. F., being a brigade of 
the Eighth Division, 
composed of officers and 
men who volunteered for 
overseas duty, which had 
been sent over to aid in 
the policing of the Rhine. 
The First Division, 
which had been the first 
to reach France in 191 7, 
was the last to leave, re- 
turning i n September 
with General Pershing. 
On its arrival in New 
York it was given a tre- 
mendous ovation, and its 
parade up Fifth Avenue 
was cheered by thou- 
sands. A few days later, "PERSHING'S OWN" ON the champs elysees 
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THE FIRST DIVISION PARADING IN WASHINGTON 
After its return from France. 
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with General Pershing at its head, it marched up Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
the city of Washington, to the plaudits of the city's entire population, and 
passed in review before Vice-President Marshall, Secretary of War Baker 
and General March, chief of staff. 

Of the 2,000,000 American soldiers who reached France, 1,390,000, or 
two out of three, saw active service at the front. American divisions were in 
battle for 200 days, and engaged in thirteen major operations. Twenty-nine 
of the forty-two American divisions in France were in actual battle. In the 
St. Mihiel operations 550,000 Americans were engaged, or five and one-half 
times the number of Union troops in the battle of Gettysburg. The artillery 
fired more than a million shells in four hours, the most intense concentration 
of artillery fire recorded in history. In the Meuse-Argonne battle, which 
lasted for forty-seven days, approximately 1,200,000 Americans were engaged. 

The "A. E. F." was the greatest military expedition which has ever been 
undertaken in the history of the world. The transportation of a fighting force 
of more than 2,000,000 men, practically without casualties, over 3,000 miles 
of sea infested by enemy submarines and the maintenance of that huge force 
so far from its base of supplies, despite the enemy's undersea warfare, was a 
feat that the Germans believed impossible and that even the Allies scarcely 
thought could be accomplished. To the fact that it was accomplished the 
world owes its deliverance from the threat of Prussian imperialism. 



GENERAL PERSHING LEADING THE BASTILLE DAY PARADE 
In Paris, July 14, 1919. 
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THE OLD FIFTEENTH INFANTRY IN LINE 

The Pennsylvania National Guard and Its 
Predecessor, the Pennsylvania Militia 

By Major General Charles M. Clement 

VANIA'S military history covers a pe- 
over three centuries. "The Duke of 
Laws/' in force from 1676 to 1682, 
i compulsory military duty, and the char- 
jn to William Penn by Charles II gave 
ver to "levy and train all sorts of men — 
make war — as fully and freely as any 
■general of the army hath ever had the 

1720 the assembly passed a bill for the 

ation of militia, and thereafter troops 

rmed whenever necessary to defend the 

especially from Indians. In 1744 over 

volunteers, armed at their own expense, 

wcic idrnished to England in the war against 

France. In the French and Indian war, a few years later, 2,700 men from 

Pennsylvania participated. In the Revolutionary War the state supplied 

29,55s men, of whom 22,198 were regular Continental troops. 

In 1802 the legislature divided the state into fourteen military districts 
and reorganized 128 existing regiments. Shortly after the war of 1812 had 
demonstrated many deficiencies in the act, remedial legislation was passed 
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regulating, among other matters, the call of the militia into the service of the 
national and state governments. 

The following year the Commonwealth was divided into sixteen military 
districts, the limits of age and exemption were fixed, articles of war were 
promulgated and a system of pensions and a bonus for service in Canada were 
inaugurated. A cockade of red and blue — the predecessor by more than one 
hundred years of the red Keystone of the Twenty-eighth Division — was 
worn. 

With the Act of 1822 came the vicious principle of election of officers, 
including the sixteen major generals. It authorized the holding of commis- 
sions by officers in more than one military unit, and at elections for general 
officers each officer had one vote for every separate commission he held. It 
also authorized the organization of volunteer regiments in addition to the regi- 
mental organizations into which the organized militia were divided. 

The Act of 1858 exempted from military duty only ministers of the gos- 
pel, professors of colleges, school directors, and judges of court. All previous 
exemptions disappeared. This act established a commutation tax of fifty cents 
to cover the cost of arms, accoutrements and accessories specified in the Act 
of May 8, 1792, the fund arising from this tax to be applied exclusively for 
the benefit of the organized militia. The divisions were increased from sixteen 
to twenty, each county in the Commonwealth was made a separate brigade, 

Philadelphia County to have three brigades. The 
minimum strength of a company was thirty-two and 
regiments were to consist of a minimum of five 
companies. Two annual parades, with the alterna- 
tive of a six day encampment without pay were 
established. This Act established the "Grand Staff 
of the Militia of this Commonwealth," which was 
to consist of twenty aides, one in each division, no 
person to be eligible who had not previously held 
the commission of captain. In later days, these 
aides ceased to be official representatives of a terri- 
torial division of the state, and became political and 
social appointments. Their appointment was finally 
discontinued by Governor Sproul. 

Two years after this act came the war between 
the states. Four days after the call Pennsylvania 
had placed at the national capitol 600 men, the first 
to arrive for its defense. Ten days later twenty-five 
regiments were organized and in the field, aggregat- 
ing 20,979 men. Realizing the inadequacy of the 
President's call, at the instance of Governor Andrew 
JOHN F REYNOLDS ^* Curtin, the legislature authorized the organiza- 

Monument in the national ^^^ ^^ ^ "reserved COrpS of the militia," with seven- 
cemetery at Gettysburg. teen regiments of mfantry, one of cavalry and one 
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AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH OF COMPANY D, SECOND REGIMENT 
This company became Battery D, 108th Field Artillery. 

of light artillery. The War Department refused the additional regiments from 
Pennsylvania in May, but after the first battle of Bull Run called these reserve 
regiments into the service of the United States; they constituted the first 
three-months' men and were known as the Pennsylvania Reserves. Under 
the call of July 7, 1862, the number of regiments was increased from 115 to 
163, in addition to which 50,000 volunteer militia were called into service in 
September and placed under the command of Brigadier General John F. Rey- 
nolds. Twenty-five regiments were formed for emergency service, besides 
independent companies of cavalry and batteries of artillery. This prompt 
service received the thanks of Major General George B. McClellan, then 
commanding the Army of the Potomac, of Governor A. W. Bradford of Mary- 
land and of President Lincoln. Soon afterward the state draft was held, 
and fifteen regiments organized, numbered from 158 to 179, inclusive, making 
the total sent into service from the state, including three-months' men, 200,336. 

In his report for 1863, Adjutant General A. L. Russell called attention to 
the fact that all provisions for enforcing military laws had been abolished, and 
as every man no longer formed part of a company in his own neighborhood, 
men could only be reached by draft. He emphasized this fact — "Our modern 
system depends upon volunteers, and they are the only ones who can be called 
upx)n in an emergency," and urged the reestablishment of a militia system that 
would enforce compulsory military service without the draft. 

Steps were taken to put these recommendations into effect through the 
Act of 1864, which drew a distinction between the active militia and the unor- 
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CAMP HUMPHREYS, VIRGINIA, HEADQUARTERS OF ALLABACH'S BRIGADE 
From February to April, 1863, Camp Humphreys was occupied by the issth, 123rd, 131st and 

133rd Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

ganized militia. The active militia was to be composed of volunteers and called 
into service first in case of war or invasion. This was the foundation upon 
which the later military legislation of this Commonwealth was based. 

The Act of 1867 gave distinctive recognition to old organizations, and 
established the right of the First Troop Philadelphia State Cavalry, the Artil- 
lery Corps of Washington Grays, and the Infantry Corps of National Guards 
to maintain their respective organizations with their original privileges and 
immunities. The First City Troop had an organization dating back to the 
earliest days of the Revolution. The Infantry Corps of the National Guards 
became the Second Regiment Pennsylvania National Guard and has had a 
continuous existence for eighty years. So little attention was paid to this act 
that late in 1868 only seven counties had reported their military enrollment, 
viz.: Bradford, Cambria, Clearfield, Crawford, Lebanon, Mifflin and Tioga. 

In his report for 1869 Adjutant General McCleary called attention to the 
general apathy and indifference which naturally prevailed after the close of 
the Civil War, and showed that after a lapse of four years this seemed to have 
entirely passed away. In October, 1867, there were twenty-six volunteer 
military companies in the state, which had increased to 168 companies actually 
in organization and condition for service November 30, 1869, with twenty-five 
other companies in process of organization. 

In 1870 the number of military divisions was increased to twenty-one, 
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and there were provided boards to determine the efficiency of officers and to 
disband companies with less than their minimum strength. It styled the 
organized militia as the national guard. 

In his report for that year, it is interesting to note, Adjutant General 
Russell said: "It seems to be now settled, at least so far as European gov- 
ernments are concerned, that all arbitraments of question between nations 
must be determined by the bayonet and the sword. Adjustments by diplomacy 
seem to be no longer practicable, so that however the American people may 
devote themselves to the pursuits of peace, they should at the same time 
always be prepared for war. They should adapt themselves to a standard 
fitting at all times to receive a sudden challenge or repel a precipitate attack. 
It well becomes not only the national government to be in a condition of readi- 
ness, but the states of the Union should not fail to prepare in time of peace for 
any call that may be made upon them in time of war." Nearly fifty years after 
this report, when the United States entered the World War, the nation was as 
unprepared as when it was 
written. 

Under Governor John 
F. Hartranft, a Union 
soldier in the Civil War, 
and the divisional com- 
mander of the reorganized 
National Guard from the 
expiration of his commis- 
sion as governor until his 
death, the strength of the 
National Guard was fixed 
at 10,000, with two in- 
spections annually and a 
definite allowance of $400 
to each company. The 
infantry corps of State 
Fencibles, the Washington 
Infantry of Pittsburgh, 
the Weccacoe Legion of 
Philadelphia, the Ringold 
Artillery of Reading, the 
Duquesne Grays of Pitts- 
burg, the City Grays of 
Harrisburg and the Titus- 
ville Citizens' Corps were 
added to the organizations 
authorized to retain their 
original vested rights. 

Under the Act of 



MAJOR GENERAL JOHN F. HARTRANFT 
During the Civil War he was colonel commanding the sist 
Pennsylvania Infantry, later commander, with the brevet rank 
of major general, of a division in the Ninth Corps. After 
the Civil War he was for two terms auditor-general of Penn- 
sylvania, then from 1872 to 1878 governor of the state. From 
1879 until hb death he commanded the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, with the rank of major general. 
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1876, the number of di- 
visions was reduced to 
ten, the units, exclusive 
of those privileged by 
law, were organized into 
regiments, with 738 of- 
ficers and 8,261 enlisted 
men and 169 company 
organizations. 

The infantry regi- 
ments were numbered 
from one to nineteen, 
inclusive. Of these the 
First, Third, Fourth, 
Sixth, Eighth, Tenth, 
Thirteenth, Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth retained their 
numerical designations until the outbreak of the World War. The Fourteenth, 
Second and Ninth were converted into the First, Second and Third Artillery; 
the Twelfth was divided, one battalion to the cavalry as a squadron and the 
residue distributed among other organizations; the Fifth, Seventh, Eleventh, 
Fifteenth, Seventeenth and Nineteenth were mustered out at various times. 
The newly organized troops were severely tested by industrial disturb- 
ances and labor troubles at Susquehanna Depot. As usual, the citizens of 
the vicinity petitioned the governor to send and later petitioned him to 
recall the troops. Governor Hartranft sized up the situation in a telegram 



THE STATE FENCIBLES IN CAMP 



DRUM CORPS OF THE STATE FENCIBLES 
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to the burgess of Susquehanna Depot, which has been a model for all subse- 
quent governors of Pennsylvania: "My duty is not to make the laws, or to 
criticize them, but to execute them; and that duty I must discharge without 
fear or favor. If unfortunate consequences follow, the responsibility must 
rest on those who endeavor to redress their wrongs by violence in contempt 
of the laws of their country." 

Governor Hartranft appointed as his adjutant general Colonel James 
W. Latta, commanding First Infantry, who served as such for ten years, 
during which he introduced systematic and thorough-going inspections. 

In 1876 the commissioners of Fairmount Park provided ground for mil- 
itary encampments for the troops of the several brigades in connection with 
the International Centennial Exhibition. The First Division was paraded at 



STAFF OF THE STATE FENCIBLES 

the opening of the Exhibition, May 10, and reviewed by the President of the 
United States. On July 4 it paraded again and was reviewed by General W. 
T. Sherman, Prince Oscar of Sweden, and the Commissioners of the Expo- 
sition. 

Augxist 3, 1876, the first guard encampment in Pennsylvania was opened 
at Fairmount Park, with ten days' tour of duty. As a result of this encamp- 
ment the general officers recommended encampments each year, which ripened 
under later legislation. The encampment, known as Camp Anthony Wayne, 
was participated in by all the ten divisions of the Pennsylvania troops and by 
organizations from other states. The consolidated return shows that, exclu- 
sive of bands and drum corps, there was an aggregate of 7,301 officers and 
men present. The reorganization of the Guard as a single compact military 
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STAFF OF THE EIGHTH REGIMENT, P. N. G. 
The Eighth Regiment became part of the 112th Infantry, Twenty -eighth Division. 

division was established under the Act of 1878. Major General John F. 
Hartranft was made the division commander. The idea of twenty aides 
was retained, all of them veteran soldiers of the Civil War, but not territo- 
rially representing their divisions, as was originally in contemplation. The 
division was divided into five brigades: First Brigade, Brigadier General 
George R. Snowden, subsequently division commander; Second Brigade, 
Brigadier General Frank Reeder (this brigade disbanded later and its regi- 
mental units attached to the First and Third Brigades, except the Eleventh 
Infantry, which was disbanded); the Third Brigade, Brigadier General 
Joshua K. Siegfried (the Twelfth and Thirteenth Regiments of this brigade 
were retained, the Seventh disbanded and its units distributed among the 
others); Fourth Brigade, Brigadier General James A. Beaver, subsequently 
governor of the Commonwealth (this brigade was disbanded and its units 
attached to the new Second Brigade); Fifth Brigade, Brigadier General H. S. 
Huidekoper (this became the Second Brigade when the brigades were re- 
duced to three). 

In 1879 the entire guard was equipped in state uniform, being the uni- 
form of the army with state buttons and state coat of arms. For the first 
time, brigades were assembled for inspection at designated rendezvous. Rifle 
practice was started in the Thirteenth Infantry, and the state was represented 
by a team at Creedmore. One hundred and fifty-four officers and men quali- 
fied as marksmen this year, a number which steadily increased until practi- 
cally the entire personnel of the Guard qualified. The Scranton City Guard 
Battalion had started rifle practice in 1878, and in 1879 it was taken up by 
the First, Second and Third Brigades. One hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars was appropriated for the more complete equipment of the guard, and 
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the uniforms were manufactured by the government at Watervliet and Schuyl- 
kill Arsenal. Steps were taken for the erection of armories. Seven separate 
companies and one battalion acquired armories of their own this year. 

In 1880 the First, Second and Third Brigades were encamped at Fair- 
mount Park in Philadelphia in Camp George G. Meade and the Fourth and 
Fifth Brigades at Thomson Station near Pittsburgh in Camp Alexander 
Hayes. This year the regular army began manifesting an interest in the 
militia system, and from now on officers were detailed to the annual encamp- 
ments. In 1 881 the entire division paraded at Washington at the inaugura- 
tion of James A. Garfield. 

In 1882 the brigades, now reduced to three, were brought together in 
division encampment at Lewistown. To the teachings of the drill room was 
now added practical knowledge of camp and field, restricted to the close order 
formation of Upton's tactics. A new system of courts martial was provided 
for, and more attention given to rifle practice. 

With the inauguration of Governor Pattison, Colonel Preston N. Guth- 
rie, Eighteenth Infantry, became adjutant general. General Guthrie's militia 
experience ran back to 1854 in the Ohio-Illinois militia. He went to the 
front in the Civil War as a first lieutenant and was discharged in 1864. 

In 1883 the guard encamped by brigades, the First at Phoenixville, the 
Second at Conneaut Lake, the Third at Williamsport. Schools of instruction 
were started for officers and men in the First Brigade, subsequently extended 
throughout the guard. On the recommendation of a board of officers, com- 
posed of general officers, regulations were adopted providing for the better 
conformity of the organization of the 
guard to that of the Army. 

In 1884 the entire guard went 
into division camp at Gettysburg for 
seven days. Lieutenant General 
Sheridan was in camp and reviewed 
the troops. General Guthrie recom- 
mended in his report the establish- 
ment of a department of militia at 
Washington, and that United States 
Army officers should inspect the 
guard. Both of these suggestions 
finally ripened, and to Pennsylvania 
belongs the credit of having first rec- 
ommended these changes in War De- 
partment organizations. The next 
year the guard encamped by brigades. 

With the inauguration of Gover- 
nor Beaver in 1887, Colonel D. H. 

Hastings of the Fifth Infantry be- brigadier general preston V 
came adjutant general. General guthrie 
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Hastings was the only post-war adjutant general without experience in the 
Civil War until the appointment of General Beary during the World War. 
With a soldier governor and a soldier adjutant general, new legislation was 
adopted, molding together the twenty various Acts of Assembly adopted at 
various times during thirty years, increasing the annual appropriation from 
$220,000 to $300,000, reducing the term of enlistment from five to three years, 
encouraging reenlistment by reenlistment pay, allowing pay for every day's 
service at camp, simplifying the system of military justice, and providing for 
a roll of retired officers for all who had served fifteen years. The increased ap- 
propriation allowed the wiping out of prior deficits due to insufficient fimds. 
This year the division encamped at Mt. Gretna in Camp Winfield Scott 
Hancock, with 7,872 men present for a full week's pay as against 7,543 in 1884 
at Gettysburg for a five days' pay. During this year the Federal appropria- 
tion was increased to $27,649.78, which made it possible to supply the guard 
with the then new calibre .45 breech loading Springfield rifle. Three thousand 
rifles were acquired during the year. A new hospital, wall and common tents 
were procured from the general government. September of this year the entire 
division took part in the celebration at Philadelphia in honor of the centenary 
of the Federal Constitution, the division under command of the Governor 
passing in review before the President and General Sheridan. It was the only 
large unit of National Guard in service dress, and emphasized the importance 
of acquiring a full dress uniform for the troops. 

In 1888 the Guard encamped by brigades and in 1889 by regiments. The 
Fourteenth Regiment spent more than a month at Johnstown immediately 

following the great flood of 1889. 
The Twelfth Regiment having suf- 
fered great loss of property and 
equipment through the flood, was 
sent to Gettysburg in September dur- 
ing the encampment of the Grand 
Army. The artillery and cavalry en- 
camped at Mt. Gretna in conjunction 
with three brigades of regular artil- 
lery and two companies of regular 
cavalry. This was the first experi- 
ment of a joint encampment and was 
found entirely satisfactory. 

The division paraded at the in- 
auguration of President Harrison, 
the governor of Pennsylvania being 
grand marshal of the parade. 
Owing to bad weather, troops were 
paraded in the overcoats which they 
BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM ^^d been using for more than ten 

McClelland years, and therefore made an indif- 
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ferent appearance. April 30 the di- 
vision was paraded at New York at 
the centennial celebration of the in- 
auguration of President Washington, 
the men appearing in heavy march- 
ing order, which compared favorably 
with the full dress uniform worn by 
the rest of the troops participating 
in the parade. 

Major General Hartranft died 
October 17, 1889. His Civil War 
services extended from Bull Rim to 
Appomattox, his services to the 
state from 1872 to the time of his 
death. The members of the Penn- 
sylvania guard, by volunteer con- 
tribution, erected a monument to his 
memory at Norristown. 

In 1890 the guard encamped by 
division at Mt. Gretna under com- brigadier general w. w. Greenland 

mand of George R. Snowden, senior brigadier general, who was promoted 
major general during the encampment. Ninety-six per cent of the guardsmen 
were present. The guard was reviewed by the President of the United States, 
General Schofield and several members of the Cabinet. 

Through the efforts of Governor Beaver, the guard was assembled six 
different times in its total force. The benefit of this assemblage to the dis- 
cipline and morale of the guard cannot be overestimated, and it so demon- 
strated the necessity for new equipment that provision was shortly made for it. 
The number of qualified marksmen had increased from 705 to 4,549. 
Examining boards were instituted to determine the qualifications and efficiency 
of officers, and in nearly all the regiments, regimental schools were estab- 
lished. 

With the inauguration of Governor Pattison, William McClelland was 
appointed adjutant general. The new adjutant general had advanced from 
private to captain in the artillery force of tlie Civil War, but was without pre- 
vious National Guard experience. He died just at the close of his first year 
of office and was succeeded by Colonel W. W. Greenland, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, who had both Civil War and National Guard exf)erience to his credit. 

The guard encamped by brigades, the First at Devon, Second at Ken- 
sington and the Third at Mt. Gretna. The new drill regulations became effec- 
tive this year, providing for three battalions to a regiment. For the first time 
since 1878 there was an industrial disturbance in the state, and the Tenth 
and Eighteenth Regiments were mobilized. 

In 1892 the annual divisional encampment was not held owing to the 
Homestead riots. The Third Brigade was assembled at Lewiston, and the 
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Second Brigade at Brinton; both then proceeded to Homestead for duty. 
The First Brigade, less the First Troop, P. C. C, went into camp at Mt. 
Gretna as a sort of reserve. 

In 1893 the guard encamped by brigades, and in 1894 at Gettysburg as a 
division. The cavalry and artillery were encamped with Regular Army 
cavalry and artillery on the east side of the Taneytown Road. General 
Headquarters and the rest of the troops were on Seminary Ridge on the 
ground occupied by General Lee's forces during the Battle of Gettysburg. 
During this year the Fifth and Sixteenth Regiments and Sheridan's troops 
were on duty at Punxsutawney for three weeks. 



STAFF AND LINE OFFICERS, SIXTEENTH INFANTRY 
In the World War the Sixteenth Infantry became the 112th Infantry. 

In 1895 General Hastings became governor, and Thomas J. Stewart, 
then adjutant general of the First Brigade, was made adjutant general. Gen- 
eral Stewart brought great prestige to the guard. Born in Belfast, Ireland, 
he enlisted in the Civil War as a private, went into the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania in 1869, and remained in continuous service. When he came 
into office, but three regiments, the First, Second and Eighth, had ten com- 
panies; the rest had eight companies each. There were three batteries of 
artillery and three troops of cavalry. He lived to see a brigade of artillery, 
a full regiment of cavalry, a full regiment of engineers and four brigades 
with three regiments of twelve companies each. The annual encampments 
were held by brigades, the First at Sanatoga, the Second at Glen Carn and 
the Third at Mt. Gretna. The naval militia went into independent camp at 
Augustine Pier. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS J. STEWART 
Adjutant General of Pennsylvania at the beginning of the World War. 
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In 1896 the guard encamped as a division at Lewistown, on one of the 
best camp sites so far tendered. Two troops of regular cavalry and a battery 
of artillery camped with the division. Major General Nelson A. Miles, U. 
S. A., and Governor Lowndes and staff of Maryland were present. A new 
Springfield carbine was issued to the cavalry this year. Previously the First 
City Troop, were armed with Winchesters, individual property, while the 
Springfield carbines issued to the other troops were not satisfactory. A 
uniform mess tent was designed and made at the State Arsenal and gen- 
erally supplied to the troops. Uniform targets were issued for rifle practice, 
and the Eighth Regiment acquired an ambulance, the first in guard service. 

The strength of the guard at the close of the year 1897 was 8,787. 
The hope for the battalion organization of the artillery and cavalry was 
still a dream. The naval militia previously attached to the First and Sec- 
ond Brigades was formed into independent divisions reporting direct to the 
adjutant general. 

In 1897 the First Brigade encamped at Neshaminy, the Second at 
Conneaut Lake and the Third at Mt. Gretna. Under the recommendation 
of General Stewart, reenlistment pay was restricted to second reenlistments. 
A provisional brigade of the National Guard under command of General 
Gobin attended the dedication of the Grant Monument, April 27, 1897. 
This brigade was composed of the First, Ninth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Sixteenth Regiments of Infantry, Battery B and the Governor's Troop, 
transported free by the railroads. May 15 the division paraded at Phila- 
delphia on the occasion of the presentation to the city of Philadelphia of 
a monument of General Washington. Major General Snowden was marshal 
of the parade. Governor Hastings was in personal command of the troops. 
Brigadier General Gobin in command of the division. The full dress uni- 
form which had been authorized was issued and used for the first time at 
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BATTERY B ON THE MARCH 

this parade. The entire Third Brigade and the First Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry were on duty at Hazelton in September, 1897, during an in- 
dustrial disturbance. 

When the President called for troops at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, the War Department decided not to accept National 
Guardsmen as such, but to form new regiments of volunteers. Through the 
determined stand taken by Governor Hastings and Adjutant General 
Stewart, the program to break up the existing units of Pennsylvania was 
abandoned and they were accepted, retaining their numerical designations, 
as volunteer regiments. Some were raised to twelve-company strength, 
others left as before. Existing brigade organizations were disregarded; gen- 
eral and staff officers of the National Guard were not mustered into Federal 
service, although very many of them subsequently were appointed. 

The first regiment to leave Mt. Gretna was the Tenth, under Colonel 
Alexander L. Hawkins, which was ordered to the Philippines, where it per- 
formed meritorious service. The regiment came home under Lieutenant 
Colonel James E. Barnett, Colonel Hawkins having died abroad. 

The Eighth, Twelfth and Thirteenth Regiments were assigned to the 
Second Army Corps at Camp Alger, Virginia, having their former brigade 
commander. Brigadier General Gobin, assigned to the command of the 
brigade. The Fourth and Sixteenth regiments were ordered to southern 
camps, and were part of the Miles Expedition to Porto Rico. No other 
organizations saw service beyond the continental limits of the United States. 
Colonel Willis J. Hulings of the Sixteenth, was promoted Brigadier General, 
U. S. Volunteers, for gallant and meritorious action at Caomo, Porto Rico. 
Among the officers detailed for duty at Mt. Gretna was Lieutenant William H. 
Hay, who afterwards commanded the Twenty-eighth Division in France. 

The regiments were mustered out of Federal service and it was late 
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in 1899 before the Na- 
tional Guard units were 
reinstituted. The legis- 
lature of 1899 passed an 
Act for the reorganiza- 
tion of the guard and for 
its reequipment. 

The sad story of the 
Spanish - American War 
with its high death rate 
from disease, and its 
many indications of in- 

THE BAND OF THE EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT Competency, materially 

checked reenlistments, 
so that sixty-five per cent of the membership of the guard was entirely new 
when it went into camp at Mt. Gretna in August, 1900. The entire division 
assembled there upon ground not adapted to the purpose. While each 
brigade had a separate and distinct encampment, none had facilities for 
maneuvers in any form, but were restricted to close-order work. Lieutenant 
General Nelson A. Miles visited this encampment, and in a written com- 
munication officially congratulated the State of Pennsylvania on its guard, 
expressing the hope that large encampments might be continued. Hereto- 
fore it had been deemed advantageous to locate the annual encampment 
in various parts of the state, but it was realized that a permanent camp site 
should be acquired. 

The commission of Major General George R. Snowden expired July 
25, 1900, and the Governor appointed Brigadier General Charles Miller 
a major general. He had been appointed to the command of the Second 
Brigade while the troops were in the field, to be major general. General 
Miller was a Civil War veteran, 
having served in Company A, 
Seventy-fourth, New York. The 
commanding generals of all three 
brigades were senior in service 
and in rank to the new major 
general. 

Serious riots breaking out 
in Schuylkill County on Septem- 
ber 21, 1900, the Fourth, Eighth 
and Twelfth regiments, Battery 
C and the Governor's Troop 
were placed on duty at Shen- 
andoah under General Gobin. 

The service was brief. ^ colonel Michael sheridan and mem- 

During the term of service bers of his staff 
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of General Miller, the guard was built up to 145 companies of infantry, 
five troops of cavalry and two batteries of artillery, divided into three 
brigades. The First Brigade had four infantry regiments and three troops 
of cavalry; the Second Brigade, five infantry regiments, a troop of cavalry 
and a battery of artillery; and the Third Brigade, five infantry regiments, 
a troop of cavalry and a battery of artillery. 

In July, 1902, the division encamped at Gettysburg. This camp was 
ofiicially visited by the Secretary of War, Elihu Root, Major General C. 
Corbin, Brigadier Generals Leonard Wood, Alfred E. Bates and W. H. Car- 
ter. The Secretary of War, at the conclusion of a review tendered him, 
said: 



BATTERY B FIRING (BATTERY B, 107TH FIELD ARTILLERY, IN THE WORLD WAR) 

"This is not merely a perfunctory body of soldiers which I have seen, 
it is a practical body, and my words are based upon genuine observation, 
for I am deeply interested in bringing about an entente cordiale, and sympa- 
thetic relation and camaraderie between the Regular Army and the Guard." 
Secretary Root expressed in this paragraph one of the fundamental needs 
of this country. In the years that have elapsed, little has been done to 
bring about the entente cordiale for which he contended, nor will the prob- 
lem of a suitable military establishment for the United States be solved 
until someone, as wise as Secretary Root, is found, who will bring it about 
by compulsion. 

The encampment had hardly closed when rioting in Schuylkill and 
Carbon Counties resulted in placing the Eighth Regiment (Colonel Joseph 
R. Hutchison) the Twelfth Regiment (Colonel Charles M. Clement) two 
companies of the Fourth Infantry and the Governor's Troop, on duty at 
Shenandoah. As what is known as the "great anthracite coal strike" spread, 
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the entire guard was 
placed in the field. In- 
dependent, rioting hav- 
ing started at Lebanon 
among iron and steel 
workers, one battalion of 
the Twelfth Infantry 
was sent there under 
Colonel Clement. In 
1905 the division en- 
camped by brigades at 
Perkasie, Erie and Mt. 
Gretna. Major General 
Miller, reappointed to 
the command of the divi- 
A PART OF THE FIRST BRIGADE IN LINE sion, resigned his active 

commission in 1906. 
Among army officers detailed for duty at these encampments was Major 
George Bell, Jr., First U. S. Infantry, who was later district commander, 
as brigadier general, at El Paso. He became a major general in the 
A. E. F. A State Armory Board was organized and the first step taken 
in the construction of armories for the National Guard. This legislation 
was pursuant to insistent pressure brought by the State National Guard 
Association, which induced the legislature to appropriate $250,000 for that 
purpose. 

In 1906 the guard encamped as a division at Gettysburg under com- 
mand of Major General Gobin. General Gobin had been in military service 
since April 23, 1861, when he was commissioned first lieutenant. Eleventh 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, being mustered out of Civil 
War service with the grade of brevet brigadier general for faithful and 
meritorious service. He joined the National Guard as captain July 19, 
1 87 1, and continuing therein until his commission as major general. The 
"fibre dyed duck" uniform manufactured at the state arsenal in 1900 and 
used as a service uniform until the spring of 1906, was discontinued; in its 
place the khaki uniform, army standard, was issued. It was manufactured 
at the State Arsenal. The percentage of attendance at this encampment 
was 95.1. Of the Army officers detailed for duty at this camp, some of 
whom won fame in the recent war, it is not amiss to mention Major John 
D. Dickman, Captain Charles H. Muir, and Captain Dennis E. Nolan, all 
of whom obtained general's commissions in the A. E. F. General Muir 
,was commander of the Twenty-eighth Division. A squadron of the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry camped with the division and with the troops of guard 
cavalry formed a provisional regiment under Colonel Charles A. P. Hat- 
field, U. S. A. To fill the vacancy created by the promotion of General 
Gobin, Colonel C. B. Daugherty, of the Ninth Infantry, was appointed 
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brigadier general April lo, 1906, and assigned to command of the Third 
Brigade. In 1907 the guard encamped by brigades at Perkasie, Tipton 
Station and Mt. Gretna. Captain Charles D. Rhoads, Sixth Cavalry^ was 
detailed as observer instructor to the Third Brigade. Major J. Franklin 
Bell, chief of staff, two captains and four lieutenants from the Leaven- 
worth school were ordered to Mt. Gretna as assistants, among them Second 
Lieutenant George C. Marshall, Jr., Thirteenth Infantry, later A. D. C. to 
General Pershing. This was the first actual step in the practise of the 
art of war under modern conditions. The guard took an upward step and 
speedily advanced in the efficiency of its enlisted personnel and a higher 
standard in its commissioned officers, until it gradually fitted itself for the 
responsibilities which later devolved upon it in Federal service. 

The Legislature of 1907 passed a retirement bill, making retirement 
compulsory in the National Guard at age sixty-four, as in the Regular 
Army. It provided for voluntary retirement after forty years of service, 
and that no officer should remain in command of the division for a longer 
period than five years. Availing himself of its provisions. Major Gen- 
eral Gobin retired upon his own application August 19, J907, and was suc- 
ceeded by Major General Schall, who also retired upon vhis own application 
August 27, 1907, and was succeeded, in turn, by Brigadier General John A. 
Wiley of the Second Brigade. General Wiley started his military career 
as a private in the Civil War April 17, 1861. This year the guard was 
equipped with dress coat. United States Army pattern, and new. russet 
leather belt. The Ninth Infantry, Colonel Asher Miner, was detailed to 
represent the state of Pennsylvania at the Jamestown Exposition. 



GENERAL WILEY AND HIS STAFF 
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In 1908 the guard encamped as a division at Gettysburg, arriving in 
camp by brigades on different days, the entire division being encamped 
together five days. The brigades were given opportunity to maneuver in- 
dependently and on separate ground, 3,600 acres having been tendered free 
by the owners. The Third Brigade did not participate in this encampment, 
having been detailed to the joint camp of organized militia at Pine Camp, 
New York. Among the officers detailed to the Third Brigade was Second 
Lieutenant Harry L. Hodges, who became a general in service overseas. 
There was purchased from the United States government a complete issue 
of new dress coats for enlisted men. Breast cords were also issued, thus 



GENERAL WILEY'S BRIGADE FORMING 
This brigade comprised most of the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade, Twenty-eighth Division. 

providing the division with dress and full dress uniforms for the first time 
in its history. 

The guard participated as a whole in the celebration of Founders' 
Week in Philadelphia, October 3-9, parading October 5, 1908, in full dress 
uniform. Company A Engineers was organized this year at Scranton, being 
the first organization of what is now a complete engineer regiment. Like- 
wise the first signal company was organized through the efforts of F. G. 
Miller, now a major in the U. S. Army. 

Major General Wiley was retired August 28, 1909. He died four 
months later. The guard encamped by brigades, the First and Third Bri- 
gades at Mt. Gretna and the Second Brigade at Somerset. Captain Charles 
F. Farnsworth was detailed to these encampments. He was on duty at sev- 
eral subsequent encampments, acted as chief of staff of the Third Brigade 
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at two encampments and 
was a major general in 
the A. E. F. 

Under the Act of 
Congress of January 16, 
1908, the reorganization 
of the Guard was ef- 
fected this year. Signal 
corps, engineer com- 
panies, batteries of artil- 
lery and troops of cav- 
alry were detached from 
brigades and attached to 
the division. The Fifth 
Infantry was disbanded, 
its units being assigned the first regiment has a garden party 

to the Eighth, Tenth and This regiment became part of the 109th Infantry in the 

Twelfth infantry, mak- World War. 

ing each of these twelve-company organizations. The Fourth and Eighth 
infantries were detached from the Third Brigade, the Sixth from the First 
Brigade and formed into a separate brigade, designated the Fourth Brigade. 
The Fourteenth Infantry was detached from the Second Brigade, made a 
separate regiment and subsequently became the basis of the organization of 
the First Artillery. 

The guard was represented at the inauguration of President Taft by a 

provisional brigade under command 
of General C. B. Daugherty. Com- 
pany B, Engineers, was organized at 
Philadelphia this year and sergeants 
of infantry were detailed for duty 
with the guard as sergeant instruc- 
tors, and seventeen officers of the 
Ninth Infantry attended the Army 
War College at Washington. 

Upon the passage of what is 
generally known as the "Dick Bill" 
an act of Assembly was passed 
authorizing conformity of guard 
organization, without legislative 
action, to Regular Army require- 
ments. By. the retirement of General 
Wiley the command of the division 
devolved upon Brigadier General 
Daugherty, as senior brigade com- 
MAJOR general WENDELL P. BOWMAN mander, until March 29, 19 10, when 
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DINNER TO GOVERNOR EDWIN S. STUART 
Given by the members of his military staff. 

Brigadier General Wendell P. Bowman was promoted major general and 
assigned to the command of the division. The same day Colonel Charles 
M. Clement, Twelfth Infantry, was promoted brigadier general and assigned 
to duty with the commander-in-chief. 

The first camp of instruction for infantry officers was established at Mt. 
Gretna under command of Brigadier General Daugherty, with 392 infantry 
officers of all grades in attendance. This camp proved most beneficial, and 
subsequently at the suggestion of the War Department camps of instruction 
were held at Mt. Gretna to and including 1915. A provisional division was 
detailed for annual encampment at Gettysburg in July, 19 10, composed of 
the First, Second and Fourth brigades, with the Fourteenth Infantry, two 
engineer companies, one battery of artillery and two squadrons of cavalry. 
The Third Brigade with three troops of cavalry and a battery of artillery 
was detailed to participate in a joint camp of U. S. Army troops and or- 
ganized militia at Gettysburg July 11-18. The participation of these com- 
mands in field maneuvers under simulated war conditions was very helpful 
and the knowledge thus acquired was put to good use in subsequent years. 
An additional troop of cavalry was organized, and the cavalry divided into 
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two squadrons, one of four troops and one of three. Olive drab service uni- 
form and olive drab overcoats were issued to all the troops this year. 

Major General Bowman, who retired September 30, 1910, was suc- 
ceeded by General Daugherty, who was advanced to the grade of major gen- 
eral. With the retirement of General Bowman, the last of the veterans of 
the Civil War passed from the roster of the National Guard, with the ex- 
ception of Adjutant General Thomas J. Stewart. The guard was reor- 
ganized to conform with the requisitions of the Dick Bill, general officers 
being as follows: Major General Daugherty, Brigadier Generals Clement, 
Third Brigade; James B. Coryell, Fourth Brigade; William G. Price, First 
Brigade, and Willis J. Hulings, Second Brigade. 

In 191 1 the annual encampment was held by brigades, the First and 
Fourth Brigades encamping at Mt. Gretna, the Second Brigade at Indiana 
and the Third Brigade at Selinsgrove. The auxiliary troops were divided 
among the several brigades, so that as far as possible each brigade had imits 
of cavalry and artillery. Fifty-five officers were sent to a joint camp of 
maneuver and field instruction at San Antonio, Texas. Major General 
Charles S. Farnsworth, U. S. A., was designated by the general command- 
ing the division as chief of staff. He also served as chief of staff to the 
commanding general of the Third Brigade at that brigade's encampment. 

The commission of General Hulings having expired. Colonel Albert 
J. Logan, Eighteenth Infantry, was appointed brigadier general and assigned 
to the Second Brigade, remaining in command imtil the reorganization of 
the division as the Twenty-eighth Division for service overseas. 

In 191 2, the First, Third and Fourth Brigades were constituted a pro- 
visional division for encampment at Gettysburg, the Second Brigade and 



RIFLE RANGE AT MT. GRETNA, OWNED BY THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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the Second Squadron of Cavalry participating in a joint encampment with 
the U. S. Army forces at Mt. Gretna. The joint maneuvers at the encamp- 
ment at Gettysburg under the guidance of General Earns worth were most 
instructive. The ground yielded itself admirably to the problems at hand, 
and for the first time the units had an opportunity to use the protection 
of woods and other natural obstructions. 

In 1 9 13 the National Guard encamped by brigades. The First Brigade 
was at Mt. Gretna; attached to it was the governor's troop of cavalry. The 
Second Brigade was at Erie; attached to it were the Fourteenth Infantry, 
Field Company A, Signal Troops, and Troops F and H, Cavalry. The 
Third Brigade was at Selinsgrove; attached to it was the Sheridan Troop of 
Cavalry. The Fourth Brigade was also at Selinsgrove. The Third and 
Fourth Brigades took advantage of the largely extended maneuver area at 

Selinsgrove, and carried 
out a series of progres- 
sive maneuvers. The 
First and Fourth Bri- 
gades and the First 
Squadron of Cavalry 
were later detailed to 
take part in a joint 
maneuver campaign near 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1 9 14 joint camps 
of regular army troops 
were held for the First 
and Fourth Brigades at 

THE PIT, MT. GRETNA RIFLE RANGE ^}: 9^J^^^' ^^ f!?^.*^ 

Third Brigade at Selins- 
grove. Batteries C and D of artillery were assigned to the First Brigade; 
a battalion of infantry (formerly Companies C, D, F, and K, Twelfth In- 
fantry), two troops of the Second Sqadron of Cavalry, and the entire Third 
Squadron, under command of Major Wallace W. Fetzer, were assigned to 
the Third Brigade. Colonel William A. Mann, Third Infantry, U. S. A., 
was assigned to command these camps. He was subsequently chief of the 
division of militia affairs of the War Department, and the first command- 
ing general of the Forty-second Division. The Fourteenth Infantry, Troops 
F and H Cavalry, the Field Signal Troops and Battery B of the artillery 
were assigned to the Second Brigade. The engineer troops took part in a 
joint encampment with the engineer organizations of the Regular Army at 
Belvoir. The experiment this year of transforming four companies of the 
Twelfth Infantry (Companies A, E, H and L) into a squadron of cavalry 
was a pronounced success, and this battalion was soon recognized as an 
active competitor with the other troops of cavalry for first honors in that 
arm of the service. It was on the success of this movement the determina- 
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tion was reached to 
transform other infantry 
into artillery organiza- 
tions. The three squad- 
rons of cavalry on July 
I, 1 9 14, were constituted 
as the First Regiment of 
Cavalry, and Major 
John F. Wood of the 
First Squadron was 
elected colonel, continu- 
ing as such until the dis- officers mess hall at mt. gretna 

bandment of the First ^^^^^^ Captain Hicks took charge. 

Cavalry at Camp Han- 
cock, being then commissioned colonel in the quartermaster's corps in the 
army. Upon the reorganization of the National Guard he was reappointed 
colonel of the First Cavalry. Upon the discharge of the regimental band of 
the Twelfth Infantry in the fall of 1914, that regiment ceased to exist, and 
its commanding officer and staff were mustered out. 

The commission of Brigadier General James B. Coryell having expired, 
Colonel Christopher T. O'Neill, Fourth Infantry, was appointed brigadier 
general, April 9, 1915, and assigned to the command of the Fourth Brigade. 
The same order announced the appointment of lieutenant colonels and aides 
to the governor, which is memorable only for the fact that it will probably 
be the last order appointing civilians as aides to the governor. The legis- 
lature of 1915 passed an act for the government of the National Guard, 
superseding previous legislation, making the grades of staff officers conform 
with the grades then established in the Regular Army. The election of 
officers above the grade of second lieutenant was abolished. All company 
and field officers above the grade of second lieutenant, as well as all staff 
officers, were henceforth to be appointed, the second lieutenant of the line 

in all units remaining an 
elective office. This was 
a great step forward, al- 
though the commissions 
of all previously elected 
officers were permitted 
to remain in force until 
expiration, but a direct 
result of the passing of 
this act was an improve- 
ment in the efficiency of 
the commissioned per- 
OFFICERS MESS HALL AT MT. GRETNA sonnel. Officers, realiz- 

After Captain Hicks took charge. ing that future advance- 
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ment depended not upon 
popularity, but upon ef- 
I ficiency, applied them- 

selves with greater dili- 
gence to the study of 
arms. This resulted in 
increased attendance at 
the officers' instruction 
camps at Mt. Gretna, 

and a marked increased 
AT THE MT. GRETNA SAW MILL ^gj^j^^^y j„ ^^ ^^^^ ^f 

the camps that summer. That year a provisional division was formed for 
encampment at Mt. Gretna composed of the First, Third and Fourth Bri- 
gades. The Second Brigade encamped at Indiana. There were joint camps 
of the First Pennsylvania Cavalry and Regular Cavalry at Mt. Gretna, of 
the Pennsylvania Artillery with Regular Artillery at Tobyhanna, Field Hos- 
pital and Engineers with regular units of the same type at Belvoir. 

Colonel Charles T. Cresswell, Third Infantry, was the first colonel 
appointed under the new legislation. Incapacitated by serious illness when 
the guard was ordered to the Mexican border, he returned to service as 
brigadier general of the Pennsylvania Reserve Militia, which he brought 
to a high state of efficiency during its service after the guard was drafted 
into the United States Army. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas S. Crago was 
the first lieutenant colonel appointed. He was assigned to the Tenth In- 
fantry. Under pressure of congressional duties, he resigned his office, but 
served his state and country most efficiently as a member of the House 
committee on Military Affairs. The next appointee as lieutenant colonel was 
George E. Kemp, assigned to the Third Infantry; he was promoted its colonel 
on going to the Mexican border, and subsequently commanded it at Camp 

Hancock and overseas, 

until assigned to other 
duties. 

The commission of 
Major General Daugh- 
erty expired October i8, 
191 5. In placing him 
upon the retired list, the 
Governor in G. O. No. 
34 enumerated his serv- 
ices in the War with 
Spain and in the Na- 
tional Guard, covering 
the period from August 
1, 1 88 1, to September 29, 
1915, and expressed his old state arsenal, harrisburg 
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MAJOR GENERAL C. B. DAUGHERTY 
Commander of the Pemisylvania National Guard from September 30, 1910 to October 18, 1915. 
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COLONEL GEORGE VAN HORN MOSELEY 
Chief of Staff, Seventh Division; later Briga- 
dier General, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. 



appreciation of the valuable, faithful* 
and efficient service he had rendered 
both the nation and the state. 

It might be said truthfully that 
General Daugherty was the father 
of the reorganized guard. As bri- 
gade commander, he procured de- 
tails from the War Department of 
the very best officers, and instituted 
and carried out a series of tactical 
maneuvers along modem lines, ad- 
vancing beyond the limitations of 
Civil War recollections. He brought 
the same enthusiasm into division 
command, but unfortunately finan- 
cial and other limitations prevented 
the assembly of the entire division 
at any one time. Not over three 
brigades of the then four were in the 
field under General Daugherty's 
command. He left his impress upon 
every imit in the guard and, at the 
expiration of his term of office, the 
organization was in better condition than it had been at any time in its 
history. Brigadier General Charles M. Clement commanded the division 
for three months as senior brigade commander, being made major general 
December 22, 1915, but without a division staff. 

In the spring of 191 6 Congress enacted the National Defense Act. 
Before time had elapsed to try out the provisions of the new act, the Presi- 
dent, on June 18, 191 6, called out the entire National Guard of the United 
States for service on the Mexican border. The National Guard measured 
up to the expectations of its friends and overcame the criticisms made by 
those who would have preferred substituting universal military training and 
officers' camps of instruction for this long established and well developed 
National Guard scheme, which in time of trial actually furnished the major 
portion of the fighting units abroad, and on many battle fields demonstrated 
th^ efficiency it had obtained through intensive training under its own officers 
and an esprit de corps and a will to fight that overcame all obstacles when 
other divisions melted away. 

On receipt of the President's call, the adjutant general and the divi- 
sion commander went into conference. They selected a staff and procured 
by detail from the War Department Captain George Van Horn Moseley, 
General Staff, U. S. A., formerly First Cavalry, who was appointed a colonel 
of infantry in the Pennsylvania Guard and assigned as chief of staff of the 
division, then designated as Seventh Division (in accordance with a plan 
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of divisional areas by which four divisions of Regulars were provided for, 
and twelve divisions of National Guard troops). 

The division staff, as mustered into service July 5, was composed as 
follows: chief of staff. Colonel Moseley; quartermaster, Lieutenant Colonel 
Fred T. Pusey; inspector small arms practise, Lieutenant Colonel George 
H. Smith; adjutant. Major David J. Davis; assistant to chief of staff, Major 
Samuel W. Rhoads; inspector. Major Matthew H. Taggart; judge advocate, 
Major C. N. Berntheizel; surgeon, Major H. A. Arnold; sanitary inspector, 
Major William Crookston; assistant to quartermaster. Captain R. W. Watson. 

The division was organized as follows: Brigadier General William G. 
Price, Jr., commanding First, Second and Third Infantry, First Brigade; 
Brigadier General Albert J. Logan, commanding Tenth, Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth Infantry, Second Brigade; Brigadier General Christopher T. 
O'Neill, commanding Fourth, Sixth and Eighth Infantry, Third Brigade; 
Colonel John P. Wood, commanding First Cavalry; Colonel William S. 
McKee, commanding First Artillery; Captain Ray W. Fullmer, command- 
ing Companies A and B Engineers, Major Fred G. Miller, commanding Com- 
panies A and B Signal Troops; Major James F. Edwards, commanding 
Ambulance Companies No. i and No. 2 and Field Hospital No. i and No. 2. 



GENERAL DAUGHERTY AND HIS STAFF 

Front row: Major E. N. Carpenter, Major David J. Davis, Major Blaine Aiken, Lieutenant 
Colonel William Sharpe, Major General C. B. Daugherty, Major General Charles S. Famsworth, 
U. S. A., Lieutenant Colonel John P. Penny, Lieutenant Colonel Andrew S. Stayer, Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank M. Vanaling. 

Rear row: Sergeant Major Charles G. Siegel, Color Sergeant Warren C. Arnold, Ordnance 
Sergeant Phillip German, Sergeant William J. Kohler, Sergeant E. £. Meyer. 
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PANORAMA OF EL PASO 

The division commander with his staff took the new "double oath" 
prescribed by the National Defense Act, on June 22, and proceeded from 
their home stations to Mt. Gretna. The field hospital units, ambulance 
companies and engineers took station on June 23, the infantry arriving the 
next day and the artillery and cavalry on Sunday, June 25. The move- 
ment of the troops began with the First Battalion of Engineers, June 28, 
191 6. The signal troops and ambulance units followed the next day and 
the remaining organizations moved at early intervals. Division headquar- 
ters traveled with a section of 
the First Artillery leaving Mt. 
Gretna July 5, the cavalry and 
Third, formerly Fourth, Infan- 
try Brigade to follow. Brigadier 
General Bell, the district com- 
mander, presented to General 
Clement an order from General 
Funston assigning General Cle- 
ment to the command of the 
Pennsylvania troops, indepen- 
dent of the district commander. 
The situation presented was a 
difficult one, for the reason that 
all the permanent staff headquar- 
ters and depots were directly sub- 
ject to General Bell. The district 
and division commanders, how- 
ever, acted in perfect harmony. 
GENERAL CLEMENT AND STAFF The units first arriving at 
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El Paso had selected 
camp sites on empty 
blocks within the city 
limits, with paved streets 
and paved highways. On 
the arrival of the divi- 
sion commander, after 
looking over the ground 
with General Bell, he 
selected a site for the 
division out of town and 
had canvas pitched im- 
mediately on the new 
site, subsequently desig- 
nated Camp Stewart. As ^^ the hunt for pleasure ln el paso 

other regiments came in, they were assigned to their proper stations in the 
new camp site. By July 25 the entire division was located in Camp Stewart. 
A maneuver area was selected and rented, providing ample ground for 
manoeuvers in territory similar to what was expected the troops would meet 
in Mexico, the thought being that before long the troops would cross the 
border. The main officers' street, running the entire length of the camp, was 
called Pennsylvania Avenue. 

On July 12, one battalion of the Second Infantry and one battalion of 
the Tenth Infantry were ordered to Marfa Station in the Big Bend district. 
Four days later. Company B Engineers — "Provisional Pioneer Battalion N. 
G. P." — was ordered to Nogales, Arizona. On July 27, Major General 
Frederick Funston, commanding the Southern Department, directed the re- 
organization of the division to comply with the provisions of the National 
Defense Act. Company F, Fourth Infantry, was transferred as Company 
C, Engineers, completing that battalion. It was replaced in the Fourth In- 
fantry by Company K, separate battalion formerly Twelfth Regiment, 
which thus became a part of the Fourth Infantry and went overseas as a 
unit in the 107th Machine Gun Battalion. August 4 Major Walter C. Ster- 
ling, Ordnance Department, National Guard, having been mustered into 

service, reported for 
duty. A rifle team was 
constituted in the divi- 
sion under War Depart- 
ment orders, and sent to 
Jacksonville, Florida, to 
participate in matches, 
and another detail was 
made of North Carolina 
troops to represent that 
ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, CAMP STEWART State in the matches. 
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Lieutenant Herbert H. White, of the First Regular Cavalry, was de- 
tailed second assistant chief of staff and placed in charge of the complet- 
ing of the division warehouse. The same day the entire division was re- 
viewed, more than twelve thousand men being in line. The policy of dis- 
charging men on account of dependency or for educational purposes was 
then threatening to decimate not only the Pennsylvania, but all other divi- 
sions. In consequence a vigorous protest was put in by the general com- 
manding, with the result that discharging of men for dependency or to re- 
sume education was suspended. 

Any intention of moving into Mexico having been dropped, on Septem- 
ber 19, a wire was received as to returning one brigade. On September 21 
all the other troops at El Paso were formed into a war-strength division 
of 24,000 men. The honor of receiving the review was tendered to the 



ON THE BORDER 

commanding general of the Pennsylvania division, who loaned to the regular 
organizations some 3,000 men to complete their quota. It took five and one- 
half hours for the troops to pass the reviewing stand. The Ninth Infantry 
at Mt. Gretna was sent to El Paso under orders to be transformed into the 
Third Pennsylvania Artillery. This change was made most successfully. 
The energy of Colonel Miner seemed to reach every officer and man in the 
regiment and the greatest pride was taken in producing an organization, 
which in service overseas, gave a splendid account of itself. 

October 3, the First Pennsylvania started home in a severe wind storm. 
The Thirteenth Infantry arrived from Mt. Gretna October 10 and was as- 
signed to the vacant place in the Second Brigade, taking the camp site of 
the Tenth Infantry. That evening the colors were presented to the Third 
Artillery at retreat by the division commander. The Second Brigade had 
been out on a three-day hike and returned October 11. The Lewis machine 
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gun was issued to the 
division and the various 
machine gun units cre- 
ated by transfers from 
lettered companies be- 
came remarkably profi- 
cient. The weather 
turned extremely cold, 
and construction of win- 
ter quarters was started 
on October 18. Active 
artillery practice with 
fixed ammunition was 
started at this time. 

On November 2 a 
convoy problem was 
worked out, including A STREET in camp 

the whole division and Separating the Third Regiment from the First. 

the Eighth Cavalry. 

Brigadier General Logan, of the Pennsylvania Guard, had command of one 
side, and Brigadier General Young of the North Carolina Brigade had the 
other. The next day the First Carolina Brigade, Second Pennsylvania Brigade 
and First Pennsylvania Cavalry, maneuvered against the Third Pennsyl- 
vania Brigade and the Eighth United States Cavalry, the artillery being divided 
in the proportion of five batteries on the one side to one on the other. Novem- 
ber 14 the First Artillery was started for Pennsylvania, shortly after recruits 
for the division began arriving from Fort Dupont. 

On December 1 1 the Second Pennsylvania Artillery celebrated the seven- 
tietB Mniversary of its original muster into service as the Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Militia. A week later the Eighteenth Pennsylvania left for its 
home station and on Jan- 
uary 2 the muster-out 
examination of the 
Fourth Infantry was 
started; January 3, the 
Sixteenth Infantry and 
Second Brigade Head- 
quarters left for home 
station; January 5, Sig- 
nal Troops left for home 
station; January 8, head- 
quarters flag was lowered 
and on January 19, 
191 7, division headquar- 
ters was mustered out. on the hundred-mile hike 
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MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES H. MUIR 

Commanding the Twenty-eighth Division from December 15, 191 7, to October 22, 1918, and again 

from April 16, 1919, to May 17, 1919, the last month of its existence. 
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Foreword by Major General Charles H. Muir 

Nature appears filled with mutually antagonistic forces. The light of 
day drives away the gloom of night and in turn withdraws before it. The 
cold of winter succumbs to and then triumphs over the heat of siunmer. The 
vegetable world springs into the full glory of life only to be attacked and 
often destroyed by insects or disease. One group of men takes up arms 
against another. After a struggle more or less prolonged one group goes down 
to defeat that may leave it prostrate or only preparing for another struggle 
when recovery from defeat is sufficiently advanced. 

The greatest struggle recorded in history started a few years ago. In 
course of time the United States joined one of the warring groups and played 
no small part in bringing the World War to a successful close. 

In keeping with traditions Pennsylvania entered heart and soul into 
that struggle. Her factories, her fields, her women and her men did their 
full part. And now it is fitting that record be made of this part, not only 
to give full credit to the performance but also to act as an inspiration to 
their children and their children's children that they in turn may be fully 
inclined to do their part in any similar crisis. 

The part played in war by a state culminates in actual combat but 
begins far back in the teachings at home and in the schools. Little could 
be accomplished by the finest troops ever put in the field, were they influ- 
enced only by desire for strife and lacking at home that aid which depends 
upon the loyalty of the great mass of individuals to the state they form. 
Inspired by the loyalty that is bom in the majority and has been developed 
by home and school teaching, the people of a state are in a way to make the 
necessary preparations for defense of honorable existence and inherent 
rights. 

In the World War it was my fortune to be allied closely with Pennsyl- 
vania's sons who, forming the Iron Division, gave proof of the prenatal 
influences, the strength of character developed in part by the knowledge of 
the deeds of ancestors, the tenacity of purpose to imdergo the weary grind 
of the military instruction and disciplinary drill so indispensable to the 
soldiers of a modem army, before it dare hope for success; and who, in the 
spring of their existence, when the call of life is loudest, dared to do, though 
in doing many of them died. All honor to them, and may the story of their 
deeds be so told as to inspire those that come after to do likewise. May 
those who fell— in stopping the last thrust of a foe confident and arrogant 
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in his past success, in driving him back from south of the Marne to the 
Aisne, in breaking through his Argonne position that he so strongly hoped 
was impregnable, and in the struggle in the Woevre that terminated only 
on the minute that the armistice went into effect — may those yet live. 




Major General, 
Commanding Twenty-eighth Division. 



Foreword by Major General W. H. Hay 

The division formed from the National Guard of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania was, when drafted into the federal service, designated as the Twenty- 
eighth Division and when mentioned in official dispatches was referred to 
by that designation. It is better known, however, to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, and also to a less extent, to the whole United States, as the Keystone 
Division. The Germans, against whom the division fought in France, soon 
recognized its indomitable fighting spirit and named it "The Iron Division." 
The reputation earned on the Vesle, in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, and 
in the Thiaucourt sector as a part of the Second Army, was maintained until 
the very end of its existence as an organized body. The records of its high 
achievements are preserved in the graveyards of France where lie its dead, 
in the official records of the American Expeditionary Forces where is told 
in concise terms the story of its deeds as a battle unit, and in the hearts of 
a loving country where it will remain enshrined through all eternity. 

While the division originally consisted entirely of men from the state 
of Pennsylvania, its losses in the Champagne-Marne and in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensives were so severe that, when the armistice was signed, only 
about sixty-five per cent of its personnel were from that state. In its tone, 
however, and in its traditions, it was to the very end a Pennsylvania division, 
and the fact that the shoulder insignia adopted by the division was the key- 
stone, the central device in the seal of the great state of Pennsylvania, 
caused even those of its members who were not from Pennsylvania to feel 
sensible of the wonderful esprit which had always been a heritage of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard division. 

I have been identified more or less closely with Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania National Guard for over twenty years. At the outbreak of 
the Spanish- American War in 1898 I was sent as camp quartermaster to 
Mount Gretna, where the Pennsylvania troops were mobilized, and I re- 
mained there until the last Guard unit was sent south. After the war was 
over and the Pennsylvania volunteer organizations returned home for muster 
out, I was designated as property receiving officer and as commissary. In 
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this way I became personally acquainted with nearly all of the field and 
staff officers and with many company officers. Several years later I served 
as commandant of cadets at the Pennsylvania State College and still further 
strengthened the bonds of friendship with Pennsylvania people. Upon my 
promotion to the grade of major general in October, 191 8, I was assigned 
to the command of the Twenty-eighth Division, and when I joined the 
division at Euvezin it was^ to me like a return home. I was welcomed on 
my arrival by many men whom I had known as subalterns and young staff 
officers in 1898 and at various times thereafter, and I also found among the 
officers of the division many men who had been students under me at J^enn- 
sylvania State. It is no wonder then that I feel and affectionate, almost li pro- 
prietary, interest in the Twenty-eighth Division. 

It was not my good fortune to command the Twenty-eighth Division 
until after it had been withdrawn from the Meuse-Argonne offensive. It 
had already won unfading laurels and gained the right to be considered one 
of the very best fighting divisions in the A. E. F. Its work in the Thiaucourt 
sector, during the last three weeks before the signing of the armistice, was 
brilliantly done and fully sustained the reputation already achieved. I soon 
found that it was a wonderful fighting unit which responded nobly to every 
call made upon it. 

After the signing of the armistice the officers of the Twenty-Eighth 
Division were confronted with the problem of keeping up the morale of its 
personnel during the many months that must elapse before it could be sent 
home for demobilization. To my mind, the spirit of the division was never 
shown to better advantage, even during the terrible days of the fighting on 
the Vesle and in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, than during the trying days 
when officers and men for more than five months were compelled to live in 
uncomfortable billets and work constantly in mud and rain and snow. That 
they did this during the long period of waiting while at the same time the 
health and morale of the command were kept up to the highest point is a 
record which other divisions may have equaled but which no other division 
could possibly have surpassed. 

I look back with pride upon the six months during which I had the 
honor of commanding the Twenty-eighth Division, and the greatest regret of 
my life is that I was not allowed to return home and take part in the won- 
derful welcome which was accorded it before its muster out. Should we ever 
again become involved in a great war, I can think of no grater honor for 
myself than that I should be again designated to lead it in battle. 

Major General, U. S. Army. 
Brownsville, Texas. 
February 11, 1920. 
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MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES M. CLEMENT 
First commander of the Twenty-eighth Division. 
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A GLIMPSE OF VARENNES ACROSS THE AIRE 

The Twenty-eighth Division 

By Major General Charles M. Clement 

N^ sixty days after the return of division 
dquarters from the Mexican border, reor- 
ization of the division was begun, with a view 
I state of war with Germany. An adminis- 
:ive staff was created in the Pennsylvania 
Lional Guard, transfers of officers and en- 
sd men were made from the division per- 
nel to the new organization, in a majority of 
5S to be transferred back to the division as 
:ers in new units organized in compliance 
li the Tables of Organization. 

The Tables of Organization of May, 191 7, 
ed for all the auxiliary units of a tactical 
division, and necessitated in Pennsylvania the 
organization of a military police battalion, two additional field hospitals, two 
additional ambulance companies, the increase of the battalion of engineers 
to a regiment, and the creation of a headquarters troop. No difficulty was 
found in locating and recruiting all of these units to full strength. 

Under the proclamation of the President the division was mobilized in 
the various armories on July 14 and 15, except those imits already in federal 
service guarding public utilities. The personnel of the Seventh Division Staff 
was ordered to division headquarters at Sunbury for muster-in. The motoi 
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A COMPANY STREET IN CAMP HANCOCK 

truck companies, both ammunition and supply, military police, field hospital 
and ambulance companies, and the regiment of engineers, were mobilized 
between that date and August i at Mt. Gretna, a more convenient place to 
equip and train new troops. 

Reexamination previous to acceptance for federal service resulted in the 
rejection of a number of men previously found effective for service under 
equally rigid examination by the duly authorized surgeons of the National 
Guard. For every one so rejected at least two applied, so that when mobili- 
zation was completed the division was at maximum strength. 

August 5, 191 7, the entire enlisted personnel and all officers below the 

grade of general officers, passed under the 
automatic draft and became a part of the 
United States Army, although then styled 
"National Guard of the United States," and 
new commissions were issued to officers as 
of their respective grades in the National 
Guard of the United States. It should be 
noted here that the smiles of English and 
French officers overseas eventually brought 
our military heads to recognize that there 
should be but one United States Army, and 
all variations of insignia indicating National 
Guard or National Army were done away 
with. 

The commanding general of the divi- 
sion was continued in service by telegraphic 
order of the President as Major General, 
DIVISION HEADQUARTERS National Guard, and retained command of 
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the Seventh Division, being nominated Major General, National Army, August 
15, and confirmed by the Senate, August 20, 1917. 

On August 2, the Eastern Department issued orders relieving all troops 
of this division then doing guard duty in that department, and the respective 
units proceeded to their home stations to await movement to Camp Hancock. 
Ten days later the first detail of officers was ordered to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
for instruction in grenade, bayonet work, musketry, automatic rifle and ma- 
chine gun fire. These details were continued from time to time. August 14 
a confidential order was received from commanding general, Eastern Depart- 
ment, directing the K-I-L-M Battalion of the Fourth Infantry, Major Quentin 
O. Reitzel commanding, to report to the commanding general. Eastern 
Department. This battalion subsequently formed a machine gun battalion 
of the Forty-second (Rainbow) Division, and its history as such does not 
belong here. This 
battalion was raised to 
full war strength by the 
transfer to it of officers 
and men from the Six- 
teenth Infantry. 

On August 15 came 
the first orders for move- 
ment to Camp Han- 
cock, Ambulance Com- 
pany No. I, Field Hos- 
pital No. I, and a bat- 
talion of the First En- 
gineers under Major J. 
H. M. Andrews being 
ordered to proceed at 
once. On August 17 
Major W. C. Sterling, 

O. C, Captain William p^R^ OF camp hancock 

H. Zierdt, Third Penn- 
sylvania Field Artillery, First Lieutenant J. R. Oatman and First Lieutenant 
Wilbur R. Harris, Tenth Infantry, were ordered to Camp Hancock for the 
purpose of reconnoitering and selecting small arms target practice ranges, 
supervising the work of constructing butts, etc. They were accompanied by 
a detail of enlisted men, all reporting to Major George H. Smith, Q. M. C, 
this division. Major Harry D. Case, Fourth Infantry, was ordered to Camp 
Hancock as detachment commander. First Lieutenant Edward T. Hager being 
designated as his adjutant. On the same date, the division commander, with 
his authorized aides, was directed to proceed to Camp Hancock, to assume 
command of the Twenty-eighth Division. With that order the final change 
of the designation of the division from the Seventh to the Twenty-eighth was 
made. The division commander designated Brigadier General William G. 
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Price, Jr., Field Artillery Brigade, ranking officer in the division, to assume 
command of the troops remaining in the Eastern Department. 

Camp Hancock was the last camp site officially designated by the War 
Department. Construction started several weeks after work at other camp 
sites, nevertheless it was one of the earliest occupied by troops and among 
the first entirely completed. 

On August 24 Lieutenant Colonel (later Brigadier General) Edward L. 
King, General Staff, reported as chief of staff of the division. He continued as 
such until his transfer to the command of the Sixty-fifth Infantry Brigade, 
Thirty-third Division, in July, 1918. General King was devoted to the 
interests of the division and worked zealously in its organization and instruc- 



ANOTHER PART OF THE CAMP 

tion, and in the first two months of its experience on the battle front. No 
officer in the regular establishment was quicker to see the good points of the 
volunteer soldier, more eager to recognize and urge the reward of efficient 
services by enlisted men and of merit in commissioned officers. He thor- 
oughly appreciated the fact that the Pennsylvania National Guard had tradi- 
tions of its own, and realized their determination to maintain the honor of 
their state and country. He gave due credit to the fact that a very large 
number of its officers had been for years close students of military problems, 
and had been leaders in drilling and handling large bodies of troops, both at 
state encampments and in Mexican border service. 

Within a week after the division commander reached Camp Hancock, 
the general officers of the infantry brigades — Brigadier Generals Albert J. 
Logan, Christopher T. O'Neill and Frederick W. Stillwell — arrived in camp. 
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Brigadier General William G. 
Price, Jr., commanding the ar- 
tillery brigade, came the follow- 
ing week. 

Sunday, August 26, the first 
religious services were held on 
the camp site. The Reverend 
Frederick P. Houghton, chap- 
lain of the First Pennsylvania 
Engineers ( 1 03rd Engineers ) 
celebrated Holy Commimion ac- 
cording to the rites of the Epis- 
copal Church, and an hour later 
the Very Reverend P. H. Mc- 
Mahan, Vicar General at Au- 
gusta, Georgia, celebrated mass. 
Both services were attended by , A group at camp hancock 

^v !• . . J 1. Left to right: Major Thompson, Captain Fish, Major 

the division commander, his * Cuthbertson, Captain Boyle. 

aides and many enlisted men. 

On September i headquarters went under canvas, and pursuant to tele- 
graphic instructions from the War Department, Major General Charles M. 
Clement, assumed command of the Twenty-eighth Division and announced his 
staff, which remained as constituted by him until the return of the division 
from overseas, except so far as officers were promoted in grade, and therefore, 
had to be assigned to other organizations. September 4 a proposed train move- 
ment for the entire division was furnished the Eastern Department. Between 
September 6 and 14 the entire division came to Camp Hancock. There was 
present on the latter date a total strength of 26,807 men. 

September 15 the staff and enlisted personnel of division headquarters 

were paraded as a tribute to the late Brigadier General Thomas J. Stewart, 

adjutant general of Pennsylvania, who had been called to his final reward. 

On that same day orders were received directing the reorganization 

of the division into two infantry 
brigades, with the artillery and 
auxiliary troops prescribed by 
Tables of Organization of 
August, 191 7, for service over- 
seas. These plans contemplated 
the retention, as suggested by 
the War Department, of the 
First, Third, Tenth and Six- 
teenth Infantry Regiments. On 
initiative of the division com- 
mander, the Eighteenth was 
OFFICERS PLAYING MEDICINE BALL substituted for the Third, in 
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PURSUING THE ENEMY 
A daily exercise at Camp Hancock (as in France). 

order that Philadelphia and Pittsburgh might have equal representation. 
In some way this information became public and pursuant to a tele- 
graphic request from the governor of Pennsylvania the Third Regi- 
ment was reinstated in place of the Eighteenth. While the division com- 
mander was abroad, under War Department instructions the Eighteenth 
Regiment was restored and made the iiith in consideration of "announced 
governing principle that those regiments whose length of service and his- 
toric traditions make their spirit a valuable factor should be included in these, 
the identity of whose organizations is to be retained." The War Depart- 
ment further stating that "its records showed that the Eighteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry was a regiment of long and honorable history, with traditions 
that it is deemed highly important to preserve in the reorganization of the 
division." 

At the time the division commander was ordered abroad for instruction, 
he turned over the command of the division to Brigadier General Price, the 
ranking Pennsylvania National Guard officer, by General Order No. lo, 
Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division. General Price was fully advised of 
the plans of the division commander, and on September 22 issued General 
Order No. 14, reorganizing the division. 

Under these orders, cadres were to be transferred as a nucleus for train- 
ing battalions, to be eventually formed. These cadres were to consist of three 
officers and twenty-five enlisted men to be selected from each company in each 
battalion. 

Under telegraphic instructions from the Secretary of War, however, 
on October 11, 191 7, General Order No. 22 was issued, revoking the previous 
General Orders and reconstituting the division as follows: 
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NEW DESIGNATION OLD DESIGNATION 

Twenty-eighth Infantry Division Seventh Infantry Division 

Major General Charles M. Clement, commanding. 



Division Headquarters 

107th Machine Gun Battalion 



Seventh Division Headquarters 
Detachment Fourth Infantry 



Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade 

Brigadier General Frederick W. Still well, commanding. 



Brigade Headquarters 

io8th Machine Gun Battalion 

109th Infantry 
iioth Infantry 



First Infantry Brigade Headquarters 
Detachment Fourth Infantry 
Machine Gun Troops, First Cavalry 
First Infantry 
Tenth Infantry 



Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade 

Brigadier General Albert J. Logan, commanding. 



Brigade Headquarters 
109th Machine Gun Battalion 
I nth Infantry 
1 1 2th Infantry 



Second Infantry Brigade Headquarters 
Detachment Fourth Infantry 
Eighteenth Infantry 
Sixteenth Infantry 



Fifty-third Field Artillery Brigade 

Brigadier General William G. Price, Jr., commanding. 



Headquarters 
107th Field Artillery 
io8th Field Artillery 



First Field Artillery Brigade Headquarters 
First Field Artillery 
Second Field Artillery 



COLD STEEL 
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logth Field Artillery Third Field Artillery 

103rd Trench Mortar Battery Detachment Fifty-third Field Artillery Brigade 

103 rd Engineers First Engineers 

103 rd Field Signal Battalion First Field Signal Battalion 

Trains 

103 rd Headquarters and Military Police Headquarters and Military Police 

103 rd Ammunition Train Ammunition Train 

103 rd Supply Train Motor Supply Train 

103 rd Engineer Train Detachment 103 rd Engineers 

103 rd Sanitary Train Sanitary Train 

On October 28, under War Department orders, the command of the 
division was devolved upon Brigadier General F. W. Stillwell upon the ground 
of seniority of service in the Spanish- American War; service on the Mexican 
border, — although Federal service, — ^being entirely disregarded by the War 
Department. General Stillwell did not have the familiarity with the plans 
and desires of the division commander that was possessed by General Price, 
and the acting chief of staff of the division did not seem to give this infor- 
mation. The result was a constant changing and switching of individual offi- 
cers and men of the various units and of units themselves which produced a 
spirit of imrest detrimental to the best interests of the division, and which 
continued until the return of the division commander from Europe* 

The division commander returned from abroad November 26, 191 7, 



ONE OF THE FIELD HOSPITALS AT DRILL 
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passed his medical exam- 
ination at Washington, 
November 30, 191 7, and 
on December 2 was ex- 
amined by disinterested 
physicians at home. He 
has the satisfaction of 
knowing that they could 
find nothing wrong with 
him physically, a con- 
clusion which subse- 
quent active service in 
home life seems to have 
justified. The division 
commander, neverthe- 
less, was discharged, De- 
cember II, 191 7, for 

MORE PHYSICAL TRAINING physical disability, 

granted a rehearing — but before the same board — ^and was handed the same 
verdict, which the Secretary of War declined to reverse, although he said in 
a personal letter: "You will be relieved to find that they found nothing more 
serious than is common, if not universal, with men of your years." 

The division commander returned to Camp Hancock December 4, when 
the Twenty-eighth Division was paraded for the first time. The next day 
Major General John L. Chamberlain, Inspector General, U. S. A., arrived, 
and made a thorough inspection of the camp and of the progress of instruction. 



ON STEWART AVENUE, CAMP HANCOCK 
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December 9 Colonel 
Edward L. Kearns was 
relieved of the command 
of the I nth Infantry 
and Colonel Edward C. 
Shannon assigned there- 
to. Colonel Shannon re- 
tained that position un- 
til the return of the divi- 
sion from overseas. reviewing the division 

December 7 Messrs. General Muir and Secretary of State Lansing are the first 
Chandler Willing Hare figures at the left of the front line. 

and Spencer Crosby vis- 
ited the camp as civilian representatives of the Secretary of War. On leaving 
they stated to the division commander that they had found the camp in most 
superior condition. They telegraphed their approval of conditions as they 
found them to the Secretary of War, and furnished copies to the division 
commander. 

Early in December the War Department annoimced that notwithstand- 
ing the provisions in the Tables of Organization, Series A, August, 191 7, there 
was no authority for organizing Depot Brigades in National Guard Divisions. 
This rendered surplus all officers, general, field and line, who were not ab- 
sorbed in the proposed infantry division. About the same time 1,000 drafted 
men were received from Camp Meade, nearly all Pennsylvanians. 

December 15 Major General Charles H. Muir, U. S. Army, assumed 
command of the division, relieving Brigadier General Stillwell. General 
Muir commanded the division during the major operations in which it took 
part, was promoted to commander of the Fourth Corps in October, 191 8, 
retaining that command until April, 1919, when he again resumed command 
of the Twenty-eighth Division upon its return to the United States. 

During the winter, Brigadier Generals Logan, Stillwell and O'Neill 

severally resigned their 
commissions. In General 
O'NeiU's case, the War 
Department abolished 
his brigajle and then dis- 
covered there was no au- 
thority for a depot bri- 
gade, leaving him no al- 
ternative but to resign. 
General StillwelPs resig- 
nation was requested, 
and General Logan could 
not pass the physical ex- 
WASH DAY amination. 
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DATE 

OF 

SAILING 


PORT 


SHIP 


UNIT 


DATE AND 
PLACE OP 
ARRIVAL 


Maya 


Hoboken 


H. M. S. Carmania and 
H. M. S. Anchises 


109th Infantry 


Liverpool 
May 16 


Maya 


Hoboken 


Corsican, Demosthenes, 
City of Calcutta, Ausonia 


iioth Infantry 


Liverpool 
May 16 


May 5 


Pier No. 59 
White Star Line 


Olympic 


I nth Infantry 


Southampton 
May la 


May 7 


Pier No. 59 
White Star Line 


Aquitania 


Ti2th Infantry 


Calais 
May 16 


May i8 


New York 


S. S. Satumia and 
U. S. Transport No. 604 


107th Field ArtUlery 


Liverpool 
May 31 


May 19 


New York 


Justida 


io8th Field Artillery 


Liverpool 
May 31 


May 19 


Pier No. 59 


Justicia 


109th Field Artniery 


Liverpool 
May 31 


Maya 


Pier No. 61 


City of Calcutta 


107th Machine Gun 


Liverpool 
May 16 


Maya 


Bush Terminal 


H. M. S. Anchises 


io8th Machine Gun 


Berkenhead 
May 16 


May 7 


New York 


S. S. Aquitania 


109th Machine Gun 


Liverpool 
May 14 


May i8 


Pier No. 58 


Metagonia * 


103rd Engineers 
103rd Field Signal 
Battalion 


Liverpool 
May 31 


May i8 


New York 


U. S. S. Ceramic 


103rd Ammunition 
Train 


Liverpool 
May 31 


May 27 


New York 


Khiva 


103rd Supply TraiR 


Liverpool 
June 7 


May 19 


New York 


H. M. S. Briton, U. S. S. 
Finland, Maurctania 


103rd Ammunition 

Train 
103rd Trench Mortar 

Battery 


Liverpool 

May 31 

and 

St. Nazaure 


April 30 


New York 


Aquitania 


103rd ^lilitary Police 


Liverpool 


May 3 


New York 


Carmania 


Headquarters 28th 
Division 


Liverpool 
May 16 


May 2 


New York 


Carmania 


Headquarters S5th 

Brigade 
Headquarters S6th 

Brigade 


Liverpool 


May 19 


New York 


Justicia 


gade May 31 
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All of the units of the Twenty-eighth Division sailed from New York in 
April or May, 1918, as shown on page 142. They disembarked at Liverpool 
and Plymouth, and were moved at once across the Channel. At Calais the 
United States rifle was exchanged for the British Enfield. Surplus equip- 
ment and clothing were dumped, to the great delight alike of the natives and 
foreign soldiers, who suddenly foimd themselves possessed of clothing and 
supplies of new issue, and of the very best type. For training, the Fifty- 
fifth Infantry Brigade was brigaded with the 102nd British Brigade; the 
Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade with the loist British (both of the Thirty- 
fourth, or Checkerboard Division). The first phase of training was thus 
started. 



THE GREAT ADVENTURE 

On Memorial Day, 19 18, while division headquarters was at Nielles les 
Blequin, General Pershing and staff visited the division on a tour of inspec- 
tion. At this time the Twenty-eighth Division formed part of the Second 
American Army Corps. The Fifty-third Field Artillery Brigade, after a 
week's rest in England, was sent to the new American camp at Camp de 
Meucon in Brittany. The artillery received its equipment, and underwent 
an eight weeks' course of training in the use of the French 75 and 155 mm. 
howitzers, rejoining the Twenty-eighth Division on the 6th of August in the 
Chateau Thierry salient east of Fismes. 

The Germans having started their last drive towards Paris, the French 
Mission Headquarters at G. H. Q. warned the Twenty-eighth Division to 
be prepared to take the road June 9 for transfer to the French zone of 
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THE LANDING AT CALAIS 
Watching German prisoners carry British wounded. 

activity, and sent interpreters to division headquarters. Immediately the 
English Enfield rifles were turned in, and the United States rifle, 191 7 model 
Eddystone, was supplied. Secret orders changed the march by road to an 
entrainment of the division at Anvin, its destination being changed so that it 
was to join the Tenth French Army, composed of Thirty-ninth and i2Sth 
French Divisions. The Tenth French Army Headquarters were at Chantilly. 
General Muir's headquarters were established at Gonesse. The division 
spent two days under instruction covering tactical and terrain exercises and 
problems in liaison. With the exception of the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade 
it was then ordered to a new area, division headquarters being opened at 
Rebais. Later the billet areas were again changed, the Fifty-sixth Brigade 
with headquarters at Bassevelle being detailed between that village and 
Hondevilliers, the Fifty-fifth Brigade with headquarters at Artonges being 
detailed between that village and Ville Novenne, the 103rd Engineers were 

detailed at Pavant. 

On June 29 the commanding 
general of the Fifty-sixth Brigade 
was directed to assign two platoons 
from that brigade to take part in 
operations to be carried out by the 
Thirty-ninth French Division. Two 
platoons from the iiith Infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenants John H. 
Shenkel and Cedric C. Benz, were 
ordered to report to General Pougin 
DIVISION P. C. AT GONESSE of the French, and joined the head- 
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quarters of the iS3rd French Infantry at 
Mouchrelle for the attack on the woods on 
Hill 204. At 6 p. m., July i, the two pla- 
toons of the I nth Infantry "went over the 
top," in a very vigorous action in which 
Lieutenant* Shenkel gained special distinc- 
tion, capturing prisoners and destroying ma- 
chine guns. 

On July 2 a divisional operation order 
following the lines of French General Opera- 
tion Order No. 143 was issued, outlining the 

organization of the second position of de- DIVISION P c AT rebais 

fense and establishing the general lines: 

Charly — Nogent TArtaud — La Grande Queue Ferme — Heurtebise — Bochage 
Ferme — Coufremaux — Conde en Brie — Bois de Rougis — Clairefontaine. On 
July 4 the Fifty-fifth Brigade went into the line upon orders received from 
the French. The alert was called for at 9 o'clock and all troops returned to 
bivouac. 

On July 7, under orders from the Sixth French Army, General Muir 
took command of those portions of the second position comprising the west 
sector on the left bank of the Marne, having under his immediate command 
the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade, with its P. C. at La Chapelle sur Chezy, 
a detachment comprising two companies of the Twenty-third Territorials, 
under command of Major Lalot, and a battalion of two companies of the 
103rd Engineers and one company of engineers of Second Army Corps, Sixth 
French Army. A company of the 109th Machine Gun Battalion was placed 
at the disposal of Major Lalot, who had no artillery, for the purposes of 
alert. The 107th Machine Gun Battalion was at the disposal of the corps 
commander and in reserve. The 103rd Ammunition Train was stationed 
south of Sablonnieres, in two advance echelons on trucks, one for each brigade, 

while the Fifty-fifth 
Brigade was on the line 
Bois du Tarte. 

On July 8 orders 
were received from the 
Thirty-eighth French 
Army Corps to put plan 
"A" into effect. Motor- 
cycle messengers were 
started with this mes- 
sage to the 109th and 
iioth Infantries. The 
commanding officer of 
the io8th Machine Gun 
STREET IN ARTONGES Battalion was notified 
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verbally at brigade headquarters; liaison officers were dispatched from bri- 
gade headquarters to the Thirty-eighth Coast Artillery, the Tenth Chas- 
seurs and the i2Sth French Division. The next morning the superior com- 
mand over the brigade was transferred from the Thirty-eighth to the Third 
French Army Corps, Lieutenant Rose, liaison officer, was sent from head- 
quarters. Eighty-eighth Army Corps, to headquarters. Third Army Corps, 
at Montmirail. 

Shortly after midnight, on the morning of July 9^ the commanding offi- 
cer, iioth Infantry, reported the line reconnoitered and both sectors occu- 
pied. The commanding officer, 109th Infantry, reported that regiment in posi- 
tion. Thereupon headquarters. Third Army Corps, were notified by tele- 



HILL NUMBER 204, SEEN FROM THE RAILROAD BRIDGE 

phone that the brigade was in position in the centers of resistance: La Grande 
Queue Ferme, one-half battalion; Le Petit Troncet, one-half battalion; Le 
Crochet, one battalion; Nogent TArtaud, one company; and La Tour, one 
company. The 112th Infantry occupied the sector from La Petite Queue 
Ferme, exclusive, to La Trinite Ferme, inclusive, establishing centers of re- 
sistance as follows: Arrouard, one battalion; Les Petites Noues, one bat- 
talion. Half a battalion was in reserve. Machine gun companies were 
distributed at the discretion of the brigade commander, leaving one com- 
pany for the Charly sector. All dispositions indicated above were executed 
beginning July 13, at nightfall, and were completed by noon on the 14th. 

On July 10 four companies were taken to front line positions along the 
Mame River; these companies were badly cut up on July 13 and 14. On 
July 13, Company I, iiith Infantry, was directed to relieve the four pla- 
toons of the Fifty-sixth Brigade in the front line. These platoons rejoined 
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their units, and another company was detailed to replace Company I, the 
left of the line of this sector being considered as connected with the sec- 
tor commanded by Colonel Snyder (103rd Engineers) at Charly, where 
his line touched the north bank of the Marne. By direction of Colonel 
Shannon, commanding the iiith Infantry, a trench was built to connect the 
left of his position, of sufficient size that troops could be moved along it 
v/ithout being seen by enemy observers. 

Early in the morning of July 14, headquarters Fifty-fifth Infantry 
Brigade with headquarters io8th Machine Gun Battalion moved to a new 
billet in the culvert under the railroad west of Fontaine. The extension of 
the division's sector to the east, to include La Trinite Ferme (with the 
center of resistance at the Petites Noues, which called for one battalion of 
infantry and one machine gun platoon) was modified at the instance of the 
French corps commander, because of the large number of French troops 
in that sector. The preliminary reconnaissance of the sector demonstrated 
that the number of troops specified could not be accommodated in the area. 
Two companies, therefore, were held in reserve near the 112th regimental 
P. C. General Weigel, commanding the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade, 
visited the area, and reported that he found sufficient space to accommodate 
the other companies, but that there were French troops in the rear of the 
Petites Noues held for counter-attack. 

The two infantry brigades of the Twenty-eighth Division were now sepa- 
rated by elements of the Third Division. On the left of the Fifty-sixth 
Brigade was the First American Corps; on the right of the Fifty-fifth 
Brigade, the Fifty-first French Division. Five companies of the Fifty- 
sixth Brigade were loaned to the Thirty-ninth French Division; four com- 
panies of the Fifty-fifth Brigade were loaned to the i2Sth French Division. 
This loaning of American troops to reinforce the French was absolutely 

necessary to meet the 
fierce German on- 
slaught, but under the 
rules promulgated by 
G. H. Q. as to the num- 
ber of units necessarily 
engaged before either 
brigade or division 
credit could be officially 
given to any American 
unit, none of these com- 
panies received official 
credit for the splendid 
part they played in re- 
pelling the German on- 
^ slaught of July 15. As 

CHATEAU AT CONDE-EN-BRIE a matter of fact, there 
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THE AMERICAN SECTOR WEST OF CHATEAU-TfflERRY 

were times in those two or three days when the scattered units of the Twen- 
ty-eighth Division alone held the advance line. It was the stubbornness of 
their resistance in this defensive that caused the enemy to give them the 
name of "The Iron Division." ^^ 

On July IS the Germans attacked in great force on the front of the 
Third Division and the 125th French Division. Intense artillery fire 
started at midnight. No further information reached either brigade or 
division headquarters of the Twenty-eighth until 4:40 a. m., when the i2Sth 
French Division reported a heavy bombardment on the front line south of 
Jaulgonne and at the Moulin Ruine, also gas shelling in the valley of the 
Surmelino. Liaison agents from the Tenth Chasseurs reported heavy shell- 
ing in the back areas of the Third Division, also a heavy artificial fog 
over the Marne north of its left sector; and that the enemy had succeeded 
in crossing the Marne north of Courthiezy, but they could get no informa- 
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tion as to the enemy's strength. 
During the rest of the night and 
early morning reports of the 
enemy's crossing of the Mame 
at various points continued to 
come. About noon the Germans 
were pushing with violence in the 
direction of Conde-en-Brie, and the 
Seventy-sixth French Division was 
arranging a counter-attack from the 
front Longeurds-Bochage, in a 
A NATIVE CART USED FOR CARRYING northeasterly direction. A liaison 
^'^^^^^ officer of the Thirty-eighth Divi- 

sion gave one regiment of the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade to the Third Di- 
vision to relieve the Thirtieth Infantry. Thereupon General Muir put the 
iiith Infantry at the disposal of the Third Division: one battalion, to move on 
the night of July 15, being replaced in second position by two companies 
in reserve; and one battalion, to move on the morning of the next day, to be 
replaced by units of the Thirtieth Infantry. 

About this time the Third Division was obliged to fall back in the 
valley of the Surmelin and from the line Crezancy-Paroy. The Thirty- 
eighth Infantry, on the right of the Third Division, was stubbornly hold- 
ing its new line. At 8 o'clock Colonel Brown, commanding the 109th 
Infantry, telephoned to division headquarters that the 113th French Regi- 
ment had broken and were going back through his front line, and he was 
making an effort, with the assistance of the French detachment attached to 
the 109th Infantry, to stop the French and form them in his rear. Com- 
pany M, 109th Infantry, who were guarding the breach south of Passy, 
were cut off by the Ger- 
mans, who had crossed 
at Reuilly and also at 
a point five kilometers 
east of there. At 8:45 
the adjutant, iioth In- 
fantry, telephoned bri- 
gade headquarters that 
13 s German prisoners 
captured in the Surmelin 
Valley by Company C. 
Thirty-eighth Infantry, 
were being sent back. At 
ten minutes of nine, the 
commanding officer, 
iioth Infantry, reported not always easy riding for the staff 

by telephone that the This car was wrecked between St. Eugene and Cr6zancy. 
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Germans had been driven back to the Marne at Chartfeves. It was at this 
point the prisoners above mentioned and fifty-one more had been taken. 

At 9:15 Colonel Brown reported that the German line extended Con- 
nigis through Bois de Conde to Chezy, thence northeast to Champaillet. 
At the same time the Machine Gun Company of the iioth was engaging 
the enemy northeast of St. Agnan at fifteen hundred yards. The liaison offi- 
cer, 125th French Division, reported that the Germans were filtering through 
the Bois de Conde, and that the German line was roughly running first in 
a southeasterly direction, then nearly south along the wood path to the north- 
east corner of Janvier, thence east through Chezy, and thence in a north- 
easterly direction. The French line was roughly from Moulin Ruine east- 
ward, then by wood paths to the northeast corner of Janvier, thence by a 
zigzag line to the second position of the Bois de Rougis center of resistance. 
He also advised that the i2Sth Division desired the Fifty-fifth Infantry Bri- 
gade to hold its present position at any cost. The commanding officer of 
the 109th Infantry was informed of this situation, and also that he would 
have to protect with enfilading machine gun fire the ravine running in a 
northwesterly direction from Dannejeu. The commanding officer, io8th 
Machine Gun Battalion, was ordered to place eight reserve machine gun com- 
panies at his disposal. 

At 9:4s the adjutant, iioth Infantry, reported 100 additional German 
prisoners on their way 
back from La Fosse. At 
the same time the chief 
of staff, i2Sth Division 
reported the German in- 
filtration through the 
Bois de Conde contin- 
ued. At 10 o'clock. 
Major Anderson, iioth 
Infantry, reported to his 
regimental commander 
that the Thirtieth In- 
fantry on his left had 
advised his patrols they 
were leaving, and his 
regiment was having 
trouble with stragglers 
from the Tenth Artil- 
lery, having sent back 
seventy-five to the Third 
Division under guard. 
At 10 o'clock Colonel 
Brown reported two new 
bridges across the German dead in trench at mezy 
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branch of the Surmelin 
River running northeast 
through St. Agnan, and 
he had ordered these 
bridges blown up. The 
adjutant of the 109th 
Infantry advised the 
personnel adjutants of 
the division that no 
morning or strength re- 
ports were available, 
but from the informa- 
tion secured, the com- 
m a n d i n g officer esti- 
mated the casualties at 
700. 

These impersonal 
recitals from orders 
scarcely reveal that the most stubborn fight of the resistance to the Ger- 
man advance was being made at this point, and that Colonel Brown's regi- 
ment was bearing the brunt of the attack of the German guard troops. 
Shortly after 11 o'clock General Darrah directed the commanding officer of 
the First Battalion, 103rd Engineers, who had been working on trenches in 
support position, to collect his battalion, marching it under cover in small 
groups to Grande Fontaine, reporting there to Colonel Brown for orders. 
The brigade commander's purpose in this move was to have a force in readi- 
ness to reinforce the 109th Infantry either on its front or on its right flank 

in case of a turning 
movement from the east. 
At 11:3s General 
Darrah telephoned 
Colonel Brown that 
there was a French di- 
vision on the flank of 
the bulge in the line 
made by the Germans, 
two in the rear and one 
on the right moving for- 
ward to counter-attack, 
"and will counter-attack 
tonight if the situation 
is unchanged. They 
are bringing them up in 
motor trucks. Let the 
THE CHURCH IN CREZANCY men in the line know 
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their job today is to hold the line and when this help arrives they will push 
the enemy back over the river. Let the men know these divisions are com- 
ing up, but do not dwell too strongly on it. I believe it will help the men to 
know this." 

At 12:10, noon, report was received from the lieutenant of company 
M, iioth Infantry, that his company held its line at the bridge-head south 
of Passoy until flanked on both sides, when it fell back slowly and took up 
another position, when it was again flanked and withdrew for the second 
time. It was then 500 meters south of La Grange aux Bois; the French 
held a thin line in its rear. The lieutenant was directed by the brigade 
commander to continue this maneuver, finally withdrawing to the position of the 
French in his rear, and was advised that tihe execution of a holding engage- 



THE VIEW FROM HILL 192 TOWARD EVEY 

ment by his command at this time might be of vast importance. This was 
the first information received at brigade headquarters from this company 
since early morning, and it had been feared that it was either wiped out or 
captured. The news of its splendid maneuvering took a load from all supe- 
rior officers. 

At 12:20, noon. Companies A and D, iioth Infantry (brigade reserve), 
reported their arrival in a ravine northeast of Montlevon. Shortly after- 
ward Company K, 109th Infantry, arrived at Grande Fontaine, and was sent 
to its position at the mill southeast of Monthurel; Company I also arrived 
and was posted in the woods north of Grande Fontaine, and a battalion of 
the 103rd Engineers reported at 2 o'clock. The enemy were now on Hill 223, 
north of St. Agnan. Meanwhile Company B, iioth Infantry, serving with 
the 113th French Regiment, was badly crippled, because the platoons, which 
were sandwiched in with French platoons, were constantly flanked during 
the day. Two platoons of this company were then retiring on the Conde-en- 
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Brie center of resistance, 
and intended to retire 
to the second position. 
Colonel Kemp sent com- 
bat patrols to the Cou- 
fremaux and Conde-en- 
Brie centers of resis- 
tance. The brigade 
commander telephoned 
both his colonels to re- 
serve their 37 mm. guns 
solely for machine gun 
emplacements or located 
machine guns; to send 
out strong combat pa- 
trols to the front flanks; street scene in courboin 

to reconnoiter possible ^^^^"" headquarters were located in these buUdings. 

machine gun emplacements to the front; to maintain a continuous line of 
outpost patrols to prevent any surprise attack by the Germans; to improve 
their front line trenches as soon as possible and to direct troops in the rear 
to construct cover against shrapnel fire. 

At noon, the positions held by the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade ex- 
tended from the left bank of the Marne, near Charly, through La Tour — 
Nogent PArtaud — Le Petit Troncet — ^La Grande Queue Ferme — Arrouard — 
Les Petites Noues. The brigade P. C. was at La Chapelle sur Chezy. The 
division P. C. was then at La Houssiers. In addition there were two com- 
panies of French territorials and one company of French engineers extend- 
ing from Charly to La Barre inclusive, under command of Colonel Sny- 
der, 103rd Engineers. Later in the day the command of the detachment 
charged with the defense of the bridge-head at Charly was turned over to 
Commandant Lalot of the Twenty-third R. I. T., while Colonel Snyder re- 
mained responsible for the direction and tactical supervision of the work of 

the battalion of engi- 
neers. 

Colonel Brown at 
2:45 reported: "Reliable 
information indicates no 
allied troops between my 
front line on the second 
position of the Bois de 
Rougis center of resis- 
tance and the Germans. 
The German line now 
runs in an easterly direc- 
TRENCHES NE\R CONDE-EN-BRIE tion toward Chezy, 
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along Hill 223. My P. C. is being shelled and I need artillery support." 
The liaison officer with the i2Sth French Division was advised that the 
Fifty-fifth Brigade could not get artillery support, and had requested artil- 
lery liaison officers from the Third French Corps. At this time Colonel 
Brown was directed to use part of his reserve to fill in the gap between the 
right of his line and the Second French Infantry on his right. Within an 
hour he reported Company K had been put in to fill this gap. 

Shortly before 6 o'clock Colonel Brown reported there were no French 
troops in advance of the second position to the east of Dannejeu. The 
right of the 109th Infantry was now the first line facing the enemy. The 
sector on his front, however, had quieted down, and the enemy were on the 
hill north of Sacconay. About 8:30 the enemy with artillery support from 
the northeast again attempted to flank this position of the 109th. 

The commanding 
officer of the First Bat- 
talion, iioth Infantry, 
reported enemy planes 
had dropped five bombs 
in the vicinity of his 
P. C, and one plane had 
used its machine gun 
on the troops. A com- 
bat patrol from this 
battalion was sent to 
gain contact in front 
and to the right with 
the Second Battalion, 
Tenth Infantry, and 
west of St. Eugene ad- 
vanced to the cross- 
Y. M. c. A. HUT AT COURBOIN Toads at Monthurel, be- 

ing the French line; the 
German line was between 800 and 1,000 yards in front, and the patrol was 
not allowed to advance beyond that point. A second patrol advanced 300 
yards beyond Crezancy. The Thirtieth and Thirty-eighth Infantries were 
then on both sides of the Surmelin Valley, and the Seventh and Ninth Ma- 
chine Gun Battalions on high ground. The Second Battalion of the Thirty- 
eighth Infantry at Paroy was under heavy shell fire. 

On the morning of July 16, General Muir directed the commanding 
officer, Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade, to cause all French detachments with 
the brigade, with the exception of the machine gun detachments, to pro- 
ceed to Les Fans, and ordered a detachment placed at the disposal of the 
Thirty-ninth French, for its instruction in the use of Stokes mortars. The 
Fourteenth Regiment was given one platoon of Stokes mortars, personnel 
and guns complete, as was also the 156th French Regiment. 
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At the same time, two com- 
panies of the 1 1 2th Infantry, 
then on the east portion of the 
sector held by the Thirty-ninth 
French Division, were ordered 
relieved by two companies that 
had not had front-line experi- 
ence. Company G, 112th In- 
fantry at once assumed this 
position. During the night of 
July 15-16, the commanding 
officer, First Battalion, 109th 
Infantry, was ordered to take 

a X, y, YvaD u uc cja ux djvisioN P. C. AT GRANDS BORDEAUX FARM 

part m a counter-attack with 

the Twentieth French Division, while the First Battalion of the 103rd Engi- 
neers was moved up during the early morning to take over the trenches 
vacated by this battalion. After slight artillery preparation, the infantry 
advanced from the second-line position of the Twentieth French Division. 
The First Battalion, 109th Infantry, encountered heavy artillery fire from 
the northeast, and machine gun fire from Hill 223, which stopped them 
about 200 yards in advance of their trench. Later the battalion again at- 
tacked, but was again checked by artillery and machine gun fire from the 
same direction. 

Late in the afternoon, word was received that the Germans had re- 
taken St. Agnan from the French, who had captured it in the morning. 
Throughout the day the First Battalion, 103rd Engineers, was subjected to 
heavy shell fire. Early in the evening, the enemy line, as nearly as could 
be determined, extended from the north edge of the woods south of La Bour- 
donnerie southwesterly to St. Agnan, thence northeast through Hill 223 to 

the northeast corner of the clearing above 
Janvier, thence westerly to the Mame. 

During the day, the iiith Infantry 
loaned two battalions to the Third Divi- 
sion, these two battalions relieving the Thir- 
tieth Infantry. During the afternoon a 
counter-attack was made towards La Cha- 
pelle Monthodon by one battalion of 
the 109th Infantry and one regiment of 
the i20th French Division. 

On July 17 the Fifty-sixth Brigade 
moved to the right, and occupied the sec- 
ond position immediately on the left of the 
Fifty-fifth Brigade. Toward evening the 
report was received that the enemy lines 
THE CHURCH AT ST. EUGENE on the right were being forced back by the 
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French, and that approximately 3,000 German prisoners had been taken. 
No infantry attack developed on the lines held by the Fifty-fifth Brigade 
during the day, although the Conde-en-Brie and Bois de Rougis sectors had 
been subjected to heavy shelling, both high explosives and gas, at intervals 
during the day. 

At 7:15 on the evening of July 17, orders were received to move the 
Fifty-sixth Brigade and division headquarters. The next day division head- 
quarters were closed at La Houssiers and opened at La Fort de la Ville, with 
the P. C. established at noon at Les Argerieux. 
^ The commanding officer, 109th Infantry, reported that the machine gun 

\ fire on the Bois de Rougis center of resistance had entirely ceased, and the 
French had launched an attack on Hill 200 at 5:30 a. m. Within two hours, 
Colonel Brown reported the French had captured Hill 200 and were heavily 
shelling La Grange aux Bois, with very little reply from German guns. Com- 
panies D and H, 109th Infantry, held a position in the ravine, 750 meters north 
of Dannejeu. 

During the afternoon word was received from the commanding gen- 
eral. Seventy-third French Division, that a new disposition of the troops of 
the Fifty-fifth Brigade would have to be made by reason of the change of 
sector allotted to the Seventy-third Division. The 109th Infantry and 
the First Battalion of the 103rd Engineers withdrew at intervals in small 
groups, the infantry to the woods north of Romegny and the engineers to 
La Fourche. 

Lieutenant General BuUard, in his letter of April 2, 1919, commenting 
on the fight on the Vesle and the advance to the Aisne, says of the Twenty- 
eighth Division that it "bore the brunt of the fighting." 



VIEW FROM HILL 225, OVERLOOKING VILLAGE OF SACCONAY 
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While officially the 
Champagne - Marne de- 
fensive ended on July 
1 8, and the Aisne-Marne 
offensive did not begin 
until July 23, there was 
no cessation of the hard- 
est kind of fighting by 
the Twenty-eighth Di- 
vision. The units weak- 
ened by the terrific 
fighting of the preced- 
ing week were filled up ^ glimpse of the river marne 
with replacements hast- 
ily gathered, and representing many parts of the United States. They were 
shortly whipped into line and assimilated by the division. By their splen- 
did efforts they contributed to the success of its future movements and be- 
came adopted sons of Pennsylvania. ^ 

There was no fighting on July 19 in front of the sector held by the 

Fifty-fifth Brigade, although there was harassing enemy fire on Conde-en- 
Brie, Celles-les-Condes and Courboin and in the Surmelin Valley. The bri- 
gade commander was advised that in an attack on the next day by the 
Seventy-third French Division, the brigade was to hold the second line posi- 
tion. The division encountered practically no opposition, as the Germans 
had withdrawn during the night, and at dark it held practically the posi- 
tions of July 14 on the south bank of the Marne. The Fifty-sixth Brigade 
sent out patrols well to the front and west, as far as the line Grande Fon- 
taine — Baulne — Le Breuil and to the east of Verdun. For tactical purposes 
the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade was placed under the command of the 
Seventy-third French Division. The line of the first position of the Seventy- 
third Division ran from east to west over Hill 200, northeast to St. Agnan, 
thence to Hill 223, Les Etanges and Poirou. The Fourth Division was on 
the right and the Thirty-eighth Coast Artillery on the left. The line of the 
second position in the zone ran east to west from the slope southwest of 
the Surmelin River, 800 meters east to Hill 108, thence past Hill 176 and 
La Dhuis River to a point one kilometer south of Conde-en-Brie, at the 
edge of the woods east and north of La Charmdy. The Twentieth French 
Division was on the right of the Fifty-fifth Brigade and the Third Ameri- 
can Division on its left in second position. The brigade was reinforced by 
the First Battalion, 103rd Engineers. 

During the day, the elements loaned to the Third Division returned to 
the Fifty-sixth Brigade, the entire brigade was moved north of the Marne 
in the Charly-Saulchery area, the headquarters of the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion and of the Thirty-eighth French Corps being at Charly. The Thirty- 
eighth Corps was then part of the Sixth French Army. 
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n \ During the night of 

July 20-21, the I nth 
Infantry was relieved 
and the sector was oc- 
cupied by the extension 
of the flank of the 
Thirty - fifth Infantry, 
on their right, and the 
Seventh Infantry on 
their left. Most of the 
units of the brigade were 
loaded on lorries on 
the road Chamblon-La 
Billonnerie, but some 
for whom machine ac- 
commodations could not 
be furnished marched to 
Bonneil. The men bi- 
vouacked in the woods 
just north of Saulchery and Charly. Horses and transport were moved up to 
the road junction one and one-half kilometers south of the river. 

July 21 the Fifty-sixth Brigade was first held in reserve in the ravine 
of Brasles, east of Chateau Thierry, in immediate support of the French 
Division, which had taken Hill 204, and had its patrols well to the north 
of Chateau-Thierry. The Fifty-sixth Brigade was then ordered to the 
heights of Bois de Loup as army corps reserve. The 107th Machine Gun 
Battalion was moved to Nogent L'Artaud under direct orders of the corps 
commander. A message center was estab- 
lished by brigade headquarters near the 
church at Brasles, and troops were stationed 
in the ravine so as to leave all roads open. 

Two battalions of the iiith Infantry 
were brought up through Etampes and con- 
solidated with the brigade. One company 
of this regiment was immediately ordered 
to Blesmes to assist the French engineers 
in building a bridge across the Marne at 
Gland. The commanding general of the 
Fifty-sixth Brigade was ordered, as soon 
as possible after the French troops crossed 
the river, to send out patrols to the posts 
which had been occupied by these four com- 
panies to make all possible identifications, 
seek out the wounded, and if possible to 
diminish the list of the missing by account- division p. c. at charly 
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ing for as many men of these companies as possible. In the apparent cold- 
ness of this order is recorded the almost complete extinction of these units, 
which for nearly two days had held the wedge which alone prevented the 
entire German line moving unitedly towards Paris. The French police, on 
account of the artillery fire, would not permit the searching parties to move 
in the northern part of the Bois de Conde or on the slopes south of the 
Marne, but details from the 109th and iioth Infantries, the io8th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion and the First Battalion of the 103rd Engineers cov- 
ered the ground in the Bois de Rougis as far as Hill 200, and the slopes 
of the ravine north of Dannejeu. ^^ 

July 22, Fifty-sixth Brigade Headquarters received what was appar- 
ently a French Corps order, in the form of an operation order, announcing 
the enemy's retreat along the whole front of the Sixth Army, which 
would continue its pur- 
suit to change into a 
rout the retreat of the 
enemy division. Com- 
manders were ordered to 
continue the combat "a 
vue;" the corps was to 
be moved towards Char- 
mel. The sector was 
bounded on the east by 
Jaulgonne — Le Charmel 
Chateau, on the west by 
the eastern edge of 
Fresnes — Hill 192. The 
Third Division was di- 
rected to cover its right 
flank so as to meet any ^ g^^^j^ concert in courboin 

attack debouching from in the public square. 

La Foret de Ris; the 

Twenty-eighth Division to remain as corps reserve. The Fifty-sixth Bri- 
gade was located in the valley north of Brasles. 

So far as the Twenty-eighth Division was concerned, its part in the 
fight started with an order from the First Corps, A. E. F., to the com- 
manding general Twenty-eighth Division, stating that the Fifty-sixth Infan- 
try Brigade was t>laced at his disposal and that he was to utilize this bri- 
gade, placing it in line without delay, in order to comply with the current 
orders of the Sixth French Army commander to drive that line forward. 
The division commander. Twenty-sixth Division, was directed, as soon as 
the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade had taken over the line of the Fifty-se^nd 
Brigade, to proceed promptly to the reorganization of the Fifty-second Bri- 
gade with a view to utilizing its battalions or regimental units as fast as 
they could be reconstructed to carry forward continuously the front line 
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HILL NUMBER 204 
A drawing made by Captain Harry E. Townsend, one of the official artists for the A. E. F., on 

July 23, 1918. 

of the sector. "Time is an important element, and your battalion, regimen- 
tal and brigade commanders must constantly assist in pushing forward 
without tolerating further delay." There is no stronger proof of the fact 
that the Twenty-eighth Division had borne the brunt of the fight in. the 
Marne, and was expected to continue it in the advance of the united armies 
of America and France, than the direction of this order, which shows con- 
clusively that the Twenty-eighth Division and not the Twenty-sixth Division 
was the one of reliance. 

Pursuant to this order, at 12:30 Colonel King, chief of staff. Twen- 
ty-eighth Division, advised this brigade to move at once to the new zone. 
This was accomplished by marching in the afternoon and evening, the head 
of the column resting for the night at Essises, the troops bivouacked and 
prepared to continue the march on July 24. Brigadier General Weigel, 
commanding the Fifty-sixth Brigade, reported to the commanding general 
Twenty-sixth Division at 9 p. m., and the brigade assumed the position 
Saulchery — Charly — Bois de Nord. During the night two battalions, iiith 
Infantry, and one of the 112th relieved the loist and 102nd Infantry of the 
Twenty-sixth Division. While this relief was in progress orders were re- 
ceived to attack at daylight, but later it was found that the enemy had 
withdrawn during the night, and the brigade was directed to take up the 
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pursuit, which was continued throughout the day. A French communique 
issued at i a. m. on July 24 stated that French troops had obtained satis- 
factory results in spite of the stiff resistance of the Germans, who had 
brought in new reserves. In General Order No. 348, the Sixth French Army 
conmiander congratulated the commanding general of the Thirty-eighth 
French Army Corps on the excellent conduct of the French and American 
soldiers during the battle, and conveyed to him the compliments of General 
Foch, the Commander-in-Chief, General Petain and of M. Clemenceau, Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of War. 

There was no change in the location of the Fifty-fifth Brigade on July 
25, but the Fifty-sixth continued its advance without serious opposition, 
through the day and during the night, then being relieved of its sector on 
the line by the Eighty-fourth Brigade of the Forty-second Division. Upon 
the completion of this relief, the Fifty-sixth Brigade passed to the reserve 
of the First Army Corps and remained in bivouac in the Bois de Trugny 
on July 26 and July 27, being relieved from the First Army Corps on July 
28 and placed at the disposal of the commanding general of the Thirty-eighth 
French Army Corps. This officer promptly placed it at the disposal of Gen- 
eral Muir, who moved it to a post in the Vente Jean Guillaume as division 
reserve. 

The French communique of July 25 stated that "in the center the 
Franco-American troops 
have at certain points 
made an advance of 
more than three kilo- 
meters. Intense fighting 
has taken place in the 
region of Epieds and 
Trugny-Epieds, which 
was retaken by the Ger- 
mans on the 24th, but 
at the end of the day 
was re-won by the 
American counter-attack. 
The French line was car- 
ried beyond Courpoil, 
and the French were ad- 
vancing in the forest of 
Ffere north of Charteves. 
The Fifty-sixth Infantry 
Brigade, attached to the 
Twenty -sixth Division, 
had a front line position 
in the neighborhood of 

this woods." THE ROAD ENTERING LE CHARMEL CHATEAU 
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GERMAN STREET BARRICADES IN LE CHARMEL 

Under special orders of the Sixth French Army Corps, the Fifty-fifth 
Brigade was directed to cross to the left of the Marne, having as its mission 
the guarding of the bridges of this river in the zone between Mezy and 
Chateau-Thierry. Headquarters of the brigade were established at Ferme le 
Bochage; the 109th Infantry went to Nesles, one company iioth Infantry 
to the southeast of Chateau-Thierry on the left bank to protect the bridge, 
and the remainder of the iioth to St. Eugene. The io8th Machine Gun 
Battalion was stationed at Aulnes Bouillants. 

On July 27, the Fifty-fifth Brigade relieved the Infantry of the Thirty- 
ninth French Division along the Ourcq, with the Forty-second Division on 
its left and the Third Division on its right. At the same time the Twen- 
ty-eighth French Corps ordered an 
attack, which was suspended ; 
while the relief was being carried 
out, the order for the attack was 
renewed. The attack could not be 
arranged until the relief was ac- 
complished, which was early in the 
morning of July 28. 

During July 27, the Fifty- 
fifth Brigade crossed the Marne, 
and division headquarters were 
opened at Charteves. On the night 
of July 27, General Muir took com- 
mand of the sector. The Fifty- division p. c. at le charmel 
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sixth Brigade was returned to the Twenty-eighth Division and located in 
the Vente Jean Guillaume, division headquarters being opened at Le Char- 
mel on the morning of July 28. The Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade attacked 
from the sector held by the Thirty-ninth French Division. Shortly before 
three o'clock on the morning of July 28, the corps commander (American) Z"^ 
directed that the Thirty-second Division be relieved by the Fifty-fifth Bri- 
gade, which should also cover the front of the Thirty-ninth Division. At 
three o'clock, General Darrah was advised an attack was just beginning, 
that the Ourcq River was fifteen meters wide and unfordable, that the Ger- 
mans were holding the bridges with machine guns, and the bridges at La 
Motte Ferme by the help of artillery. The army corps having been ad- 
vised there were sufficient engineer troops present for bridge construction, 
General Darrah was instructed to have the engineers prepare for bridge 
work, and to dig in at daylight. At the completion of the relief, the Ger- 
mans held La Motte Bridge and Caranda Mill. There were two battalions 
in front line and one in support, with one regiment as brigade reserve. A 
telephone message from the Thirty-eighth French Army Corps directed 
that the P. C. of the Twenty-eighth Division should be moved to the old 
German P. C. in the Foret de Fere. The commanding general with his chief 
of staff proceeded to this P. C, but was almost immediately ordered to 
Le Charmel. On his way to the new P. C, General Muir met General 
Darrah and showed him a copy of the corps order directing an attack to 
be made in conjunction with the Third Division. This attack was not made 
because the corps order directing it was not received until noon. 

Owing to the severity of the artillery fire, the signal battalion did not 
have wires laid and con- 
nection was not obtained 
with the new P. C. un- 
til 5 p. m. Captain 
Benjamin C. Tilghman, 
aide-de-camp to General 
Muir, was sent to ob- 
tain the location of the 
front line. General 
Weigel, coming up at 
this time, received the 
orders establishing his 
brigade in its new posi- 
tion, with instructions to 
keep division headquar- 
ters posted. 

On July 29 orders 
were received from the 2^^ 

Thirty-eighth French 
Corps directing that the wreck of a German plane, near jaulgonne 
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Fifty-fifth Brigade continue the attack in conjunction with an attack to be 
made at the same time by one brigade of the Third Division. These orders 
were telephoned to General Darrah, and written orders covering the attack 
were delivered to him an hour later. Heavy artillery fire was kept up all 
along the front of the corps. The Fifty-fifth Brigade was unable to fur- 
nish any information as to the nature of the attack. The liaison officers of 
the Third Division reported that the attack of that division was held up by 
machine gun fire from the woods north of Roncheres. Owing to the delay 
of this attack, the Twenty-eighth Division inquired whether artillery fire 



THE TfflRD DIVISION MOVING INTO LE CHARMEL, JULY 28 

was wanted, but were advised none was desired. The major commanding 
the support battalion of the iioth Infantry reported that he was in rear of 
the Second Battalion of that regiment, and holding the line while that line was 
reforming, with the enemy in force on his front, that artillery fire was 
very heavy, with both shrapnel and high explosives, and very heavy 
casualties. 

It was at this point in the fight that Lieutenant Colonel Wallace W. 
Fetzer was killed at the regimental P. C, and Colonel Kemp was badly 
shell-shocked. He was greatly affected by the death of Colonel Fetzer, 
who was one of the most promising officers of the division and had proven 
himself a born leader of men. Making no allowances for the conditions sur- 
roimding Colonel Kemp, General Darrah relieved him and placed Major 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH T. DICKMAN 

Commanding the Third Division in the Aisne- 

Marne campaigns. 



Martin in command of the regiment. 
After spending a week or more in 
the hospital, Colonel Kemp was 
made commanding officer of the 
camp at St. Nazaire, where he ren- 
dered splendid service. The relief 
of Colonel Kemp was followed the 
same day by the relief of Colonel 
Brown of the 109th, Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry W. Coulter being 
placed in command of that regi- 
ment. General Darrah had his head- 
quarters in this battle four or five 
kilometers back of the headquarters 
of the iioth. He never visited the 
front line during the three days of 
the battle. 

The casualties of the Twenty- 
eighth Division passing through the 
ambulance dressing station at Le 
Charmel for the twenty-four hours 
ending at 6 p. m. on July 29 were 
324, of all other divisions, 140. With the total casualties of the Twenty- 
eighth Division more than twice those of all other divisions, it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that it was the work of the Twenty- 
eighth Division on July 28 and 29 that prevented the Germans from piercing 
the American lines. 

The division line now extended from a point one kilometer south of 
Chery, westward to the Ourcq River. The enemy were shelling with shrap- 
nel, gas, and high explosives. At 1:30 o'clock the commanding officer of the 
Third Division indicated his brigade would attack at 3 p. m., and requested 
the cooperation of the Fifty-fifth Brigade. Here the situation took on a 

serious aspect. The bat- 
talions of the iioth In- 
fantry were held up by 
strong machine gun fire, 
and by the shelling of 
their reserves. The 
French artillery deliv- 
ered a heavy barrage 
whith did not have any 
weakening effect on the 
enemy. Two companies, 
1 1 oth Infantry, c o m - 
A STREET IN FRESNES posed chiefly of replace- 
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ment men, fell back to the woods on Hill 200, two kilometers south of 
Fresnes. The entire 109th was suffering from heavy artillery fire. General 
Darrah reported the iioth could not go forward, and he would not recom- 
mend the reinforcing of the line by the 109th, for fear of making the target 
denser, and the casualties greater. The brigade was directed to move for- 
ward and cover the left flank of the Third Division, which was done. It was 
reported through a French liaison officer attached to the Fifty-fifth Brigade 
that cavalry patrols had seen the Germans filtering down the road from 
Coulonges towards Hill 230. Large numbers of motor vehicles and men in 
squads and singly were moving in that vicinity. The front line battalions 
of the Third Division saw the Germans at about the same time moving in 
single file from north to south at the cross roads. They were believed to be 
on their way to Moulin Caranda. Altogether about seventy-five . Germans 
passed the cross roads at the indicated point. As a result of the reconnais- 
sance of the position occupied by the 109th Infantry, the division adjutant 
directed a change in the location of the second echelon from Charly — Saul- 
chery to Bresles and Gland. At dark the Fifty-fifth Brigade held the sector 
as it had been at the beginning of the day. 
qQ The attack of July 30 began at 3:30 a. m. with thirty minutes of artil- 

^ lery fire placed on the southern edge of the Les Jomblets woods. The attack 

of the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade moved promptly at 3:40. Some progress 
was made, the small rectangular woods being taken, but lost again, due to 
heavy machine gun fire from the large woods directly east on the flank of 
the Twenty-eighth Division and in front of the Thirty-second Division. The 
troops withdrew slightly, and Major Martin, commanding the iioth Infan- 
try, after a consultation with the commanding officer of the adjacent regi- 
ment of the Thirty-sec- 
ond Division, arranged 
for artillery bombard- 
ment preparatory to an- 
other advance. At 11 
o'clock the left of the 
line had advanced ap- 
proximately 300 yards. 
General Haan, com- 
manding the Thirty-sec- 
ond Division, called on 
General Muir for the as- 
sistance of the artillery 
in an attack on the Bois 
de Grimpettes. The 
Fifty-fifth Infantry Bri- 
gade was directed to 
keep in close liaison with 
Y. M. c. A. NEAR JAULGONNE General Haan's contem- 
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plated attack and progress with 
him in the Bois de Grimpettes, 
and General Darrah sent an offi- 
cer from his P. C. to the P. C. 
of the Thirty-second Division at 
Le Charmel. During the morn- 
ing the Second Battalion of the 
iioth Infantry took the small 
woods north of Roncheres, but 
was compelled to fall back from 
machine gun fire. Having ar- 
ranged with the 127th Infantry 
for artillery preparation, Major 
Martin then reported that they 
were going to take that woods. 
The artillery barrage was 
started promptly at 10:10, the 
infantry reaching the jumping 
off place on schedule time. At 
3 p. m. the brigade commander 
reported everything moving sat- 
isfactorily, the rear echelon hav- 
ing moved forward one jump on THE OURCQ river 
and two companies having ar- 
rived at Superior, the P. C. of the brigade. The 109th and iioth Regiments 
were steadily advancing, and turned in about fifty prisoners to division head- 
quarters. About this time a direct hit was made on the iioth headquarters, 
with some seventeen killed; Major Martin, though wounded, remained con- 
tinuously on the job. The brigade went forward through the Bois de Grim- 
pettes, and turned to the northwest to straighten out the line, joining up 
with the 1 68th Infantry on the road to Courmont. Colonel Morrow of the 
125th Infantry was present, making reconnaissance, and General Darrah 
stated he had got in touch with him, described the limits of his brigade and 
instructed him to get back in the limits. "I had to give him authority to 
use the 109th Infantry for the purpose of liaison because the telephone line 
was broken. I directed him to bring one battalion of the 109th Infantry 
over, and place it between Grimpettes and Roncheres in order to check any 
counter-attack from Meuniere woods." On the right flank the brigade was 
in liaison with the 127th Infantry. The division engineer made a reconnais- 
sance of the bridge over the Ourcq, reporting that from top to top of bank, 
the river was eight meters wide, and the stream itself not over two meters 
wide nor over eight inches in depth. The banks, however, were very preci- 
pitous. Bridges had already been constructed 275 yards north of the bridge 
road, and also at a narrow gauge railway, where fifteen spans and eye-beams 
and heavy material were placed to widen the bridge for traffic. About 500 
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ARTILLERY MOVING FORWARD THROUGH RONCHERES 

meters east of this point the enemy had prepared to construct a bridge and 
the footings were all in. This bridge was completed by engineers imder com- 
mand of Captain Booth. 

About six o'clock in the evening the iioth Infantry reached a point 
700 yards from Cierges. Strong patrols sent out to develop the situation 
reported that the Germans still held the town. Our troops later occupied 
the outskirts of Cierges, but because of the danger from gas, and because 
the troops were to be relieved during the same night, the line was held back 
on the high ground to the south. The second echelon at Saulchery had 
been bombed during the night and suffered four or five casualties. 

During the night of July 30-31 the Fifty-fifth Brigade was relieved by 
the Fifty-third Brigade of the Thirty-second Division. The Fifty-sixth Bri- 
gade had no change in its location of units on that date, but was still in brigade 
iieserve. The Fifty-fifth Brigade after relief was located in Le Charmel 
area, the troops being at rest in the woods south of Vente Jean Guillaume, 
preparatory to moving back to the areas assigned them in the Argentol 
Ravine and near Hill 224. The division P. C. was moved to Jaulgonne at 
9 o'clock on the morning of July 31, the chief of staff remaining on duty at 
Le Charmel. Some twenty-seven prisoners brought to headquarters of the 
Fifty-fifth Brigade were turned over to the Military Police of the Thirty- 
second Division instead of through Twenty-eighth Division Headquarters. 
A number of machine guns, rifles and a large amount of equipment were cap- 
tured by the Fifty-fifth Brigade in the Bois de Grimpettes. Estimating by 
the number of dead in the Bois de Grimpettes and the statement of prisoners, 
the casualties of the enemy were very high. At the close of this day the 
Twenty-eighth Division became corps reserve. 
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So ended the Aisne-Marne offensive, through the whole of which, as in 
the Champagne-Marne defensive, the Twenty-eighth Division had been the 
axis of the movement and had thus borne the brunt of the attack. It had not 
yet had the honor of a division sector, and it had not always been given full 
credit for hard work well done, but it was now a veteran division.* 

The French General Order issued by their Sixth Army, in speaking of 
this offensive and the part played by the American troops, said: "They 
rivalled the French troops in attacking spirit and valor. They have during 
twenty days of continuous fighting liberated numerous French villages, have 
made an advance of forty kilometers over different terraine, and have suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Vesle River. Their valorous deeds are marked by names 
which will in the future glorify the military history of the United States of 
America: Torcy, Belleau, Plateau D'Etrepilly, Epieds, Le Channel, L'Ourcq, 
Seringes-et-Nesles, Sergy, La Vesle and Fismes. The young divisions which 
entered the battle for the first time showed their possession of a dignity in 
keeping with the war traditions of the Regular Army. They have the same 
ardent will to defeat the boche and the same discipline which guarantees that 
an order given by the Chief will always be executed whatever difficulties 
be encountered and whatever sacrifices have to be made." 



*For many of the facts relative to the Champagne-Marne defensive and the Aisne-Marne 
offensive, the writer is indebted to the records of Captain Aulanier, French Liaison Officer, French 
Division Headquarters. 



IN RONCHERES 
The 127th Infantry advancing through the town. 
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On the night of August i, the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade was moved 
to the line La Motte Ferme — Bois de Loup — Bois des Grimpettes — western 
edge of Meuniere woods at the head of the ravine, to act as a support of the 
Thirty-second Division. The 107th Machine Gun Battalion was also placed 
at the disposal of the Thirty-second Division, and Major Case was instructed 
to report to the commanding general of that division for further instructions. 
After telephone communication with the Thirty-second Division, General 
Weigel was advised that his brigade would be held in its present position, 
but that one regiment would be held in alert in place and at the disposition of 
the Thirty-second Division. All orders for the use of that regiment, although 



GERMAN PRISONERS BEING TAKEN TO THE REAR 
Near Le Charmel, August i, 191 8. These prisoners were taken by the iioth Infantry. 

issued by the Thirty-second Division, were to come through the Thirty- 
eighth French Army Corps, and all men were to be given a hot meal during 
the night. The troops of the division on the front line were to move to second 
line position for rest, to clean up equipment and prepare for a further advance. 
Telegraphic request was made this day for the return of the Fifty-third Field 
Artillery Brigade to the division. 

During the night of August 1-2 at the Argentol Ravine, the Fifty-fifth 
Infantry Brigade was heavily bombarded. On account of the advance of the 
Thirty-second Division, the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Brigades were noti- 
fied to prepare to move forward, without getting the promised rest. The 
Fifty-sixth Brigade was instructed to remain in the position occupied in the 
Jean Guillaume sector, and the Fifty-fifth Brigade was instructed to march, 
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via the Le Channel — La Fosse — 
Roncheres road, to the area 
bounded by the line Courmount 
— Roncheres on the north and 
the road Charmel — Fere en 
Tardenois on the south. The 
Fifty-fifth Brigade P. C. was es- 
tablished at La Fosse, and the 
P. C. of the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion was opened at Chateau de 
Fresnes at 9 a. m. on August 3. 
At that time the division re- 
sumed its designation as corps 

reserve, and the 107th Machine ^^^^^^^ p ^ ^^ dravegny 

Gun Battalion was returned to 

it. The effect of these orders was that for two days the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion had moved forward with its brigades in the Dravegny — Cohan area, and 
that the P. C. was temporarily kept at Coulonges. 

During the night of August 2-3, the Fifty-fiftli Brigade was moved from 
the Argentol Ravine to the sector indicated above to occupy the second line 
position. The general orders of the French Army Corps relative to this 
movement stated that the Twenty-eighth Division should hold itself in readi- 
ness to advance upon the line from the northern edge of the woods to the 
northwest of Dravegny — Longeville, and that it should install its heads of 
columns there and intrench itself. Colonel Snyder of the 103rd Engineers 
was instructed to concentrate his troops at once in the vicinity of the Bois 
Jean Guillaume to advance with the rest of the division. Field Order No. 13 
issued by division headquarters on August 4 stated that "the mission of the 
Twenty-eighth Division is to push from position to position, following up the 
advance of the Thirty-second Division. This division will march at once on 

receipt of these orders 
up to the line Mont. St. 
Martin— St. Gilles. Divi^ 
sion P. C. at Dravegny. 
The division to act as 
Corps reserve." . 

On the same day the 
Thirty-eighth French 
Corps was relieved by 
the Third American 
Corps, composed of the 
Thirty-second American 
Division in first line po- 
sition, the Twenty- 
INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT DRAVEGNY eighth Division in sec- 
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ond line, and the Third American Division 
in reserve. The Fourth French Division 
was on the right of the Third American 
Corps and the Forty-second Division on its 
left. Owing to a last-minute change in the 
orders to the Thirty-second Division, the 
movement of the Twenty-eighth Division 
through the lines of the Thirty-second was 
held up and the brigades were halted be- 
fore the advance party reached the lines. 

On July 30, 191 8, General Mangin of 
the Tenth French Army issued General 
Order No. 318, addressed to the officers and 
men of the Twenty-eighth Division, in which 
he said: 
GENERAL MANGIN "^^^ ^^^^ ^hown yourselves worthy 

Commander of the Tenth French Army, sons of your great country and you were 

admired by your brothers in arms. 
"Ninety-one gims, 7,200 prisoners, inunense booty, ten kilometers of 
country reconquered; this is your portion of the spoil of this victory. Fur- 
thermore, you have really felt your superiority over the barbarous enemy of 
the whole human race, against whom the children of liberty are striving." 

"To attack him is to vanquish him. American comrades! I am grateful 
to you for the blood so generously spilled on the soil of my country. I am 
proud to have commanded you during such days and to have fought with 
you for the deliverance of the world." 



GERMAN ROLLING STOCK LEFT AT CIERGES 
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In consequence, the Twenty-eighth Division was assembled in a quadri- 
lateral bounded by a line through Resson Ridge on the north, Dravegny — 
Bois de Chenet on the south, corps limits east and west. The commanding 
general visited the two brigades and inspected them during the day, finding 
them to be very well sheltered in woods and old dugouts, spending their time 
in cleaning their clothes and equipment. 

On August 6 orders were received from the Third Corps stating that on 
account of the fact our patrols were unable to advance north of the Vesle, 
the attack would be continued, the Thirty-second Division would push for- 
ward energetically, while the Twenty-eighth Division would remain in its pres- 
ent location as corp reserves, ready to follow the progress pf the Thirty-second 
Division. Later in the day the corps conunander called on General Muir and 



CAMOUFLAGED ROAD BETWEEN DRAVEGNY AND ST. GILLES 

directed the Twenty-eighth Division to relieve the Thirty-second Division in 
the front line on the night of August 6-7, details to be arranged by a confer- 
ence of the divisional commanders. The entrainment for the front of the 
Fifty-third Field Artillery Brigade began this same day, and by August 
8th the artillery had rejoined the Twenty-eighth Division in the Chateau 
Thierry salient east of Fismes. 

In speaking of this week's work, the records of the Sixth French Army 
make this statement: 

"An interesting point is that this division was made up of a great many men of German origin 
who in thus shedding their blood for the United States gloriously showed Uieir loyalty. 

**0n July 30 the Americans attacked Grimpettes Woods after a short artillery preparation, 
and they reached the southeastern comer of the woods, but the German resistance at this point 
was very stubborn. They counter-attacked and threw back the advance troops of the division. 
The fighting was extremely severe and there were many hand-to-hand combats. 
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*<>n the next day, July 31, the entire woods fell into the hands of the Americans. The 
machine gun nests which held up their advance on Cierges had been crushed or captured, and 
the way was clear. Intrenched now in the Jomblets Woods, the enemy by his strong fire at- 
tempted to hold up the American advance. Cierges is situated in a hollow, so that the Germans, 
after having evacuated the village under American pressure, bombarded it heavily with gas. 
The Americans did not stop in Cierges itself. They went around it and in a magnificent dash 
stormed the northern slopes. Then, after a short rest, they captured a part of the Jomblets woods. 

"During this time the French had advanced on the right and they cleaned it out thoroughly. 

"On August I, the Americans had a new series of obstacles ahead of them, the most important 
being the Reddy Farm and Hill 230. During the previous day's fighting they had already shown 
a keen sense for infantry maneuvering, employing the tactical means which are most sure of 
accomplishing their purpose and giving evidence of fine qualities of initiative and imagination. 



TRUCKS PASSING THROUGH DRAVEGNY, AUGUST 5, 1918 

In addition, they showed an excellent knowledge of the use of machine guns, auto-rifles and light 
mortar. That is why they were able again to reduce the German defenses. 

"Hill 230 was taken in a superb manner and seventy prisoners were secured. 

"From that moment the enemy fled and only weak rear-guards were left to oppose the ad- 
vance of the Americans. These latter swept these obstacles before them on the route and took 
without much difficulty Chamery, Moncel, Villome. At Cohan the Germans hung up for several 
hours. But they had to give up and at the end of the day the United States troops had attained 
the heights to the north of Dravegny. Consequently a progress of six or seven kilometers had 
been made in the day of August 2. For seventy-two hours straight the infantry had fought, in 
spite of the difficulty of procuring food caused by the fact that only a narrow road accorded the 
convoys an opportunity of coming up and that hard rains soaked the roads." 

Pursuant to corps orders, the Twenty-eighth Division on August 6-7, 
relieved the Thirty-second Division on the left half of the Third Army Corps 
sector. By this time the enemy had reached the Vesle River, and for three 
days previous to this relief had been putting up a strong resistance to all 
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THE ROAD FROM DRAVEGNY TO ST. GILLES 



attempts to cross the 
V^esle. This river, due 
to recent rains, was 15 
meters wide and 2 me- 
ters deep; its ap- 
proaches were marshy 
and its bottom muddy. 
Ground north of the 
Vesle offered excellent 
opportunity to the ene- 
my to put up a very 
strong resistance to the 
crossing of the stream. 
The ground rises rather 
abruptly from the north 
side of the stream to a 
plateau, which is indented by ravines and extends for a distance of from 
ij^ to 2 kilometers northward. The ravines were so located that it was 
impossible for the enemy to bring enfilade fire on the sector as held by the 
Twenty-eighth Division unless the line was carried forward simultaneously 
by the units of the right and left flank. The Fifty-sixth Brigade was placed 
on the line with the 112th Infantry in support. The Fifty-fifth Brigade 
was held in reserve in the valley running north and south from St. Gilles 
and Dravegny. At the completion of the relief, at 3:30 a. m. of August 7, 
the second battalion, 112th Infantry, occupied the southern portion of the 
town of Fismes; the third battalion, Les Grand Marais, which was to the 

left of the sector des- 
ignated for the Twenty- 
eighth Division ; the 
first battalion, with the 
machine gun company 
and the headquarters 
company, less the one 
pounder platoon, was 
posted in the high 
ground in the Bois de 
Larribonnet. One com- 
pany of the 109th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion 
was placed at En 
Bienne. The P. C. of 
the ii2th was estab- 
lished at the intersec- 

THE FRENCH CHURCH AT COHAN . f Ph ' Ch 

At the right is an American cemetery where thirty-eight sol- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ " ^ ^ y-L^nar- 

diers were buried. treuve — Fismes and the 
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DUGOUTS ON A HILLSIDE NEAR ST. GILLES 

Mont St. Martin roads. A reconnaissance established the fact that the 
Bois du Diable, Les Grands Bois and La Gravette, to and including Fismette, 
were filled with enemy troops, armed principally with machine guns. 
Throughout the day, reconnaissance was kept up by our troops to familiarize 
themselves with the surrounding terrain and to locate snipers and machine 
gun nests. 

During all this time, the troops were exposed to machine gun fire, not 
only from tJie front but from both flanks. The fire from the enemy machine 
guns and snipers in Fismette became so intense that the commanding gen- 
eral requested permission to attack and clean out this village. General Muir 
agreed that the village must be cleaned out, and the next day orders were 
issued. The attack was preceded by an artillery preparation of fifteen min- 
utes and at 7 p. m. a creeping barrage, advancing at the rate of fifty meters 
every two minutes, was started ahead of the infantry. The attacking force 
consisted of the Third Battalion, 112 th Infantry, and one company, 109th 
Machine Gun Battalion, formed along the road running east and west from 
Fismes to La Haute Maison. Strong patrols were sent towards the Chateau 
du Diable for the purpose of keeping down machine gun fire. The Second 
Battalion, 112th Infantry, advancing under a barrage, succeeded in com- 
pleting the occupation of Fismes, but the objectives indicated in the field 
order were not attained because the troops on the right and left failed to 
advance. The Third Battalion of this regiment crossed to the north side of 
the river in the Grand Savart on a narrow bridge constructed by the pioneer 
platoon of the regiment. It met strong opposition from machine guns and 
snipers in the Chateau du Diable, but gained some ground and held it. 
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It was decided by the division commander to make another attempt to 
gain the village of Fismette, and early in the morning of August 8 artillery 
fire was opened on the village and continued for an hour. At ii a. m. an- 
other bombardment was started. It continued until 1:40 p. m., then rolled 
forward and entered the village, where heavy fighting took place. During 
the afternoon and night the hills and country, north and east of Fismette, 
were shelled by our artillery in an effort to dislodge the enemy machine 
gunners. This effort was partially successful. 

During the night of August 8-9 the troops held the position which they 
had established during the day. Throughout the night enemy artillery ac- 
tivity in the vicinity of Fismes was intense, both high explosives and gas 
being used. The enemy also shelled the back areas of this sector, but caused 
little damage. During the day of August 9 a number of minor attacks were 
made by the enemy, but with the exception of two, one against the right 
flank and one against the left, they amounted to nothing. At 4:20 p. m. 
August 9, the Germans launched a very heavy counter-attack against the 
Third Battalion, 112th Infantry, which was successfully repulsed. The units 
of the ii2th Infantry held their position on the line until relieved by the 
units of the iiith Infantry during the night of August 9-10. This relief 
was completed at 4 a. m. 

The I nth Infantry then occupied the following line: First Battalion, 
the town of Fismette; Third Battalion, the line on the left sector; and the 
Second Battalion in reserve. The relief of the 112th Infantry by the iiith 



TOWN OF MT. ST. MARTIN 
About Uiree kflometers northeast of Chery-Chartreuve. 
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Infantry was accomplished during 
the night under the most intense 
artillery and machine gun fire. It 
was deemed necessary, if the Amer- 
icans were to hold the village of 
Fismette that every effort be made 
to dislodge the nests of machine 
guns in the ravines. The Fourth 
Division, on the left, was held up 
by similar conditions, while the 
164th French Division on the right 
encountered low, marshy ground on 
both sides of the river, full of barbed 
wire and swept by machine gun 
fire. While the artillery and the air 
service furnished close cooperation 
in trying to dislodge these nests, 
the very characteristics of the coun- 
try gave the enemy every advan- 
tage and enabled them to offer a 
strong and stubborn resistance. To 
make the position of Fismette more 
tenable and to consolidate our lines 
for general advance on the plateau, 
an attack was arranged for 5 a. m., 
August 10. It did not succeed in 
getting the plateau, but nests of machine guns in the Chateau du Diable 
were cleaned out with a bag of thirty German machine guns, twenty-three 



OBSERVATION BALLOON AT DRAVEGNY 

Observers dropping with parachutes after their 

balloon was hit by German fire. 



COMPANY C, 126TH INFANTRY, RESTING IN RESERVE NEAR MT. ST. MARTIN 

These men of the Thirty-second Division had just been relieved by the Twenty-eighth Division 

and were being held in reserve. 
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of which were in condition to be used. During the day the lines were ad- 
vanced approximately 100 yards on the left and 300 yards on the right. 

Strong raiding parties sent out from the Third Battalion, iiith Infantry, 
on August II following the artillery barrage, were repulsed by counter- 
attacks and machine gun fire. The battalion was assisted by the 109th 
Machine Gun Battalion in cleaning out the snipers in the vicinity of Fismette. 
Enemy machine gun fire during the day caused considerable trouble in 
evacuating casualties, which were very heavy, although no authentic figures 
were available. Captain Orville R. Thompson of Company M was sur- 
rounded in Fismette and unable to withdraw because of enemy machine 
gun fire. The brigade commander ordered withdrawal held up until dark. 

That night orders were issued from the Third Corps, directing the 
relief of the 164th French Division by the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade, 
with a new divisional sector, outlined with the following limits: 

On the west, Jaulgonne, exclusive, Roncheres, inclusive — Hill 213.0 to 
204.1 — Bergerie, inclusive — Mont St. Martin, exclusive, — road fork at co- 
ordinates 204.7 — 286.4 — Fismette, inclusive — Hill 175.8, inclusive — Maizy, 
inclusive. 

On the east, Goussancourt, inclusive — Arcis le Ponsart, inclusive — 
Courville, inclusive — Ormont Ferme, exclusive — Romain, exclusive. 

General Muir took command at 8 o'clock August 13, 191 8. His P. C. 
was established at Dravegny; the P. C. of the Fifty-sixth Brigade was at 
Montaon Ferme and of the Fifty-fifth Brigade at Mont sur Courville. When 
General Mondesir, commanding the Thirty-eighth French Army Corps, 
•handed over the command of the 
zone of battle to General BuUard, 
commanding the Third American 
Corps, he issued an order address- 
ing his thanks to the splendid 
troops of the Twenty-eighth and 
Thirty-second American Divisions. 

Throughout the width and 
depth of the Fifty-fifth Infantry 
Brigade, German harassing fire and 
constantly increasing range fire per- 
sisted throughout August 12. Com- 
panies A and B of the 109th In- 
fantry were sent to La Forte to 
assist the iiith Infantry as flank 
support. During the night of Au- 
gust 12-13, ^^^ Fifty-fifth Infantry 
Brigade took over the sector previ- 
ously held by the Twenty-eighth 
Division and the 164th French Di- 
vision, the Third Battalion, 109th finii 
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Infantry relieving the iiith Infantry in Fismette and Fismes; the First 
Battalion of the iioth Infantry relieving the i6sth Division Infantry on 
the right. This relief was accomplished between 9:30 p. m. and 4 a. m., 
the men strengthening for defensive purposes the positions already occupied. 
The relief of the Second Battalion of the iiith Infantry, however, was not 
completed until the night of August 13-14. 

Early in the morning of August 14, two strong combat patrols were 
sent to the eastern and western edges of Fismette. After ten minutes of 
preparation fire by the artillery the machine gun nests were attacked. Some 
machine guns were located and several enemy bodies found, but the patrols 
were not able to drive them out. The entire town of Fismette was held by 



GAS IN DEATH VALLEY, NEAR FISMES 

our troops. At 4 o'clock in the evening of August 14, the Twenty-eighth 
Division P. C. moved from Dravegny to the chateau at Arcis le Ponsart. 
In accordance with the policy of preparation a plan of defense showing 
the enemy holdings and analysis of the ground, the boundaries of our own 
and hostile areas, both as to brigades and divisions, and the mission to be 
undertaken, was issued at this time. 

Between 2:30 and 5:30 on the morning of August 16 patrols of the 
109th Infantry in Fismette advanced 250 yards north of their lines; en- 
countering no enemy, they returned. Patrols of the iioth Infantry advanced 
to the railroad in their front during the night, but here also the enemy had 
withdrawn. No general location of enemy positions was obtainable, other 
than that he was on this side of the Vesle. Throughout the sector the troops 
improved their lines for defensive purposes, prepared to resist a long ex- 
pected counter-attack. 
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MAIN BRIDGE BETWEEN FISMES AND FISMETTE AS GERMANS LEFT IT 

During the night of August 17-18, the 109th Infantry, in the left sub- 
sector of the division sector, was relieved by the 112th Infantry, the entire 
movement being effected between 2 and 4 a. m. About this time the enemy 
again occupied some buildings in the west end of Fismette with machine 
gimners and snipers, and our patrols were unable to get north of Fismette 
on account of heavy machine gun fire, trench mortar and 37 mm. fire. 

The relieved troops of the 109th Infantry marched to Dravegny and 
bivouacked on the morning of August 18. Company A, io8th Machine Gun 
Battalion, was relieved by a platoon of the 109th Machine Gun Battalion. 
Their patrols were extremely active during the night, but no prisoners were 
taken. They reported the enemy dug in and protected by barbed wire 
entanglements at the north of Magneux. During the night of August 17-18, 
an enemy patrol had penetrated their lines, capturing Lieutenant Edward 
W. Fuge of Company A, 
iioth Infantry. 

The division rail- 
head was changed to 
Dormans on August 18, 
and on the same day the 
Intelligence Section sent 
out this bulletin: 

"It is noticed that 
with the ascension of 
enemy observation bal- 
loons during the day, 
and particularly in the BONNE maison ferme southeast of fismes 

afternoon, the harassing Where the noth had its headquarters. 
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and interdiction fire of the enemy begins" — this, in connection with a report 
of harassing fire on the road leading into Mont sur Courville from the south, 
target being a truck train, with fire adjusted by enemy planes. The enemy 
artillery in the vicinity of the Twenty-eighth Division P. C. was extremely 
violent during the night of August 17-18 and in the early morning of August 
18. Mixed liaison posts were established August 19 along the Barrier Line, 
for which the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Brigades each furnished a section 
of infantry and a section of machine guns. Various units now changed situ- 
ation as follows: 

Headquarters Troop ^ From Fresnes To St. Gemme 

103rd Sanitary Train Fresnes St. Gemme 

103rd Train and Military Police Fresnes St. Gemme 

107th Machine Gun Battallion Hill 20 2 kilometers northeast of Cohan 

5Sth Infantry Brigade i kilometer southwest of Mont sur 

Courville, just west of stream at im- 
provised roads fork coordinates 206.0 
—280.3 

logth Infantry Supply Company North of Dravegny 

108th Machine Gun Battalion Brigade P. C. 



THE APPROACH TO THE VESLE 
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Throughout the contmuous fighting on the Vesle and the advance to 
the Aisne, the Twenty-eighth Division bore the brunt of the fighting. As 
will appear in the notation of daily events, the Twenty-eighth Division was 
not relieved in accordance with custom, but was continuously on the fighting 
line from August 5 to September 8, a period of thirty-one days; a longer 
period than was passed by any other American division in actual contact 
with the enemy in constant daily fighting. It should be noted that casualties 
in the Fifty-third Field Artillery Brigade were first reported on August 
18, and continued daily, showing that this brigade was exhibiting the true 
Twenty-eighth Division fighting spirit. 

The advance began during the night of August 18 when a part of the 
109th Infantry, holding the line of outposts in the vicinity of Fismette, was 
relieved by the First Battalion, 112th Infantry, whereupon the Third Bat- 
talion of the latter regiment moved to a position one kilometer southwest of 
St. Gilles. The enemy was very quiet, except for artillery harassing-fire in 
the vicinity of the division P. C. during the afternoon. 

Beginning on August 18, various units of the division worked almost 
continuously for eleven days on the construction of machine gun emplace- 
ments and new trenches. These were mainly a part of the Barrier Line, 
which lay south of Courville. Trenches, stakes, barbed wires, comprising 
the first and second lines of this system, were the daily order of work, but 
there was plenty of relief from the monotony of digging trenches. 

At 10 a. m., August 20, the 
Twenty-eighth Division P. C. was 
moved from Arcis le Ponsart to 
Bois de Rognac, 3>4 kilometers 
east of Coulonges; the P. C.'s of 
the Fifty-seventh and Fifty-third 
Artillery Brigades were moved at 
the same time from Arcis le Pon- 
sart to Coulonges. The enemy ar- 
tillery fire on Arcis le Ponsart, was 
heavier than on any previous day, 
over one hundred 150's falling in 
this vicinity. 

German prisoners brought in 
at this period disclosed that they 
were not disheartened because of 
the retreat from the Marne, but had 
accepted it as an enforced strategic 
maneuver, and were quite confident 
of the situation. Admitting Ger- 

many could not win they asserted ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

confidently that neither could the ^ Ceman machine gun nest in St. Gilles, cap- 
Allies. tured and used by Americans. 
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During the night 
August 20-21, the Head- 
quarters Company, Ma- 
chine Gun Company 
and regimental head- 
quarters, 109th Infan- 
try, took up a new posi- 
tion in the woods. 
Companies A, B and D, 
108th Machine Gun 
Battalion, were moved 
from the Bois de Gar- 
renne to the ravine 
southwest of La Bonne 
DIVISION P. c. IN BOIS DE ROGNAC Maison, the First Bat- 

talion, 1 1 oth Infantry, 
being moved from this position to a ravine one kilometer to the northwest. 
Troops from the Fifty-sixth Brigade raided Fismette during the night. 

On August 22, enemy machine guns and large quantities of mustard 
gas in the grass interfered seriously with the patrols in the vicinity of Mag- 
neux. Pounding in the vicinity of the railroad was recognized as the driv- 
ing of stakes for enemy wire entanglements, and trench construction and 
wire erection were pushed throughout the entire division sector. On the 
same day. Company A, 112th Infantry, succeeded in extending its flanks to 
embrace the western edge of Fismette. From the sector of the 11 oth In- 
fantry, four enemy balloons were brought down in flames. The German 
shell fire was well directed on the Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade P. C. The 
next day, owmg to the severity of the fire on this P. C, it was moved to 
Dravegny. During the night preparation was made by friendly artillery 
fire for a raid on the right sub-sector for the purpose of identification. Three 
patrols were sent out from our lines; they destroyed several machine gun 
emplacements and cap- 
tured four prisoners and 
some material. Also 
during the night the 
Third Battalion, 112 th 
Infantry, relieved the 
First Battalion in Fis- 
mes and Fismette; the 
line of trenches and 
strong points in this 
sub-sector were con- 
nected by the French 
with the Second Bat- 
talion. The 107th Ma- American aeroplane hangar near coulonges 
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chine Gun Battalion started two pill boxes and emplacements, with enfilading 
wire and strong points along the complete length of the Barrier Line, four- 
teen machine gim emplacements being completed in the Bois de Rary. 

On August 24, Company B, 107th Machine Gun Battalion relieved an 
entire battalion of the Thirty-second Division in the corps sector at Ciergcs, 
the mission of the company being anti-aircraft duty, which was taken up 
successfully. The movement was not permitted to retard the progress of 
the battalion in its work of emplacement construction, for it completed 
eight emplacements and pill boxes in the right sub-sector of the Barrier Line. 
The infantry regiments likewise made considerable progress in emplace- 
ment work. Patrolling was attempted for identification of the enemy, but 
was not successful owing to the severity of enemy machine gun fire. The 
railhead of the division was changed from Dormans to Varennes. During 
the night Companies A and B of the 109th Machine Gun Battalion relieved 
Company C, 109th Machine Gun Battalion and the Machine Gun Com- 
pany of the ii2th Infantry. Information gathered from prisoners revealed 
the fact that the Vesle River was between 3 and 4 meters wide and i and 
2j4 meters deep, with perpendicular banks over i meter above the water 
line, the approaches, due to the dry season, being firm enough to permit 
men to walk about, the 
current being particu- 
larly sluggish. 

On the night of 
August 24-25, six men 
from Company L, 112th 
Infantry, left the com- 
pany P. C. and returned 
with the information no 
Germans were on the 
south side of the Vesle 
in front of their sector, 
but that they were on 
the south bank opposite 
the sub-sector of the 
iioth Infantry. This 
and other patrols sent 
out from the 112th In- 
fantry met fire from 
enemy snipers, who 
were able to fimction 
easily in the bright 
moonlight. The patrols, 
therefore, could advance 
no further than Fis- 
mette. The "K. I. L. M." observation balloon»s train at coulonges 
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Battalion of the iioth, after half an hour's artillery preparation on the 
normal German barrier, with harassing fire on Courlandon, advanced its 
entire line to the railroad across the Magneux sector from east to west, 
capturing one officer and five men, with some machine guns. Order of battle 
during the advance on the front line left to right was Companies I, L and 
M; supporting, Company K. 

At 5:15 a heavy enemy barrage and enfilading machine gun fire forced 
Companies L and I to return to the former line held before the advance; 
this line ran southeast from the railroad through Villette to Magneux, with 
Company M on the extreme right dug in under the railroad and holding 
firmly. Prisoners taken this night remarked that the division would have 
taken many more prisoners if the German troops had not been taught "Amer- 
ican frightfulness" as the manner in which captives were treated. As a 
result of this information and similar data gathered from German news- 
papers, the commander-in-chief issued a circular impressing upon all corps 
and division commanders the policy of the United States Army, which was 
that an offer to surrender od the part of enemy soldiers, not guilty of treach- 
ery, should be accepted and such soldiers given good shelter and protection. 
These instructions were most carefully and particularly adhered to at all 
times by the Twenty-eighth Division. 

The enemy continued making constant use of rifle grenades, trench 
mortars, machine guns and snipers, firing gas and high explosives from their 
batteries, making observation from balloons, scout planes and observation 
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ROAD SIGNS IN FISMES 

posts. Our troops retained the policy of reconnaissance and close and con- 
tinuous contact through insistent patrol, but without an effort to gain ground 
through large attacks. On August 26, Company B, 107th Machine Gun 
Battalion, was relieved from anti-aircraft duty at Courmont and returned 
to the Bois de la Bruce. The division was advised this day that Brigadier 
General William Weigel, Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade, had been appointed 
Major General, and Lieutenant Colonel E. St. John Greble, io8th Field 
Artillery, appointed colonel, assigned to his former regiment. General Weigel 
retained temporarily the command of the brigade. 

During the night of August 26-27, the Second Battalion, 112th Infantry, 
relieved the Third Battalion in Fismes and Fismette, Companies E and F, 
iioth, relieving Companies L and M on the front line, both reliefs being 
completed shortly before 4 o'clock in the morning. The 37 mm. gun platoon, 
109th Infantry, took station during the night with the 37 mm. gim platoon, 
iioth Infantry, and became the outguard zone of the Magneux sector. The 
Second Battalion, iiith Infantry, was moved into a ravine. A German 
prisoner claimed it was the intention of the enemy to hold the position as 
long as possible, then to withdraw to strongly fortified positions on the 
Vesle River, as necessity warranted. The enemy's policy in regard to con- 
tact and reconnaissance resembled our own. Shortly before 4 a. m., the 
enemy laid a heavy barrage of 77's, iso's and even 210's on Fismes, fol- 
lowed closely by raiding parties on the east and west flanks, which were 
said to have used liquid fire. This attempt of the Germans to obtain pos- 
session of the town was unsuccessful, the Second Battalion, 112th Infantry, 
repulsing the attack and holding the town of Fismette. Captain Lucius 
M. Phelps (later Major) who had previously been commended for skill and 
devotion, again distinguished himself, retaining command of his battalion 
in spite of a severe wound. 
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In the morning this attack was followed by aerial activity. Fismette 
was heavily bombarded by planes, and machine guns fired upon all not 
under cover. The Machine Gun Company called for assistance from chasse 
planes, but corps headquarters advised that chasse planes could not operate 
with success near the ground, and suggested machine gun fire. 

So great was the enemy activity in covering with machine guns and 
one pounders, not only Fismette but the roads leading thereto, that there 
was great difficulty in obtaining official figures as to the details of the attack 
in Fismette. Up to this time our troops were unable to get within loo yards 
of the river. Four patrols of sixteen men each sent out from the iioth 



A RUINED FACTORY IN FISMETTE 

Infantry were ordered to establish themselves on the railroad. The left 
patrol succeeded, but the center patrols, being caught in the enemy barrage, 
could not reach the objective. The right patrol encountered about seventy- 
five of the enemy, and after a hard fight withdrew. The 109th and iioth 
continued entrenching. The weather was such that there could be but little 
infantry activity. Company D, 109th Machine Gun Battalion, and the 
Machine Gun Company, iiith Infantry, relieved Companies A and B, 109th 
Machine Gun Battalion, in the outguard. The one-pounder section of the 
I nth reported to the out-post commander for duty. Company B of the 
First Gas Regiment, A. E. F., released a gas emission on Courlandon, also 
a concentration of thermite by Stokes mortars on Roland Usine. The pro- 
jector emplacements were in Magneux. All operations were carried out as 
planned and were very successful. 

As a review of the eleven days* operation. General Pershing issued 
General Order No. 143, congratulating the eight fighting divisions of the 
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AN AMERICAN TRACTOR AT ST. GILLES 

This new type of tractor was used for hauling long 

range guns. 



First and Third Corps, includ- 
ing the Twenty-eighth, on the 
work accomplished. It was fol- 
lowed by Divisional Order No. 
13, whidi called attention to the 
fact this division had stormed 
and taken a point regarded 
proof against assault, had taken 
prisoners from vaunted German 
Guards divisions (the Fourth 
and Fifth) and inflicted far 
greater losses than it had sus- 
tained, and emphasized the 
damage done by the gas attack 
alluded to above. General Muir 
encouraged the division to even 
greater effort. 
A study of the whole local situation on the Vesle front revealed the 
enemy^s contemplated withdrawal to a position north of the Chemin des 
Dames. With a view to forcing the enemy to disclose his intention, and to 
determine what action the enemy would take in the face of an impending 
raid, General Muir ordered a fake attack for September i, to be carried out 
in front of the sector of the Fifty-fifth Brigade, with a box smoke barrage, 
but without participation by the infantry or artillery. Patrols sent out in the 
various sectors failed to accomplish very much on account of fire from enemy 
machine gun nests, which were set up at intervals of from ten to fifty yards 
on the north side of the railroad. In addition the enemy were playing with 
a searchlight on the bridge, so that it could not be crossed, and constantly 
used flares. No enemy infantry were encountered south of the Vesle in the 
left sub-sector, but on the right they strongly held the railroad with machine 
guns. During the night of August 30 an attack was started by the enemy 
with sneezing gas, followed by mustard and phosgene, but with very slight 
casualties. In spite of all this our 
troops constructed barricades, mo- 
bile obstacles, blocking the ap- 
proaches into Fismes from the ene- 
my direction, and continued their 
entrenchment. 

On the first day of September, 
the Ninth French Division on the 
right, supported by the artillery 
and machine guns of the Twenty- 
eighth Division, made a successful 
attack, starting from Ormont, and 
took Les Chenevieres. The Ger- a shattered house in fismes 
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mans were reported to be south of the river in some points, and in Breuil. 
The French chief of stafif complimented our artillery preparations. Due 
to their perfect adjustment and, contrary to the usual state of affairs, the 
enemy was unable to fire a single shot. In a personal interview with Gen- 
eral Muir the French chief was loud in his praise of our artillery work. 

The fake attack was carried out as scheduled, in cooperation with 
French activities. The First Gas Regiment and the divisional artillery laid 
neutralization fire on the right front, and, as a consequence, drew heavy 
retaliatory fire from enemy artillery, machine guns and grenades. As this 
had been anticipated, casualties were very light. The alarm and nervous- 
ness in the enemy forces were very evident. 



A STREET SCENE IN FISMES 

During the night the Third Battalion, iiith Infantry, relieved the 
Second Battalion, 112th, in an outpost position in Fismes, the First Bat- 
talion, I nth, being moved from the vicinity of Crepin to a new position 
near Longeville. Patrols were kept up during the night; but were unable 
to proceed further forward than about twenty yards south of the Vesle on 
the left and the railroad on the right, owing to the enemy^s constant use 
of machine guns, flares and lights. Meanwhile fourteen hundred men were 
employed in trench work and repeated the trench construction in the right 
sub-sector under the supervision of the 103rd Engineers. Progress was made 
along similar lines in the left sub-sector. 

During the fighting in Fismette a man dressed in American uni- 
form ran through the streets shouting, in English, words calculated to 
bring about a surrender of American soldiers. Immediately a memorandum 
was issued authorizing the killing of any man so conducting himself, if 
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IN A FISMES STREET 
A dead German and his flame thrower. 



necessary to bring an end to 
such conduct. This incident was 
one of the many typical of the 
German efforts to throw con- 
sternation into the fighting 
forces of the A. E. F. General 
Ludendorff issued a memoran- 
dum in respect to this advance 
and the German retreat, which 
he styled as being "resultant 
from a point of requirements of 
his communications and not to 
any tactical advantage of the 
Allies." He elaborated on the 
idea that the French and British 
infantry generally operated with prudence and circumspection, making the 
distinction that "the Americans, however, attacked more boldly and with 
less skill." 

On September i, sixty-seven officers of the division were returned to 
the United States for assignment as instructors in new divisions, in every, 
case with advanced grade, and generally with the insisted-upon promise they 
return with the new divisions. No higher tribute could have been paid by 
G. H. Q. to the fighting ability, the efficient training and the qualities of 
the Twenty-eighth Division officers for leadership than this large selection 
for assignment to new duty. 

Preparations were now made for crossing the Vesle, and all trench 

work ceased except the 
switch trench connecting 
the line of resistance be- 
tween the Twenty- 
eighth Division and the 
Ninth French Division. 
The Second Battalion, 
iioth Infantry, relieved 
the Second Battalion, 
109th Infantry, in the 
out-guard zone of the 
M a g n e u X sector, to- 
gether with Company 
C, 1 08th Machine Gun 
Battalion. 
DRESSING STATION AT viLLETE, NEAR FiSMES Strong reconnais- 

This station was under command of Captain A. A. Wagner, sance patrols covered 

■ Standing with Captain Wagner are Major R. S. McKec, iioth ^.i^ prifirp frnnt tn tliA 

Infantry, and Captain Charles Schall, senior chaplain of the ^"^ enure ironi 10 ine 

Twenty-eighth Division. southern bank Of the 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE VESLE AT FISMES 

Vesle River without encountering enemy patrols or machine gun fire; after 
arriving at the southern bank of the river, they were unable to locate foot 
bridges. Work on field fortification was continued. 

On September s combat plans issued from G. H. Q. completely revised 
the American methods, and, for that matter, the methods of the Allies. They 
were plans which had taken the best features of the Allied strategy and 
Americanized them. From this day onward, the "normal attack" was based 
on these changed plans, which were adopted on the entire front. An orig- 
inal feature in these plans placed the machine gim battalions and field ar- 
tillery under the control of the regimental 
commanders in action, and authorized their 
use for direct fire whenever necessary. 
With American certainty, the previous 
complex method of obtaining consent from 
superior authority for the use of artillery 
and machine gun fire to stem a hostile at- 
tack or to put down a needed barrage, was 
done away with. 

A corps memorandum issued at this 
time stated that between July 15 and Au- 
gust 31, the Allies had captured 128,302 
prisoners, 2,069 cannon, 1,734 trench 
mortars and 13,783 machine guns. On 
September 3, the First and Third Bat- 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD [f °"!'. "0th In fentry were relieved by 

Two Germans captured south of Fismes *e First and Third Battalions of the 

on their first day in the trenches. tOQth. The battalions of the IlOth tOOk 
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up new positions in the woods east of Abbaye d'Igny; the First and Third 
Battalions, 112th Infantry took position west of the same point. In the 
right sub-sector, eight patrols sent out during the night were able to advance 
to the railroad on the left and center and to the road on the right of the 
sector; they encountered several small boche patrols, which retired hur- 
riedly without giving combat. In the left sub-sector, a small patrol sent 
out to investigate a bridge made of trees and planks heard sounds of a work- 
ing party. The patrol moved towards the bridge, but before it could take 
prisoners, our machine guns had forced a withdrawal by the enemy. Under 
orders from corps headquarters, all batteries opened fire on sensitive points 
opposite their fronts to determine 
whether retaliatory fire could be 
drawn, but no fire of a particularly 
retaliatory nature was provoked. 

The first intimation of the ene- 
my's withdrawal, aside from the 
many fires observed in their rear 
areas, reached our forces on the 
morning of September 4, immedi- 
ately following this heavy artillery 
fire on sensitive points. Our patrols 
going out met with the usual ma- 
chine gun and one-pounder fire 
throughout the sector, but in the 
morning the patrols met less resist- 
ance, and succeeded in pushing for- 
ward, followed by one battalion of 
the 109th on the right and one bat- 
talion of the iioth on the left. The 
main body of the enemy was at- 
tempting a general withdrawal in a monastery, abbaye digny 
northeasterly direction, leaving in- 
fantry, machine guns and one-pounders in strong numbers, for rear-guard 
action. The advance was continued throughout the day against much op- 
position, toward evening reaching the plateau between the Vesle and the 
Aisne; the enemy front line was then along the line Vauxcere — Blanzy — 
one kilometer north of Baslieux — southeast to Courlandon, their advance 
elements being a little north of the indicated line. 

For two days advances were made impossible by heavy machine gim 
and infantry fire on our right, and also because the Ninth French Division, 
having met opposition in the vicinity of Romain, was unable to arrive abreast 
of the right of our line. Liaison was established with the Seventy-seventh 
Division on the left, who reported successes similar to those of the Twenty- 
eighth Division. In the early morning of September 5, the corps commander 
telephoned instructions to take a regiment from the Fifty-sixth Infantry 
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FOLLOWING THE AMERICAN ADVANCE 
French peasants homeward bound, all their worldly goods with them, returning to seek the 

ruins of their battle-swept farms. 

Brigade and secure the line Grand Hameau — Beauregarde Ferme — Maizy, 
facing generally northeast, and from this line to send out patrols to threaten 
and maintain contact with the enemy, to push an advance guard in the direc- 
tion of Concebreaux. This order concluded with the statement: "This 
order is given on account of the non-advance of the French division on your 
right." General Weigel immediately dispatched the iiith Infantry with 
two companies of the 109th Machine Gun Battalion as support, to the oc- 
cupation of the line. Troops of the Seventy-seventh American Division were 

then occup5dng Fismes 
and Fismette. Under 
verbal orders of General 
Bullard, the corps com- 
mander, the division P. 
C. was closed at Bois de 
Rognac and opened at 
Mont sur Courville, the 
advanced P. C. joining 
the division the next 
morning. On Septem- 
ber 6 the command of 
the Fifty-sixth Infantry 
Brigade passed from 
Major General Weigel 
DIVISION p. c. AT MONT SUR COURVILLE to Colonel George C. 
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Rickards of the 112 th Infantry, which was left under the command of 
Major Charles B. Smathers. 

The enemy order of battle was, east to west, Second Bavarian Infan- 
try Division, Fifteenth Bavarian Infantry Regiment, and the Twentieth 
Bavarian Infantry Regiment in the line, with the Twelfth Bavarian Infantry 
Regiment in the rear as reserve, this division holding the line from the 
slopes of Romain to the plateau of Les Epinettes. During this period, the 
103rd Engineers were actively constructing and maintaining bridges. The 
bridge at Roland Usine, destroyed by the enemy upon withdrawal, was 
reconstructed by noon of September 6, enabling the 107th Field Artillery 
to cross in support of the advance infantry. The io8th Field Artillery was 
active during the period with harassing and destructive fire on Romain and 
Maizy, and on suspected machine guns nests reported by observers sent 
out for that purpose. On the afternoon of September 6, two strong coimter- 
attacks laimched against our right flank were successfully repulsed, with 
the cooperation of the French and with the assistance of a well-directed 
barrage from our artillery. The enemy attacked in great numbers and 
suffered severe losses, leaving two officers and forty-two men prisoners. 
Both the French and American lines were maintained throughout the sector. 

The casualties for the four days end- 
ing September 7 were fifty-five officers 
and 2,448 men killed and wounded, 679 
men gassed and 232 other casualties. Sep- 
tember 7 showed the greatest number of 
casualties of any day in the history of the 
division, the next greatest day being July 
29, and on both days the work of evacua- 
tion was handled without a single conges- 
tion. The greatest losses were suffered by 
the 109th, I nth and iioth Infantry, in 
the order named, and the 108th Machine 
Gun Battalion. 

On September 8 the division was re- 
lieved by the Sixty-second French Divi- 
sion, the relief being completed at 8 a. m., 
our troops holding the line as previously 
given imtil fully relieved. The elements 
of the division were moved to the area im- 
mediately south of the area occupied by 
the Sixty-second French Division. It was 
rainy, and the roads were very bad for 
motor trucks and troop movements. 

The new movement was started in two 
principal columns to the new area about major general bullard 

Revigny as the center, division headquar- Commander of the Third Army Corps. 
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COLONEL GRANVILLE SEVIER AND HIS 
AIDES 
Colonel Sevier commanded the ssth Coast 
Artillery, which was attached to the 28th Divi- 
sion during operations in the Fismes sector. 



ters being established successively 
at Jaulgonne, Epernay and Nettan- 
court. The first stage was by 
marching to the Epernay area. The 
second stage was made by bus and 
road marching, all dismounted 
units being carried in trucks, one 
half during the night September 
11-12, the other half during the 
night, September 12-13. All motor 
transport was formed in one col- 
umn and moved during the night 
of September 12-13. AH the 
mounted units (artillery, infantry, 
trains, etc.) started on the night 
September 13-14. This was one 
day later than the date indicated in 
the order, but the change was rendered necessary to allow the horses an 
additional day of rest. As each unit arrived at its destination, the men 
were permitted to rest and clean up their equipment. 

This change brought the division into a new army, made up of the 
Second French Army, under General Hirschauer and the Third American 
Corps, under General Bullard. The Third Corps was composed of the 
following division: The Thirty-third and Seventy-ninth in line; the Eight- 
ieth and Twenty-eighth in reserve; the Thirty-second, Seventy-seventh 
and Ninety-first in rest. It will be noticed that the "rest" of the Twenty- 
eighth Division was passed entirely in marching movements, changing sta- 
tions from one area to another, and by these marches it passed directly from 
the days of its heaviest 
and most direful casual- 
ties to a position in re- 
serve in the new army. 
By September 15, 
all units had arrived in 
place except the artil- 
lery and accompanying 
trains. That evening, 
Sunday, the 103rd En- 
gineers held memorial 
service in memory of 
the dead of that regi- 
ment who had given up 
their lives in their coun- 
try's service. Training 
was started on the division ration dump at st. gemme 
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morning of September i6, but before much had been done "G-3 Instruc- 
tion" was published, advising of a movement during the night. The artil- 
lery and its train were to move into this area the next night. The 103rd 
Engineers was to proceed to Les Islettes for service as forward engineer 
dumps. Field Orders No. 38 settled all doubt as to the ultimate objective 
of the division. It was not to have a rest period, but was to relieve the 
Seventy-third and 120th French Divisions. 

During the nights of September 18-19 and 19-20, the division com- 
pleted its move into the new sector, and by morning on September 20 in- 
fantry units were again in the front line, having been out of the front line 



ON THE NEUVILLY-VARENNES ROAD 
The road runs north and south along the line of the American advance. The hill in the distance 
18 known locally as Dead Man's Hill. It was mined with a network of tunnels, which had an 
elaborate electric lighting and ventilating system. 

twelve days, most of which were spent in marching. The command of the 
sector passed to General Miiir, and the division was assigned to the First 
Corps, First Army. The artillery brigade relieved the divisional artillery of 
the 103rd and iioth French Divisions. 

On September 21, the artillery completed its movement, finishing the 
longest march it had ever made. During the march, the regiments covered 
175 kilometers, made during the nights of September 13-14 to 20-21, in all 
eight days, with continuous rain and very bad roads. A number of horses 
were lost on the march. Owing to the rainy weather, there was very little 
action; the only enemy action was artillery, which shelled the iioth Infan- 
try and Clermont. Field Order No. 57, First Army, indicated an attack to 
be made in this section, and detailed preparations were started. Effort was 
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made to keep the units under cover 
and out of observation, with some- 
what doubtful success. This, how- 
ever, was to be expected on accoimt 
of the tremendous number of 
troops assembled in this section. 
Here was nearly every branch of 
the service. There was a full in- 
fantry division, units of the aerial 
service observation, water service 
engineers, road engineers, tanks, 
gas and flame, balloon observation 
and other units. 

On September 24, the divi- 
sional P. C. was moved from Cler- CHURCH AT NEUVILLY 
mont, where it had been since Sep- 
tember 17, to Georgia, an old P. C. of the French, who had occupied this 
one line for nearly four years. It was picturesquely erected on the side of 
a hill in the wood. For once the P. C. was comfortably located; nearly all the 
rooms had fire-places and other conveniences. 

The enemy held the 11 -kilometer section opposite the First Corps with 
the Second Landwehr and First Guard Divisions, the latter being under 
the command of Prince Eitel Frederick, a younger son of the German em- 
peror, headquarters of the Second Landwehr Division, which covered our 
front, was at Grandpre. Headquarters of the Argonne Group, of which it 
was a unit, wereat Buzancy, and iiith Army Headquarters at Vouziers. 

As usual the^Twenty-eighth Division had the center of the sector, with 
the Thirty-fifth on its right and the Seventy-seventh on its left, the Ninety- 
second as reserve and the Eighty-second moving up as additional reserve. 
Our Fifth Corps was on the right and the Thirty-eighth French Corps on 

the left. During the night there 
was slightly increased artillery and 
aeroplane activity by the enemy, 
otherwise it was a "normal day." 
The engineers were busy repairing 
the roads and there were no indica- 
tions that the enemy expected an 
immediate attack, although it was 
clear that he knew of the changed 
conditions on the American front. 
On September 25, the entire 
sector was taken over by this divi- 
sion and everything was in readiness 
ENTRANCE TO P. C. GEORGIA for the announcement of the "D 

An old French dugout used by General Muir. and H" of the attack. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION'S SECTOR IN THE ARGONNE 
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When it was learned that the division was going back into the line, 
into a sector which had been quiet for nearly four years, and when so much 
emphasis was placed on the necessity for concealment, it was supposed the 
corps was to make a surprise attack on a comparatively weak part of the 
line, where a long and quick advance could be made. On the contrary it 
was to be the greatest battle in all history. 

Following an artillery preparation, which started at 11 p. m. on Septem- 
ber 25, the infantry moved out at 5:30 a. m., September 26. The artillery 
preparation extended from the North Sea to the Swiss border, the infantry 
movement from North Sea to Verdun. The operation of our corps was the 
envelopment of the Argonne Forest by the advance on the east of the 
Twenty-eighth and Thirty-fifth Divisions along the banks of the Aire River, 



ON THE ROAD BETWEEN BOUREUILLES AND VARENNES 

and an attack by the Seventy-seventh Division on the west supported by the 
Thirty-eighth French Corps. At 5:30 a. m. the Twenty-eighth Division was 
on the parallel of departure, the Fifty-sixth Brigade and 109th Machine Gun 
Battalion holding the line from Pierre Croisee eastward, with two battalions 
of the ii2th in line and in support, a machine gun company on the left flank, 
the third battalion, i nth in brigade reserve, and the balance of the iiith as 
divisional reserve. The Fifty-fifth Brigade held the line from the right of 
the Fifty-sixth Brigade eastward, with one battalion of the 109th Infantry 
on the left and two of the iioth Infantry in the center and right. The Sec- 
ond Battalion, iioth Infantry, in support took the second objective, and in 
reserve it took the third objective. Two battalions of the 109th were in sup- 
port of the one in line. 

The plan, based on the nature of the terrain, was to push one battalion 
of the 109th in the center, straight forward, while the other battalions moved 
to the right and left front. The attack was launched successfully, although 
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some units were late in 
reaching their positions. 
The trench mortar bat- 
tery lost one platoon 
and mortar when a shell 
hit their pile of ammu- 
nition. The Fifty-third 
Artillery Brigade deliv- 
ered three hours of fire 
of preparation and con- 
tinued with fire of de- 
struction. The 107th 
Machine Gun Battalion 
put down a barrage 
from Mont de Villers on 
indicated points and on 
Petits Boureuilles and 
Boureuilles. In the ad- 
vance, the right of the 
line pushed forward 
rapidly after getting 
started, but the left 
turned too far to the 
left and was lost in the 
Argonne Forest, where 
it met machine gim op- 
position and made very 
slow progress. As a re- 
sult, the troops reached 
only the corps objec- 
tive, and were unable to push forward. Orders from corps headquarters 
stated that as soon as the troops had reached the corps objective, they should 
send out on each front a battalion for vigorous exploitation, following up 
each battalion on each brigade front with the entire brigade, keeping with- 
out fail combat liaison with the divisions on their right and left. The order 
had to be changed, imtil the division on the right of the Twenty-eighth 
reached the line. 

During the night of September 26-27, the 112 th Infantry marched 
around Cote de Perrieres and took up a position in the ravine south of Le 
Chene Tondu. The Second Battalion of the i nth, on the left, was maintain- 
ing contact with the Seventy-seventh Division during the night. The attack 
was renewed a little before daylight along the entire corps front, the enemy 
increasing his resistance to our advance by both machine gun and artillery 
fire. From the slight resistance of the day before, the machine gun fire in- 
creased, almost checking further advance. The Second and Third Battal- 




THE PLAN OF ATTACK FOR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DIVISION IN THE ARGONNE 
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ions, 1 1 1 th Infantry, 
supported by the 109th 
Machine Gun Battalion 
pushed north, overcom- 
ing resistance in the Ar- 
gonne Forest, and sup- 
porting the attack of 
the ii2th Infantry. 
This objective was the 
combined army first ob- 
jective. By noon the 
corps line was approxi- 
mately on the objec- 
tive, that is, from three 
kilometers north of La 
Harazee to Fontaine Au 
Mortier to La Forge 
and towards Epinon- 
ville, except that at La 
Forge the division, ahead of the line, had pushed out to the front. The 
103rd Engineers were busy on road repairs and new road construction, 
and at the same time the field and combat trains of both infantry and artil- 
lery moved forward from Croix de Pierre to Varennes. 

On the morning of September 28, action was started at 6:30, after one 
hour of intense artillery preparation. Again the objective was the com- 
bined army first objective, which, under orders from the First Army Corps 



GERMAN PRISONERS BRINGING IN WOUNDED 
German prisoners were frequently used to bring in American 
wounded. This scene was at Boureuilles on the morning of the 
first day of the Argonne advance. 



MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH BARBED WIRE AT BOUREILLES 
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THE AIRE VALLEY FROM AN AIRPLANE 
Showing Boureilles in the foreground and Varennes in the distance. 
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A TYPICAL ARGONNE ROAD 

The advance of the Americans necessitated the heaviest truck traffic over roads such as this, 
which had to be kept in repair under constant German shell fire. In the Bois de Bouzon, two and 
one-half kilometers from Montblainville. 

"must be reached and organized." The 112th Infantry, supported by the 
109th Machine Gun Battalion again attacked Le Chene Tondu against 
strong machine gun resistance. The Second and Third Battalions, iiith, 
were still advancing through the Argonne Forest. By noon one line had 
so advanced that it included Apremont and then ran in a southwesterly 
direction parallel to the American Army objective. The fighting was simi- 
lar to that of the day before, consisting in overcoming machine gun resist- 
ance by flanking strong-points, passing the machine gun nests in the forest, 
leaving them to be mopped up by support troops. The indications were 
plain that the enemy was holding his front line with very little infantry, 
practically nothing but machine gun nests. The number of new units, how- 
ever, identified on the corps front indicated the importance which German 
headquarters were attaching to this part of the line. Additional units were 
identified during the day as follows: 254th Reserve Regiment, Seventy- 
sixth Reserve Division; 212th Reserve Regiment, Forty-fifth Reserve Divi- 
sion; 393rd Regiment of the Seventh Division. 

A study of the entire line shows that a break opposite the Twenty-eighth 
Division would have forced the withdrawal of all forces to the west. The Ger- 
man resistance was naturally of the most stubborn character. During the 
day the Twenty-eighth Division captured one officer and 232 men. 

During the night of September 28-29, the enemy reinforced his lines 
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with infantry^ machine guns and 
artillery and resistance the next day 
was very much increased. The 
1 1 2th Infantry made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to pass around Le 
Chene Tondu. After heavy artil- 
lery preparation the attack was con- 
tinued to Le Chene Tondu by this 
regiment and the 109th Machine 
Gun Battalion. The Twenty-eighth 
Division had the line it occupied on 
September 27, while the Thirty-fifth 
DIVISION P. c. NEAR MONTBLAiNViLLE Division on the right, attempting to 

move forward, was driven back, 
and the Seventy-seventh on the left was unable to make any advance through 
the forest. A little after noon, Brigadier General Nolan, who had that morn- 
ing assumed conmiand of the Fifty-fifth Brigade, reported that the enemy had 
put down a heavy machine gim barrage from the woods southeast of Apre- 
mont upon the position where the 112th was shown to be the night before; 
this barrage was mcreased by heavy artillery fire. At about 10:30 the Ger- 
mans launched a vicious counter-attack, which the Fifty-fifth Brigade met by 
attacking with three companies and five tanks, driving the enemy back to the 
edge of the woods. The right of the brigade line then reached a point 



GERMAN DUGOUTS ON THE HILLSIDE NORTH OF VARENNES 

This photograph was made from a German negative salvaged by the Photographic Unit of the 

Twenty-eighth Division. 
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TRENCHES IN THE WOODS BETWEEN LE CHENE TONDU AND PONT A L'AUNE 
About three and one-half kilometers northwest of Montblainville. 

iJ/2 kilometers south of Chatel Chehery, the right battalion having made a 
good advance with but slight loss; but when counter-attacked, it had to refuse 
the front end of the line. While everything went well, the losses were 
severe. 

During the afternoon, the iiith Infantry joined in the attack on Le 
Chene Tondu. This day Colonel A. T. Conger was assigned to command 
the 1 1 2th Regiment, Colonel Edward C. Sigerfoos to command of the Fifty- 
sixth Brigade and Lieutenant Colonel James A. Shannon to the command 
of the 109th Infantry. Colonel Sigerfoos, within an hour after reporting 
to his P. C, was mortally wounded. 

The corps order of September 30 directed the organization for defense 
of the line which crossed the sector of the Twenty-eighth Division on the 
line Apremont — Le Chene Tondu. The order was carried out during the day, 
and the line pushed forward slightly in advance at some places to strengthen 
the position and enable the maintenance of close contact with the enemy. 
At 9 o'clock. Major Thompson of the iioth Infantry, reported four or five 
waves of enemy troops advancing south along the slope of L'Esperance. His 
men immediately opened fire upon them with three machine guns and drove 
them into the woods at the northeast at the top of the hill, ten or twelve 
getting behind trees along the road east of the river. About thirty took 
shelter in shell holes, but three machine guns dominated them and two more 
machine guns were coming up. 
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Later in the day the Thirty-fifth Division, under heavy enemy attack, be- 
gan to break. To prevent this, and to combat the attack, a battalion of the 
327th Infantry was ordered to Baulny and Charpentry, and the 107th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion was placed on the hill one kilometer north of Varennes. 
In conversation with Colonel Sweeney, General Muir stated that he had a call 
from General Craig, corps chief of staff, who explained that on the left of 
the Thirty-fifth Division the enfilading fire of the enemy got on the nerves 
of some of the youngsters, and individual soldiers were beginning to drop 
back. The Twenty-eighth was ordered to take over part of their sector. 
General Muir personally directed the 107th Machine Gun Battalion to put 
up a barrage fire on the front of the line Baubiy — Chaudron, and personally 
directed one battalion of the reserve regiment to go up to Charpentry Road 
and another to go up the Baulny Road, with orders to push up the strag- 
glers and drive them back into line. With the stimulating presence of Gen- 
eral Muir^ the breaking of the line was temporarily stopped, but the situa- 
tion continued unsatisfactory, and during the night the Thirty-fifth Divi- 
sion was relieved by the First Division. 

The First Army Field Orders, October i, prescribed a reorganization 
of the Twenty-eighth Division line. As much of the line of the division 



AIR VIEW OF BAULNY 
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was exposed, General Muir determined to push forward, to obtain more ad- 
vantageous positions. The line around Apremont consisted of three forward 
strong-points and one in support along the top of the slope of Hill 182, where 
the 107th Machine Gun Battalion was located. There liaison was estab- 
lished with the Seventy-seventh Division. The P. C. of the Fifty-fifth Bri- 
gade was at Apremont and that of the Fifty-sixth at 00.00-76.25 as shown 
on the combat map. 

It had been planned to make a reconnaissance in force. A six-hour 
artillery preparation had been ordered at 6 o'clock, and infantry was directed 
to push out 4k)ng the entire divisional line, and take new positions, which 
would be improved during the day. At 5:45 the enemy launched a most 
vicious and determined attack, concentrating one full division on the divi- 
sional front of the Twenty-eighth Division. This was the first appearance of 
infantry in force on the Argonne sector. Fortunately, the Twenty-eighth 
Division troops were on the alert waiting their own hour of attack, and in 
spite of this extraordinarily heavy barrage concentrated on Apremont, the 
line was ready to receive the enemy. The divisional artillery action was 
started under previous orders within fifteen minutes after the launching of the 
German attack. After a very stubborn fight, the infantry of the Twenty- 
eighth Division, aided by machine guns and tanks, drove back the enemy 
with very great loss to them. The tanks were especially successful. 



THE TOWN OF APREMONT 
As seen from an elevation of 1400 meters. 
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Orders found upon the pris- 
oners showed the enemy had in- 
tended to hold the present line at 
any cost, or if driven back, imme- 
diately to advance and retake it. 
Conversation with prisoners indi- 
cated that our strong resistance at 
this point had been a very great 
surprise to them. Around Apre- 
mont and Le Chene Tondu the 
enemy dead lay thick on the field, 
especially in front of Apremont 
stronghold No. 2, where the ma- 
chine gims of the 107th and 108th 
Machine Gim Battalions had been 
used with most excellent effect. 
The support at strong-point No. 4 
had been very effective, the machine 
guns located there having a very long 
sweep across the flat. All along the 
line, the enemy had approached 

very close before fire was opened; ^ thicket on le chene tondu 

at Le Chene Tondu enemy patrols 

walked right over the line. This was the first time most of the German soldiers 
had seen tanks; they were very much impressed by them. Two regiments 
of the Second Landwehr constituted the attacking force. Those captured 
were mostly tired old men, many of whom had sons in the army. This 
plainly indicated the heavy drafts which the plan of attack through the Ar- 
gonne Forest had made upon the enemy's reserve. It can be truthfully said 
it was this resistance, organized and planned by General Muir, that decided 
the fate of the Argonne Forest drive and resulted in driving back the enemy 
in the following five or six days. 

During October 2, while the enemy line remained unchanged, patrols 
were pushed forward from the Fifty-fifth Brigade down the Aire Valley to 
the line Chatel Chehery — La Forge; owing to machine gun fire, they could 
advance no further. They remained on the advance line all day but with- 
drew after dark. Under cover of darkness the entire line was strengthened. 
During the nights of October 1-2 and 2-3, Apremont was shelled intermit- 
tently with heavy bursts. 

Patrols from the Fifty-sixth Brigade succeeded in penetrating the enemy 
lines for about 500 yards without meeting opposition, but were finally held 
up by machine gun fire. Patrols from this brigade reached the Chene Tondu 
Ridge and reported the enemy had retired from the top, but this retirement 
was simply for the purpose of allowing their artillery to be concentrated on 
the top of this ridge. The Twenty-eighth retained contact with the First 
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Division on the right, and, with some difficulty, with the Seventy-seventh on 
the left, it being about 500 yards behind our line. A change was noted in 
the German policy of circulating stories derogatory of our treatment of 
prisoners, because of the 1260 prisoners taken by the corps this day, the 
majority stated that it was the common talk that the Americans treated their 
prisoners well. 

At 2 a. m. October 3, the division made a gas attack on the enemy, send- 
ing over about 1800 shells of No. 5 gas in about five minutes, the only per- 
ceptible retaliation being at Apremont. There was no general attack on 
either side, but our line was alert and became active whenever anything 
appeared. The artillery fire of both Americans and Germans was most 
harassing, the eneniy concentrating on the roads. Patrols of the Twenty- 
eighth Division were pushed out as far as possible all along the line. Most 

recent information dis- 
closed that the enemy 
line was now held by 
the Seventy-sixth Re- 
serve, Second Land- 
wehr. Fifth Guard and 
Fifty-second Divisions. 
The corps line from left 
to right was the Seven- 
ty-seventh, Twenty- 
eighth and First Divi- 
sions, with the Eighty- 
second Division west of 
Rarecourt and the Fifth 
French Cavalry at La 
Clason in reserve and 

A LOVELY CHATEAU AT APREMONT ^^^ Thirty-fifth Divi- 

sion en route to Passa- 
vant. Enemy aeroplanes continued very active, but our own were commenc- 
ing to do better work, and three enemy planes were brought down during the 
day. The weather was exceptionally good. 

On October 4, at 5:30 a. m. an advance attack was made along the 
entire corps front. The Fifty-fifth Brigade drove the enemy back approxi- 
mately two kilometers down the Aire Valley until held up by machine gun 
fire from Abbatiale — Pleinchamp and Chatel Chehery. The Fifty-sixth Bri- 
gade made but very little advance because of machine gun fire and heavy 
enemy shell fire from the north slope of the Chene Tondu Ridge. At noon 
the Twenty-eighth Division stood approximately on the line Ferine des 
Granges — La Forge — Le Menil Ferme — south to Le Chene Tondu Ridge. 

The artillery had increased its harassing fire on the enemy positions, 
while the enemy fire decreased in rear areas, increasing in forward areas and 
front-line positions. The town of Apremont was shelled throughout the day 
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by mustard gas; the 
troops located there 
suffered consider- 
able loss and had to 
move out of the town. 
At dusk the leading bat- 
talion of the Fifty-fifth 
Brigade had reached the 
Aire River at the foot 
of Hill i8o, having 
taken Chehery and 
Pleinchamp Ferme. It 
met its greatest resist- 
ance at La Forge. The 

A GERMAN LIVE STOCK DUMP SOMEWHERE IN THE ^ight of the Fifty-fifth 

ARGONNE Brigade reached the 

Bauhiy-Fleville Road, 
being in touch with the Sixteenth Infantry. The second line of the Fifty-fifth 
Brigade ran from La Grange Bois to the southeastern comer of that farm 
across the road at Contour 1 70, just south of Hangar. Several platoons were 
deployed and fired on the Germans across the river, firing at all men on the 
river bank to prevent them coming across and to prevent men coming out 
of Chatel Chehery. Exploration disclosed that the Aire River was unford- 
able at La Forge. The woods were full of machine gims, making a very 
nasty proposition to face. 

Meanwhile the 112th had completed the mopping up of Le Chene Tondu 
Ridge, and the line was extended along its entire crest, liaison being estab- 
lished between both brigades, and all regiments being ready to push forward 
in the morning. The 
division reserve was in 
the neighborhood of 
Apremont, the enemy 
still remained in force 
at La Forge. 

A First Army Corps 
order directed a re- 
newal of the attack at 
6:30 a. m., October 5; 
during the night of Oc- 
tober 4-5 gas was shot 
over the enemy lines 
three times. The Fifty- 
fifth Brigade pushed 

forward on the right in bridge AT chatel chehery blown up by the 
spite of heavy machine Germans 
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gun and artillery opposition, improving its position along its whole front 
At 11:30 three companies of the iioth Infantry had reached the right bank 
of the river, near the junction of Exermont Brook and the Aire River, facing 
Hill 180. One company, 300 yards in the rear, along the Exermont, pre- 
pared to fire north, while two companies were in reserve near Pleinchamp, 
the support battalion having dug in along the Granges-La Forge Road. Re- 
serve companies coming from Pleinchamp were bringmg up ammunition for 
the machine gims. The 109th on the right bank of the river above La Forge 
kept down the machine gun fire of the enemy in La Forge. The regimental 
P. C. was in Apremont. 



AMERICAN CEMETERY ON THE EDGE OF THE BOIS DE BOUZON 
Here are buried the men of the Twenty-eighth Division klDed in the attack on the Bois de Bouzon 

and Le Chene Tondu. 

At 9:4s the Sixteenth Infantry informed the iioth they had reached 
the corps objective on the ridge, while the other regiments of the division 
were attacking with a view of taking the army objective; the Sixteenth, being 
in position, was organizing the line for defense. Reconnaissance by Captain 
John R. Dunkel, iioth Infantry, drew fire from the vicinity of the railroad 
on Hill 180 from a nest of machine guns. The enemy shelled the entire posi- 
tion from the direction of Bois de Boyon and from Hill 223. General Nolan 
reported that whenever the Sixteenth Infantry was ready to move forward, 
he could move his brigade ahead. A little after two o'clock, eight men of the 
109th Infantry entered Chatel Ch6hery, drawing machine gun fire from Hill 
244. The Fifty-sixth Brigade continued its slow advance along Le Chene 
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Tondu. During the day Companies A and B, Engineers, were helcj back of 
Le Chene Tondu as reserve. The enemy line of resistance was along Fleville, 
Hill 1 80, Hill 233 and the wood of Taille L'Abbe. 

During the night news was received that the enemy had asked for an 
armistice, but the only effect of this information was to make our troops more 
determined to push the Germans back into their own country. 

During October 6, under corps orders, the general line Serieux Ferme — 
TEsperance — Apremont — Le Chene Tondu — Moulin THomme Mort was or- 
ganized as a line of resistance in case of possible attack, an outpost line being 
established to hold ground already gained. The 103rd Engineers strengthened 
the line near Apremont, but on the left further advance was necessary to per- 
mit good work. The Fifty-fifth Brigade on the right continued to hold its 
line in connection with the Sixteenth Infantry of the First Division. The 
Fifty-sixth Brigade had been engaged all day in the operation of flanking the 
ravines and cleaning out machine gun nests. Advance patrols entered Chatel 
Chehery, which was still occupied by the enemy, whose resistance was almost 
entirely by machine guns. During this day the first battalion of the 308th 
Infantry, Seventy-seventh Division was surrounded by Germans and was 
unable to fight its way back, nor could assistance reach it on account of 
the strong machine gun positions of the enemy. It was in this situation 
for two days; eleven planes were sent out by the Fiftieth Aero Squadron to 

drop food, ammunition, 
medical supplies, and 
pigeons. During this 
mission several aviators 
were wounded. 

On the morning of 
October 7 the attack 
was renewed at 5 
o'clock. The Eighty- 
second Division, which 
had been corps re- 
serve, was brought up 
on the line on the right, 
taking over part of the 
sector of the Twenty- 
eighth Division. The 
objective of the attack 
was the line occupied by 
the enemy, including 
Cornay, Hill 223, Hill 
244, and the ridges west 
of the Aire River. Field 
orders for the day con- 
WHERE THE LOST BATTALION WAS BESIEGED fined the main attack to 
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THE ARGONNE OPERATION ON OCTOBER 7 

the Twenty-eighth and Eighty-second Divisions, the First and Seventy- 
seventh Divisions simply holding their existing lines. A platoon of Company 
E, 103rd Engineers, worked during the greater part of the night October 
6-7 constructing a good bridge over the Aire at La Forge, over which the 
troops crossed safely and took up their positions for the attack. The 112th 
Infantry, supported by the 109th Machine Gun Battalion in connection 
with the Fifty-fifth Brigade, attacked Chatel Chehery and Hill 244 at 5 
o'clock, after an artillery preparation of thirty minutes on the village and 
ridge west of it; the iioth Infantry was in support. Only slight resistance 
was encountered in entering the village, but heavy machine gun fire from 
the ridge west of the village and Hill 223 was opened on our troops after 
they entered the town. The 109th got the town without a fight, but had 
a fight for the east rim of Hill 244, and requested a telephone line so that 
they could use artillery. 

At 10:30 the Second Battalion, 112th, had gained the east and west 
streets of Chatel Chehery and were holding them; further advance was held 
up by machine guns until sniping squads worked forward on the cliff side 
of Hill 244. The Third Battalion of the 112th was on top of Hill 244, dig- 
ging in and drawing fire from all four sides. Lieutenant Colonel James A. 
Shannon was wounded badly in the chest, and died shortly afterwards from 
the wound. 

The fire from Hill 223 enfiladed Chatel Chehery, and although this 
hill was in the sector of the Eighty-second Division, it was impossible for 
the Twenty-eighth Division to hold the village without it. Therefore one 
company of infantry and a machine gun company from the Twenty-eighth 
Division took this hill and occupied it, after overcoming very severe re- 
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sistance from machine guns. The Eighty-second Division did not make 
the same rapid advance as the Twenty-eighth; although it had started at 
5 a. m. in accordance with the schedule, its advance was held back by 
very heavy machine gun fire. By noon it had reached a Une nmning south 
from Comay through Hill 223. Strong patrols from the 109th Infantry 
worked up the ravine north of Le Chene Tondu Ridge, partially overcoming 
resistance from these points. Six companies of the iiith worked around 
to the west from Le Chene Tondu, and by noon were advancing north from 
La Viergette and were in liaison with the Seventy-seventh Division. It may 



LOOKING TOWARD HILL NO. 244 AT CHATEL CHEHERY 

not be realized that the effect of our movement was to extend the battle by 
a western attack, in an area which originally belonged to the Seventy-seventh. 
Unfortunately, either the French artillery or the Seventy-seventh Division, 
not appreciating our advance and change of position, had continued artillery 
fire on La Viergette. Colonel Conger, commanding Fifty-sixth Brigade, re- 
ported the enemy had withdrawn with great haste from La Viergette, leav- 
ing great stocks of ammunition, rifles, and other booty. 

The Seventy-eighth Division now entered the First Corps area, and the 
First Division passed under the command of the Fifth Corps. The line on 
the night of October 7 was Hill 223, exclusive, the hill west of Chatel Cheh^ry 
and Hill 244 to Drachen, with a line running from Drachen northwest. 
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The attack was resumed at daybreak the next day. Captain Haller 
sent fifty men to clean and mop up Bois de Taille TAbbe and the reserve 
side of Le Chene Tondu along a line leading toward Hill 244. Otherwise 
there was little change in the line during the morning. Enemy patrols were 
everywhere attempting to break through our lines. The Fifty-fiftJi and Fifty- 
sixth Brigades were in liaison on Hill 244 and the division was in liaison 
with the Seventy-seventh Division. The Twenty-eighth Division was ready 
to resume its advance to the north, but had to hold back until the Eighty- 
second got around so it would not be shooting into the Twenty-eighth area. 
No definite word could be gotten from the Seventy-seventh Division as to 

its positions. The general advance 
was held up awaiting the arrival of 
the divisions on both flanks. The 
Seventy-seventh came on during the 
morning, when the Fifty-sixth Bri- 
gade immediately moved forward. 
Two unsubdued machine gun nests 
on the plateau west of Hill 244 
greatly annoyed both the Fifty-sixth 
and Fifty-fifth Brigades. Major 
Carol Kelly, iiith Infantry, with 
two battalions and two machine gun 
companies, was put to work on these 
machine gun nests. The men had a 
cold, trying night in the rain, with 
no cooked meals for twenty-four 
hours. In spite of this and tactical 
difficulties arising from the failure 
of the adjacent divisions to arrive, 
the men remained in the best of 
spirits, determined to gain all ob- 
jectives. 
LOOKING TOWARD HILL NO. 244 As the Seventy-seventh and 

Eighty-second Divisions continued 
unable to advance, the Twenty-eighth could not improve its position. During 
the night the' chief of staff advised that the division would be relieved by 
the Eighty-second. At the time of the relief the division sector had been 
changed. The Fifty-sixth Brigade, with the iiith and 109th attached, was 
on the line. The Fifty-fifth Brigade, with two battalions of the iioth, was 
on the line with the support of two mixed battalions; the brigade P. C. was 
at Chatel Chehery. The Fifty-fifth Brigade adjoined the Eighty-second 
Division, and the Fifty-sixth Brigade was one kilometer ahead of the Sev- 
enty-seventh. 

During this advance, the 103rd Engineers recovered two locomotives 
for the narrow gauge railroad and put the line in operation almost to Apre- 
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LA FORGE FERME 

mont. The relief order left the Fifty-third Artillery Brigade and the 103rd 
Engineers with the Eighty-second Division. 

The relief of the division was completed without accident, although 
not until after daylight, October 9, being favored by a cloudy day and misty 
weather. The P. C. was moved from La Forge to Varennes, and arrange- 
ments were started for the bathing and clothing of the division. As usual, 
before anything could be done, telephone notice was received that the di- 
vision would be moved by bus to another area. The next day, October 10, 
the Fifty-third Artillery Brigade and the 103rd Engineers were relieved 
from duty with the Eighty-second Division in order to report to Les Islettes 
and Varennes. 

Thus closes the active work of the Twenty-eighth Division in the Meuse- 
Argonne sector. Major General Hunter Liggett, commanding the First Army 
Corps, issued this order of commendation to the Division: 

"I desire to express to the Twenty-eighth 
Division and its commander my appreciation 
of the splendid work done by the division on 
October 7, 1918. 

"The capture of Hill 244 and the com- 
bined advance of the right and left brigades 
bringing about the fall of very strong posi- 
tions of the enemy on the Chene Tondu and 
the Taille I'Abbe demonstrate excellent leader- 
ship and first class fighting ability. The ad- 
vance in- exploitation in front of your right 
brigade resulting from the foregoing actions 
was a very bold procedure which will un- 
doubtedly lead to even greater results." 

A ^T.«^,AXT ^Tr*T.T.T X1.T rw,TTT. A « ^ ^.T^TT. Geueral Mulr on Octobcr 2 1 is- 

A GERMAN CHAPEL IN THE ARGONNE , ^ i .-. i xt • i_. v 

FOREST sued General Order No. 19, m which 
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he reviewed the difficult situation 
and expressed his appreciation of 
the division's splendid work (see 
page 248). 

As at Gettysburg Pennsylva- 
nia's Iron Brigade received the brunt 
of Pickett's headlong assault and 
stayed the advance of the Confed- 
erate army, so at Apremont, Penn- 
sylvania's own Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion, made up of the flower of the 
Commonwealth, whose depleted 
ranks had been filled with men 
representing almost every state in 
the Union, all eager to become Penn- 
sylvania's adopted sons, met and 
hurled back the last advance of the 
German hordes. On the front of this 

GERMAN BUILDINGS IN VARENNES Jl^^^'^^" ^^' concentrated the entire 
From a drawing by a German artist. German counter-attack, m the reali- 

zation that if they failed to break 
through the American advance at this point, Metz was doomed and the Yankee 
victors could not be stopped short of the Rhine. It is no reflection upon 
the divisions to the right or the left that in the face of this unusually severe 
assault they faltered in their advance. They had not received the severe 
training in actual fighting which had been the constant portion of the Twenty- 
eighth Division from July 4 to October 9. Used by battalions, by regiments 
and by brigades to strengthen and support other divisions, who under the 
rules devised for the regulation of honors, walked off with the honors, the 
Keystone boys went on unitedly and determinedly to this grand victory. 
Being Pennsylvanians, the men of the Twenty-eighth were content with 
duty well done and with the words of praise of their own immediate beloved 
commanders. General Muir and General Liggett. The hospital at Apremont 
was filled with the wounded of the Twenty-eighth Division. Almost uni- 
versally, their constant inquiry was, — "How soon am I to be returned to 
the division?" The surrounding cemeteries bear the designation of Pennsyl- 
vania units upon the white crosses. Apremont should be sacred ground to 
Pennsylvania, and the state authorities might well recognize that fact by 
a suitable tablet in the capitol at Harrisburg. 

From October 10 to 15, the division was moving by bus into a new 
area above the line Toul — Commercy. Wagon trains and horse-drawn vehi- 
cles were assembled and moved under orders of the train commander. No 
drill or other work was scheduled, but the entire division, except the artillery 
and trains, cleaned billets and equipment, and wherever possible, bathed and 
changed clothes. 
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On October 15, the Twenty-eighth Division, then a part of the Fourth 
Army Corps, was ordered to take over the Pannes sector. This was only 
a short distance from Saint Mihiel, in the old salient which had been wiped 
out in September. Accordingly, during the nights of October 15-16 and 
16-17, the division relieved the Thirty-seventh Division, the command pass- 
ing to General Muir at 11 p. m., October 17. To accomplish the relief, the 
Fifty-sixth Brigade was sent forward by bus under a down-pour of autumnal 
rain. The roads were so slippery that a great deal of difficulty was en- 
countered in making the relief. There were, however, no mishaps. An 
advance P. C. was established at Euvezin. 

The Fifty-fifth Brigade carried out a training schedule in the area of 
the divisional sector while the relief of the front line by the Fifty-sixth 
Brigade was being accomplished. One company of the iiith was located 
at Jouy; two companies were on the line tie assigned sector; three com- 
panies at Xammes relieved the 146th Infantry; one battalion of the 112th 
was in the line of resistance, the right resting on Bois de Dampvitoux, witli 
Companies E and F in the front line. Companies G and H at Gironville; the 
Third Battalion was on the left sub-sector with Companies I and K on the 
front line, and L and M in support. The 314th Ammunition Train and 
the 342nd Field Artillery, both of the 164th Field Artillery Brigade com- 
manded by Colonel Wheeler and hitherto a part of the Thirty-seventh Division, 
were now attached to the Twenty-eighth Division. 

The next day, the 109th Machine Gun Battalion marched to Pannes; 
the Fifty-fifth Brigade moved to new stations, with headquarters at Noviant; 



THE TOWN OF PANNES 
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the 109th Infantry at Noviant aux Pres, the iioth at Arrainville Mandres, 
the 1 08th Machine Gun Battalion also at Noviant aux Pres. The training 
proceeded during the three following days, with a slight amount of hostile 
shelling, the infantry and machine gun imits in the line improving their 
position, the engineers constructing new roads and the signal battal]gp work- 
ing on wire connections. Everyone else was at drill or training. 

Plans were made by the Fifty-sixth Brigade for two raids during the 
night of October 21-22. The divisional artillery opened an intensive gas 
bombardment on positions in the Bois de Warville in preparation for the 
raids, which were made during the night of October 21-22, by the Second 
and Third Battalions^ iiith Infantry. In the left subsector two strong 
raiding parties of the Second Battalion moved out at 1:30, one moving north 
to Aviation Park and the other to Bois de Dommartin. They returned in 
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about an hour with twenty-seven prisoners and no casualties. The patrols 
in the right sub-sector of the Third Battalion reached the assigned objective 
without encountering any enemy, but heavy enemy barrage and machine 
gun fire compelled the patrol to withdraw to its position, with some cas- 
ualties. 

This day, Major General Muir assumed command of the Fourth Army 
Corps, Second Army, and Brigadier General Frank H. Albright, command- 
ing Fifty-sixth Brigade, temporarily assumed command of the Twenty-eighth 
Division. On October 25, Major General William H. Hay, assigned to the 
command of the division by Paragraph 89, S. O. 293, G. H. Q., arrived and 
took command. 

October 23 was a "quiet" day, disturbed only by bursts of machine gun 
fire and enemy artillery fire. Patrols were sent out, but were not specially 
successful. Anticipating an attack, a plan of defense was prepared. The 
next day patrols sent out from the iiith Infantry reached Haumont and re- 
mained during the day. The Fifty-fifth Brigade made a model demonstra- 
tion of a battalion in attack, followed by a trench raid. The divisional area 
was now shifted further to the west, relieving a part of the Twenty-ninth 
French Division to the left, and being relieved in part by the Seventh Divi- 
sion on the right. A further change was carried out on Uie night of October 
27-28, the division relieving another part of the Twenty-ninth French Di- 
vision and being further relieved on the right by the Seventh Division. 

On October 28 a raid against Bois de Dommartin was sent out from 
Bois de Charey, Eight prisoners were taken, without casualties, and one 
machine gim was captured. Owing to the darkness, it was impossible to 
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MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM H. HAY 
Who assumed command of the Twenty-eighth Division on October 25, 1018, and remained 
with the division until just before its return to the United States. 
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determine whether any casualties were inflicted on the enemy. At 2 o'clock 
on the morning of October 29 an enemy patrol of about forty, without ar- 
tillery preparation, entered Haumont. Three Americans were subsequently 
reported missing and three wounded. Immediate orders were issued direct- 
ing active and aggressive patrolling, as a result of which it became clear 
that part of the advanced area was imoccupied but Aviation Park was still 
held by the enemy. 

On November 2, a combat patrol of three officers and 148 men raided 
Bois Bonseil, encountering rifle, machine gim and enemy artillery fire, but 
capturing two imder-officers, forty-two enlisted men and one light Maxim 



THE VILLAGE OF FLIREY, ON THE EDGE OF THE OLD ST. MIHIEL SALIENT 
The church was a landmark, visible for miles around. 

machine gun. This raid was very successful in the number of prisoners 
netted and the heavy casualties inflicted on the enemy, and all the desired 
information was obtained with but slight losses on our part. Patrols were 
sent out all along the line, harassing the enemy by constant contact. Later 
in the day, the division was called upon to relax its raiding activities, under 
the Fourth Army Corps Order reading as follows: 

"In view of the contemplated service Commanding General directs Twenty-eighth Division 
relax its patrolling and raiding activities still maintaining its vigilance." 

The same day General Muir telegraphed to the division commander as 
follows: 

"Accept for yourself and convey to the of&cers and men of your division who participated in 
this morning's raid of the Bois Bonseil my appreciation of the excellent results obtained. The 
raid was most efficiently planned and managed and executed with the spirit that wins." 
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SPARED BY THE GERMANS' FIRE 
Only the beautiful doorway of the 
church in Beaumont was saved from 
destruction. 



Late in the night of November 4, in- 
formation was received pointing to a with- 
drawal of the enemy along the whole front 
west of the Moselle. At 2 p. m. next morn- 
ing, three companies (Company B, iioth 
and Companies C and L, 112 th) were or- 
dered forward as a strong reconnaissance 
party to keep up contact with the enemy, 
and were instructed to keep prepared to take 
up pursuit promptly. The balance of the 
battalions from which these companies were 
withdrawn acted as support. The right and 
left companies were enabled to advance, 
but the center company was held up. This 
reconnaissance developed the fact that the 
enemy was still holding his lines with about 
the same strength, and the previous informa- 
tion to the contrary had to be discoimted in 
the light of this later news. 
Later in the day, the following additional artillery units were attached 
to the division: 164th French Artillery Brigade, comprising 340th Field 
Artillery (75's), 341st Field Artillery (7S's), 342nd Field Artillery (iss's) 
and the howitzers of the 134th Field Artillery (75's) and the 329th Field 
Artillery (75's), the 314th Ammunition Train and the 314th Trench Mortar 
Battery. The arrival of all this additional artillery tuned up the entire di- 
vision to the highest pitch, as it was realized G. H. Q. was planning to use 
again Pennsylvania's 
troops as the axis of a 
fresh and still more 
formidable attack than 
any in the past. 

On November 5 a 
small raid was attempted 
against the Bois de 
Ceres, but without suc- 
cess. A second raid on 
November 7, by six 
officers and 200 men of 
the Third Battalion, 
109th Infantry, was en- 
tirely successful in gain- 
ing information. Along 
the other parts of the A freak of shell fire in euvezin 

}\na rkQfrnlli'ncr woe tpnf Buildings on all sides of this church were completely demol- 

nne, pairoiiing was Kcpi ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ j^.^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ ^.^ j.^^^ 

up. That afternoon the damage. 
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Fourth Corps Headquarters advised that parlementaries would present them- 
selves at some point on the front with requests for an armistice. 

November 8 telephone instructions were received to keep up active 
strong reconnaissance in order to insure and maintain contact. A memoran- 
dimi was received from General Bullard commending the division raiding 
and patrolling parties, and citing Captain Francis M. Trieves of the French 
Military Mission for gallantry in action on November 2. Patrolling activity 
was continued, and at 5:30 in the morning November 10, the 112th Infantry 
attempted a raid on the town of Dommartin. Due to intense enemy artillery 
fire they were unable to advance and were ordered to withdraw to the woods. 
Our patrols continued active along the entire front and reported there was 
no weakening of the enemy's lines at any point opposite this division. Plans 



A GENERAL VIEW OF EUVEZIN 

were made for an attack in force at 6:30, one battalion of each brigade to 
push forward followed by a battalion in support and a third in reserve; the 
other regiments to be prepared to move forward on short notice. The situ- 
ation at noon was shown in the following report: 

"The 1 1 2th Infantry on the right, holding the sector with one battalion, 
maintaining combat liaison with the Seventh Division. One battalion of 
the I nth Infantry in the Bois de Dommartin prepared to attack with one 
battalion in support in the Bots de Charey, and one battalion near Beney. 
The 109th Infantry in the vicinity of Haumont with two battalions in rear 
disposed in depth. The 107th Machine Gun Battalion one company at Mar- 
inbois and one company in the Bois de Charey." 

Other patrols sent out reported one division and one regiment of the 
enemy's troops between Lachausee and Dommartin with four battalions on 
the front line. Plans were made to attack Dommartin and to move on the 
enemy's trench northeast of Lake Lachausee. The First Battalion, 1 1 ith, made 
the attack of the town of Dommartin, starting one hour late. The 109th In- 
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GENERAL HAY'S P. C. AT HEUDICOURT 



fantry made an attack 
through Haumont, and 
late in the evening Colo- 
nel Prescott moved his 
regimental P. C. to that 
town. The iiith In- 
fantry was held up at 
the edge of the woods by 
a German coimter-attack 
and immediately started 
digging in. The leading 
battalion of the 109th 
took up its position on 
the railroad directly 
northeast of Haumont. 
Anticipating a gen- 
eral attack on the morning of November 11, a memorandum had been issued 
requiring strong reconnaissance along the front to locate any weakness in 
thfe enemy line. Corps headquarters directed that the attack of November 
10 be continued, the Fifty-fifth Brigade being designated the attacking unit 
with the Fifty-sixth Brigade in reserve. Two battalions were already on 
the line, pushing forward small patrols to dig in and establish an advance 
line. The attack of the Fifty-fifth Brigade was made by pushing the 109th 
forward northeast from Haumont, but only succeeded in reaching the enemy 
wire, where it was held up by machine gun fire from both flanks. The troops 
were reorganized and ready to make another attack at 8:30, when word was 
received that the armistice had been signed, effective at 11 o'clock. There- 
upon all units were di- 
rected to stop attacking, 
to push the line forward 
in small groups and con- 
solidate the position. 
Almost immediately the 
enemy artillery opened 
every gun in retaliation. 
This fire continued until 
^^'SSy when it ceased. 
At 10:59 every gun 
opened and continued 
until ten seconds of 
eleven o'clock. 

General BuUard's 
order announcing the 
armistice directed all 



MAIN STREET IN HEUDICOURT 



hostilities and advance 



Building in the foreground is the town hall, used as division 
headquarters. 
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to cease, and instructed that the line should be held and accurately reported 
without having any communication with the enemy; Immediately after 11 
o'clock the Germans started to come over the line. They wanted to trade 
anything and everything they had for a loaf of white bread, and were kept 
back with difficulty. During the night, the enemy gave a wonderful display 
of fireworks, shooting up their entire supply of signal rockets and flares. 

Before the end of the day. General Hay issued his Memorandum No. 
II, starting out "the war is not over," and calling on the division to keep up 
its discipline and morale and carry forward its training so as to meet the 
expectation of the American people, and that there might be no blotch on 
the fine record of the Twenty-eighth Division. He emphasized the fact that 
it was the individual duty of each member of the division to justify his pride 
in the division by working for its reputation. 

On November 15, General Hay issued a memorandiun designating the 
officers and army field clerks of division headquarters who had completed 
six months' service with the A. E. F. and were entitled to wear the service 
chevron. This order came as a fitting climax to the splendid work of the 
division. Almost constantly under fire, it had won the right to highest praise, 
which it received in congratulatory orders from all its commanding officers. 

The Twenty-eighth Division 
in this campaign suffered the 
loss in killed and wounded of 
3,890 men, being a casualty list 
exceeded only by that of the 
First Division. The losses show 
that the brunt of the fight, in 
this war, as in every other, fell 
on the infantry; its losses were 
many times greater in actual 
numbers and much greater pro- 
portionately. 

On November 20 the wear- 
ing of the red keystone on the 
left sleeve was authorized. 

Under General Hay's vig- 
orous commaiwj, the training 
and discipline of the division 
was kept up with an intensity 
scarcely exceeded by the pre- 
paratory training at Camp Han- 
cock, with the result that the 
Twenty-eighth Division made 
comparatively a very small con- 
tribution to the list of A. W. 
O. L. Constant inspections 



THE ARMISTICE IS SIGNED! 

General Hay is just tufning away from the 
signal rocket notifying the division. The other 
officers, left to right, are Colonel Sweeney, Lieut- 
enant Colonels Denson and Hagerling. A second 
photograph, made one minute later, was taken to 
give other officers a chance to get into the picture 
(see page 274). 
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were made of drill, discipline and sanitation throughout the division. In 
March, 1919, the division was billeted in thirty-five French towns and vil- 
lages. Billeted on French families, the men had many difficulties to over- 
come, not the least of which was the strong objection of these families to 
the policing of their houses and barns rendered necessary by American 
standards. In many places barracks had to be erected, and stoves were put 
in all places, except where the French owners objected to them. Finsdly 
the French were persuaded to permit our men to pile the straw to one side 
and keep the lofts of the barns clean and neat, and the men were furnished 
either with cots or bed sacks. 



THE MAIN STREET IN COLOMBEY-LES-BELLES 

The winter and spring months were relieved by entertainments and 
sports of many kinds. There were football games between teams within the 
division, and there were games between the division teams and teams repre- 
senting other divisions. The division team, after a hard series, defeated the 
Seventh Division team for the Championship of the Second Army. There 
was a division horseshow on February 28 at Colombey-les-Belles. There were 
occasional regimental reviews and other celebrations, but the climax was the 
grand review by General Pershing, on March 10. Among visitors were Ambas- 
sador John W. Davis, Viscount Peel, the Earl of Derby, and Lieutenant 
General Godley of the Canadian Army. Soon after the division was sent to 
Le Mans, the American embarkation center. There men of the division had 
a leading part in an athletic and military tournament on March 27. Then it 
was a month before all units of the Twenty-eighth Division were again on 
shipboard, homeward boimd. 
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The division's record has thus been followed in considerable detail. As 
one who served with it, I ask no pardon for emphasizing that it stood the brunt 
of all enemy attacks in all sectors in which it functioned. 

In the first days of the Marne fight, the companies of the 109th and 
iioth, by their stubborn refusal to retreat when the French troops on either 
side fell back, sacrificed themselves, but checked the entire German advance 
until reserves could be brought up; this at a time when between these four 
companies and Paris there was not an Allied soldier. This brilliant, self- 
sacrificing stand taken within a month of the landing of the division overseas, 
fully establishes that its preparation in America had been most complete. 

Again in the Aisne-Mame offensive the division formed the axis of the 
attack, and carried on when divisions to the right and left faded away 
or were unable to stand more than one day of intense fighting. In the 
Fismes sector it took and retook Fismes and Fismette, but only at great cost. 

In the Oise-Aisne advance of thirty-one days, the Twenty-eighth re- 
lieved first one division and then another, changing front in the face of the 
enemy, extending its lines to fill gaps which others should not have left. In 
the Meuse-Argonne it passed through divisions that could not hold their 
own, and broke down the enemy attack; and by its achievement at Apre- 
mont cleared the entire Argonne Forest of enemy forces. The time will come 
when the people of Pennsylvania will see to it that this division is officially 
recognized as THE A-i Shock Division of the A. E. F. 



THE SALUTE TO GENERAL PERSHING 
Officers and men of the Twenty-eighth Division about to receive decorations from the 
commander-in-chief. From left to right: Brigadier General Dennis Nolan, Lieutenant Colonel W. 
C. Sweeney, Lieutenant Colonel H. W. Griscomb, Captain A. V. Simoni, Sergeant Thomas Cava- 
naugh, Sergeant Jeffery (almost hidden by General Hay), Private Phillip Maurer, Private J. T. 
O'Neil. 
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GENERAL ORDERS AND LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 
Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division, American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, July 2, 1918. 
General Orders : 
No. 7. 

i: The Commanding General is pleased to announce that the French people, our comrades 
in arms in the cause of Liberty and Righteousness against a common enemy, have, through 
their Parliament, by unanimous consent, declared "That July Fourth, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, will be celebrated as a French National Holi- 
day within the limits permitted by the military authorities. July Fourth will be observed 
amongst the troops at rest and more particularly in the sectors neighboring those where Amer- 
ican units are stationed. The units should, by organizing contests, conferences, sports, etc., 
demonstrate to their brothers in arms their friendship and gratitude." 

The Commander-in-dhief of the American Armies desires local coounanders to coiSperate 
cordially in any celebrations planned by the French authorities. He desires that they make 
this an occasion to increase and to cement the warm relations existing between the Frendi and 
the American Armies. 

By command of Major General Muir: 

Edw. L. King, 
Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Richard W. Watson, 
Major- Adjutant. 

General Headquarters American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, July 5, 191 8. 
General Orders: 
No. 109. 

July 14 is hereby declared a holiday for all troops in this command not actually engaged with 
the enemy. It will be their duty and privUege to celebrate French Independence Day, which 
appeals alike to every citizen and soldier in France and America, with all the sympathetic interest 
and purpose that France celebrated our Independence Day. Living among the French people, and 
sharing the comradeship in arms of their soldiers, we have the deeper consciousness that the two 
anniversaries are linked together in common principles and a common cause. 

By command of General Pershing: 

James W. McAndrew, 
Official: Chief of Staff. 

Robert C. Davis, 
Adj utant-General. 

VI Army, Thirty-eighth Army Corps, No. 762 8/p. 

Q. G. July 23, 1918. 
General Orders: 
No. 348. 

General Degoutte, commanding Sixth Army, asks the General Commanding the Thirty-eighth 
Army Corps to congratulate, on his behalf, the Franco-American troops of the Thirty-eighth Army 
Corps, on the result of the recent days of fighting. 

The General Commanding the Sixth Army at the same time conveys the great satisfaction of 
General Petain, Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the North and of the Northeast, of General 
Foch, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, and of M. Clemenceau, President of the Cound!, 
Minister of War. 

De Mondesir, 
General, Commanding Thirty-eighth Army Corps. 
To Commanding General, 
Twenty-eighth Division (American). 
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General Headquarters American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, July 27, 191 8. 
General Orders: 
No. 123. 

1. The following cabled communication from the Secretary of War is published to the com- 
mand: 

"Accept our hearty and grateful congratulations on the brilliant work done by your Army. 
The whole country is thrilled with pride in our soldiers. We follow eagerly every move they make. 
Their courage and success make us all prouder than ever that we are Americans and are repre- 
sented by such heroic soldiers. They are worthy of their country and the cause. 

(Signed) Baker," 
By command of General Pershing: 

James W. McAndrew, 

Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Robert C. Davis, 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, July 28, 1918. 
General Orders: 
No. LL. 

2. The following communications are published for the information of organizations of this 
command and will be read at the first assembly formation of all units after its receipt: 

Army Headquarters, Third Bureau, No. 2/283/3. 

P. C, the 26th July, 1918. 
Note: 

The President 0/ the Republic during a visit that he had made to the VI Army, has expressed 
his satisfaction on the results obtained, as well as for the qualities of bravery and endurance that 
have been shown by all the units of the Army. 

The General Commanding the VI Army is pleased to transmit to the troops of his army the 
felicitations of the President of the Republic. 

(Signed) General Degoutte. 

P. A. le Chef D'Etat Major. 

Signed: Brion, 
28th Corps D' Armee, 

Etat-Major, 
2 Bureau, No. 1905/3. 

Vi Army, Etat-Major, 
3 Bureau, No. 2.284/3. 
P. C, the 26 July, 1918. 

Note: 

The General Commanding 
the VI Army desires to bring 
to the attention of the troops 
of the army the following res- 
olution passed by the May- 
ors of the arrondissement of 

^th^of *T r "^is"^ ^^^ ^^^ ^™ ^^^^ ^^^^ WHICH WON THE GAME 

t^l^\jfJV^\( *u «• Carroll's kick won the game 3 to o, between the Twenty- 

The Mayors of the ar- eighth and Fifth Division teams. This victory entitled the 

rondissement of Meaux at a Twenty-eighth Division to meet the Seventh Division for the 

meeting on July 20, 1918, are championship of the Second Army. 
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THE FIFTH DIVISION RECOVERS A FUMBLE 
In the game at AUain, on February 27, 1919, the Twenty-eighth team fumbled on its ii-yard line. 

pleased to welcome the great victory of the VI Army that has saved their communes from the 
invasion that was menacing them at the time of the battle of the Marne. 

"They desire to convey to the valiant troops of the VI Army a sincere expression of their 
gratitude and their admiration." 

le President du Congress dcs Maires. 

(Signed) G. Hugel, 
Maire de MEAUX, Depute de SEINE & MARNE. 

The General Commanding the VI Army is pleased to transmit these felicitations to the 
troops of his army. 

(Signed) General Degoutte. 
P. A. le Chef d'Etat-Major. 

Signed: Brion, 
38th Corps, D'Armee, E. M., 
3rd Bureau, No. 1906/3. 
By Command of Major General Muir: 

Edw. L. King, 
Brigadier General, N. A., Acting Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Richard W. Watson, 
Major Adjutant. 

X Armee, Etat-Major, Third Bureau, No. 826/8. 

An. Q. G. A., 30, July, 1918. 
Ordre General: 
No. 318. 

Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the Twenty-Eighth Division. 

Shoulder to shoulder with your French comrades you were thrown into the counter-offensive 
battle which commenced on the i8th of July. 

You rushed into a fight as though to a fete. 

Your magnificent courage completely routed a surprised enemy and your indomitable tenac- 
ity checked the counter-attack of his fresh divisions. 
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You have shown yourselves worthy sons o£ your great country and you were admired by your 
brothers in arms. 

Ninety-one guns, 7,200 prisoners, immense booty, 10 kUometers of country reconquered; this 
is your portion of the spoil of this victory. 

Furthermore, you have really felt your superiority over the barbarous enemy of the whole 
human race, against whom the children of Liberty are striving. 

To attack him is to vanquish him. 

American Comrades: I am grateful to you for the blood so generously spilled on the soil 
of my country. 

I am proud to have commanded you during such days and to have fought with you for the 
deliverance of the world. 

(Signed) Mangin. 

Vi Army (French). 

P. C. 9th August, 191 8. 
General Order: 

Before the great offensive of the i8th of July, the American troops which were brigaded with 
the French VI Army distinguished themselves by taking from the enemy the Bois de La Brigade 
de Marine (Belleau Woods) and the town of Vaux, and stopping his offensive on the Mame 
and at Fossoy. 

Afterwards they took a most glorious part in the Second Battle of the Mame, rivaling 
the French troops in attacking spirit and valor. 

They have, during twenty days of continuous fighting liberated numerous French villages, 
have made an advance of forty kilometers over difiicult terrain, and have succeeded in crossing 
the Vesle River. 

Their valorous deeds are marked by names which will in the future glorify the military his- 
tory of the United States of America. 

TORCY, belleau, PLATEAU, D'ETREFILLY, EPIEDS, LE CHARMEL, L'OURCQ, SERINGES-ET-NESLES, SERGY' 

LA VESLE-ET-FISMES. 

The young divisions which entered the battle for the first time showed their possession of 
a dignity in keeping with the war traditions of the Regular Army. They have the same ardent 
will to defeat the Boche and the same discipline which guarantees that an order given by the 
Chief will always be executed whatever difficulties be encountered and whatever sacrifices have to 
be made. 

The splendid results have been obtained by the energy and ability of the Chiefs and by the 
bravery of the soldiers. 

I am proud to have had the command of such troops. 

The Oneral commanding the VI Army: 

Degoutte. 
To: — Commanding General, 
28th Divbion (American). 

VI Army, 38TH Army Corps (French). 

Headquarters, August — , 1918. 
Ordre: 

The time having now come for him to hand over the command of the zone of battle to Gen- 
eral Bullard commanding the Third Corps A. E. F.; (General DeMondesir, commanding the 
38th French Corps addresses all this thanks to the splendid troops of the 28th and 32nd American 
Divisions, who have proved during the pursuit, which is still being continued, not only their 
age, but also their staying qualities. 

The casualties, the toils and the hardships due to the difficulty of bringing up rations during 
the marching and fighting of this period were unable to break their high morale, their go and 
their war-like spirit. 

General DeMondesir is proud to have had the opportunity to command them. He hopes that 
the day will come when he will have them next to him as comrades in our common fight. 

(Signed) L. DeMondesir, 
CJeneral, Commanding 38th Army Corps. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH TEAM ENTERING THE FIELD 
Just before the game between the Seventh and Twenty-eighth Divisions at Allain, March lo, 1919. 

General Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, August 28, 1918. 
General Orders: 

No. 143. 

It fills me with pride to record in General Orders a tribute to the service and achievement 
of the First and Third Corps, comprising the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4111^ 26th, 28th, 32nd, and 42nd 
Divisions of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

You came to the battlefield at the crucial hour of the Allied cause. For almost four years the 
most formidable army the world has as yet seen had pressed its invasion of France and stood 
menacing its capital. At no time had that army been more powerful or threatening than when, 
on July 15th, it struck again to destroy in one great battle the brave men opposed to it and to 
enforce its brutal will upon the world and civilization. 

Three days later, in conjunction with our Allies, you counter-attacked. The Allied armies 
gained a brilliant victory that marks the turning point of the war. You did more than give 
our brave Allies the support to which, as a nation, our faith was pledged. You proved that 
our altruism, our pacific spirit, our sense of justice have not blunted our virility or our courage. 
You have shown that American initiative and energy are as fit for the test of war as for the 
pursuits of peace. You have justly won unstinted praise for our Allies and the eternal gratitude 
of our countrymen. 

We have paid for our success in the lives of many of our brave comrades. We shall cherish 
their memory always, and claim for our history and literature their bravery, achievement and 
sacrifice. 

This order will be read to all organizations at the first assembly formation after its receipt. 

John J. Pershing, 
General, Commander-in-Chief. 
Official: 
Robert C. Davis, 
Adjutant General. 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, August 30, 1918. 
General Orders: 

No. 13. 

I. The Division Commander is authorized to inform all, from the lowest to the highest, 
that their efforts are known and appreciated. A new division, by force of circumstances, took 
its place in the front line in one of the greatest battles of the greatest war of history. The 
division has acquitted itself in a creditable manner. It has stormed and taken a point that was 
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regarded proof against assault. It has taken numerous prisoners from a veteran vaunted Guards 
division of the enemy. It has inflicted on the enemy far more loss than it has suffered from 
him. In a single gas application it inflicted more damage than the enemy inflicted on it by gas 
since its entry into the battle. 

It has desired that these facts be brought to the attention of all, in order that the tendency 
of new troops to allow their minds to dwell on their own losses to the exclusion of what they have 
done to the enemy may be reduced to the minimum. 

Let all be of good heart. We have inflicted more loss than we have suffered; we are better 
men individually than our enemies. A little more grit, a little more effort, a little more determi- 
nation to keep our enemies down and the division will have the right to look upon itself as an 
organization of veterans. 

Charles H. Muir, 

Major General. 

Headquarters First Army Corps. 

France, September 28, 1918. 

The following communication has just been received from the Commander-in-Chief: 

HEADQUARTERS FIRST ARMY U. S. 

From Commander-in-Chief, 

To Commanding General, ist Corps, U. S. 

Subject: Results expected. 

The Allied troops are now engaged along the western front in the largest combined movement 
of the war. It is of extreme importance that the French-American Army drive forward with all 
possible force. There is evidence that the enemy is retiring from our own front. Our success 
must be followed up with the utmost energy and pursuit continued to bring about confusion and 
demoralization and to prevent the enemy from forming his shattered forces. I am counting on 
the splendid spirit, dash and courage of our Army to overcome all opposition. Our country expects 
nothing less. 

John J. Pershing. 

1ST InD. 

Headquarters First Army Corps, U. S., Sept. 28, 1918. 
To the Commanding Generals, 28th, 35th and 77th Divisions: 

I. For dissemination through brigade and regiments to battalions and companies and report 
to these headquarters that the dissemination has been accomplished. 



THE KICKOFF: TWENTY-EIGHTH VS. SEVENTH DIVISION 
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2. The Corps Commander desires this made special so that the wishes of the Commander- 
in-Chief may reach every man of this corps before dark today. 

By command of Major General Liggett: 

Malin Craig. 
Chief of Staff. 

2ND InD. 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division, U. S., September 28, 1918. 
To Include Platoon Commanders: 

1. The above will be read to all men as soon after receipt as is practicable. The Com- 
manding General desires to impress upon all concerned that an opportunity affecting the final 
results of this war is before us and should be pushed to the limit of human endurance. The 
Hun is retreating; it is our duty to make it a rout. 

2. The Division Conmiander directs that this be read to every man in the division before 
dark today. 

By Command of Major General Muir: 

W. C. Sweeney, 

Chief of Staff. 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, 20th September, 1918. 
Memorandum : 
No. 17. 

1. The 28th Division has successfully engaged in two campaigns and is now known as a 
veteran and fighting division. 

Every effort must be made to inculcate this spirit in the minds of members of the Division, 
so that it may be handed down as a Keystone tradition. 

2. Extreme smartness in clothing, appearance, set-up and saluting of individuals will be 
insbted upon. 

It will be assumed that officers are riding m all passenger-carrying automobiles, and at all 
times upon the approach of automobiles all members of this command will come to attention 
and salute. 

3. All commanding officers will insist upon proper military carriage and deportment and 
strict form of courtesy. It is expected that officers will set an example. 

By Command of Major General Muir: 

W. C. Sweeney, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 
E. P. Denson, 
A. C. of S. G-3. 



THE REVIEWING STAND 
In the front row, left to right: General Hay, General 
Pershing and John W. Davis, American ambassador to Great 
Britain. Directly behind General Hay is Lieutenant General 
Robert L. Bullard. 



Headquarters Twenty-eighth 
Division American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

France, October 21, 1918. 

General Orders: 

No. 19. 

I. The Divbion Com- 
mander desires to express his 
appreciation to all officers and 
soldiers of the 28th Division 
and of attached units who, at 
all times, during the advance 
in the valley of the Aire and 
in the Argonne-Forest, in spite 
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of many hardships and constant personal danger, gave their best efforts to further the success 
of the divbion. 

2. As a result of this operation, which extended from 5:30 on the morning of September 
26 until the night of 8-9 October, with almost continuous fighting, the enemy's line was forced 
back more than ten kilometers. In spite of most stubborn and at times desperate resistance, 
the enemy was driven out of Grand Boureuilles, Petite Boureuilles, Varennes, Montblainville, 
Apremont, Pleinchamp Farm, La Forge and Chatel Chehiry, and the strongholds on Hills 223, 
224 and La ChSne Tondu were captured in the face of strong machine gun artillery fire. 

3. The following letter regarding this achievement is of interest to all: 

"Advance Headquarters First Army Corps." 

October 8, 1918. 
From Commanding General, ist Army, U. S. 
To Commanding General, 28th Division. 
Subject: Commendation. 

I desire to express to the 28th Division and its commander my appreciation of the splendid 
work done by the division on October 7, 191 8. 

The capture of Hill 244 and the combined advance of the right and left brigades bringing 
about the fall of the very strong positions of the enemy on the La Chene Tondu and the Taille 
I'Abbe demonstrate excellent leadership and first-class fighting ability. 

The advance in exploitation m front of your right brigade resulting from the foregoing 
actions was a very bold procedure which will undoubtedly lead to even greater results, 

H. Liggett, 
Major General, U. S. A. 



AIR VIEW OF THE DIVISION REVIEW AT COLOMBEY-LES-BELLES 
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4. As a "new" division on the Vesle the Twenty-eighth was cited in orders from General 
Headquarters for its excellent service, and the splendid work just completed assures it a place 
in the very front ranks of the fighting "red" Divisions. With such a position to maintain, it 
is expected that every man will devote his best effort to the work at hand — to hasten that final 
victory which is now so near. 

By Conmiand of Major General Muir: 

W. C. Sweeney, 

Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Richard W. Watson, 
Major Adjutant. 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, 27th October, 1918. 
Memorandum : 

Red Keystone. 

A red keystone has been designated as the distinctive insignia of this division. 

Keystones are to be worn on all coats and overcoats, including the trench and short coats 
worn by officers, and the mackinaw issued to engineers, motorcycle drivers, etc., but not on the 
slicker. 

A standard size of keystone of selected color and quality of doth has been adopted and 
contracted for by the Quartermaster Department. These will be issued at the rate of two per 
man and no others will be worn. They are to be sewed on the left sleeve with red thread, the 
top to be on a line with the seam. 

The proportions of a Keystone are shown below: 

By command of Major General Hay: 

W. C. Sweeney, 
Official: Chief of Staff. 

Richard W. Watson, 
Major Adjutant. 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, 8 November, 1918. 
Memorandum : 

No. 10. 

I. The Division Commander, with a feeling of sincere pride, publishes below a letter of 
commendation from the Commanding General, Second Army. It is indeed a pleasure to realize 
that our recent activities have been appreciated, and that the efforts of all who have taken part 
in this work have brought additional credit to the division. 

The 164th Field Artillery Brigade, now attached as divisional artillery, has done much toward 
the success of these operations. 

Headquarters Second Army. 

American E. F., France, s November, 1918. 

From: Commanding General, Second Army. 

To: Commanding General, 28th Division, American E. F. (through Commanding General, IV 
Corps.) 

Subject: Recent activity of the 28th Division. 

I. I desire to inform you of my gratification at the vigorous and successful activities of 
your division since its entry into line on the front of the Second Army. The recent patrols 
and raids have resulted in making "No Man^s Land" our land, and in lowering the morale of 
the hostile troops on your front, as well as in inflicting losses on them, and capturing a consid- 
erable number of prisoners. Such conduct exemplifies the American spirit and cannot fail to 
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create a feeling of confidence on the part of our own troops and of corresponding depression on 
the part of the enemy. The 28th Division has shown its ability to execute promptly the tasks 
whidi have been given to it to perform, and its officers and men have exhibited an efficiency and 
dash which are highly commendable. 

R. L. BULLARD, 

Lieutenant General, U. S. A. 
W. H. Hay, 
Official: Major General Commanding. 

Richard W. Watson, 
Major Adjutant. 

General Headquarters American Expeditionary Forces. 

General Orders: France, November 12, 1918. 

No. 203. 

The enemy has capitulated. It is fitting that I address myself in thanks directly to the 
officers and soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces who, by their heroic efforts, have 
made possible this glorious result. Our armies, hurriedly raised and hastily trained, met a veteran 
enemy, and by courage, discipline and skill always defeated him. Without complaint, you have 
endured incessant toil, privation and danger. You have seen many of your comrades make the 
supreme sacrifice that freedom may live. I congratulate you upon the splendid fruits of victory 
which your heroism and the blood of your gallant dead are now presenting to our nation. Your 
deeds will live on the most glorious pages of America's hbtory. 

Those things you have done. There remains now a harder task which will test your soldierly 
qualities to the utmost. Succeed in this and little note .will be taken and few praises will be 
sung; fail, and the light of your glorious achievements of the past will sadly be dimmed. But 
you will not fail. Every natural tendency may urge towards relaxation in discipline, in conduct, 
in appearance, in everything that marks the soldier. Yet you will remember that each officer 
and each soldier is the representative in Europe of his people and that his brilliant deeds of 
yesterday permit no action of today to pass unnoticed by friend or by foe. Tou will meet this 
test as gallantly as you have met the tests on the battlefield. Sustained by your high ideals and 
inspired by the heroic part you have played, you will carry back to your people the proud 
consciousness of a new Americanism bom of sacrifice. Whether you stand on hostile territory 
or on the friendly soil of France, you wiU so bear yourself in discipline, appearance and respect for 
all civil rights that you will confirm for all time the pride and love which every American feels 
for your uniform and for you. 

John J. Pershino, 
Official: General, Commander-in-Chief. 

Robert C. Davis, 

Adjutant General. 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, March 26, 1919. 
General Orders: 

No. 7. 

I. The following communication from the Commander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary 
Forces, is published for the information of all concerned: 

American Expeditionary Forces. 

Office of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Chaumont, March 21, 1919. 
Major General William H. Hay, 
Commanding 28th Division, 
American E. F., France. 

My Dear General Hay: 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to congratulate you and through you the officers and 
men of your division on the splendid showing made at the inspection and review on March 
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loth at Colombey-les-Belles. The appearance and equipment of the troops and also the con- 
dition of the animal transport of your Division are to be highly commended. To me this is an 
indication of that same high morale in your command which it possessed while in ifie fighting 
line. 

Arriving in the spring of 1918 for training with the British, the period of instruction of 
the 28th Division was cut short, and by the middle of July it was thrown into the active battle 
to take part in the successful Champagne-Mame offensive as reserve of the 3rd Division, which 
was fighting its way north from the river. On the 28th, however, the division was regrouped 
under its own commander and from that time fought as a unit. 

The 55th Brigade went into the line, relieving the 39th Division (French) in front of Cierges 
and the Bois de Grimpettes where, after two days* severe fighting the Ourcq River was crossed 
and the town of Cierges entered. On the night of August 6th, the division returned to the 
battle in the Fismes sector along the southern bank of the Vesle River. From this time until 
its relief on the night of September 7th by a French division, it was continuously engaged in 
small local fights, in the course of which the river west of Fismes was crossed and the town 
of Fismette was occupied. After a short period of resting and refitting, it entered the great 
Meuse-Argonne offensive as the center division of the First Corps. It attacked on the morning 
of September 26th and, until relieved on the night of October 8th, was in continuous action, 
advancing ten and one-half kilometers against strong enemy resistance and capturing among 
other towns those of Varennes and Apremont. On October i6th it was again placed in the line 
— this time in the Toul sector near Thiaucourt. From this position it attacked on November 
loth and was advancing when hostilities were suspended. 

In view of this record, the officers and men of the 28th Division may proudly carry home 
with them the gratitude of the Allies with whom they fought and the pride of their fellows through- 
out our Forces. I want them to know of my own appreciation of the part they have played in 
the victories which are to the credit of American arms. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) John J. Pershing. 

This order will be read to all organizations at the first assembly formation after its receipt 

By command of Major General Hay: 

David J. Davis, 
Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Richard W. Watson, 
Lieut. Colonel, Adjutant. 



Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

France, April 5, 1919. 
General Orders: 

No. II. 

I. The following communication from the Commanding General, Second Army, American 
Expeditionary Forces, is published for the information of all concerned: 

Headquarters Second Army American Expeditionary Forces. 

Office of the Commanding General. 

Toul, France, 2 April, 1919. 
From: Commanding General, Second Army. 
To: Commanding General, 28th Division. 
Subject: Operations of the 28th Division. 

I. Upon the departure of the 28th Division from the Second Army for return to the United 
States I desire to express my sincere appreciation of the work of this division while under my 
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command. This division has served in all of the major operations of the final year of this war, 
such as: 

Champagne-Mame Defensive (15 July — 18 July). 

Aisne-Mame Offensive (23 July — 31 July). 

Fismes Sector (7 August — 17 August). 

Oise-Aisne (18 August — 8 September). 

Meuse-Argonne (26 September — 9 October). 

Thiaucourt Sector (16 October — 11 November). 

2. On July 15 this division assisted in stopping the great German drive south of the 
Mame and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, operating under French and American corps, pushed 
forward to the Vesle River, where at Fismes it held a sector for more than a month of continuous 
fighting. During this time the 28th Division was operating under my command in the III 
Corps, and under my direction this division established and held two bridgeheads across the 
Vesle River. During this continuous fighting at the Vesle and the subsequent advance towards 
the Aisne River this division bore the brunt of the fighting, for it was in front of this division 
that the enemy was making his strongest resistance. After being relieved on September 8th this 
division moved into the Argonne Forest, and with only a few days' rest went into the great 
Meuse-Argonne battle, which resulted in the signing of the armistice. The work of this division 
in this offensive is too well known for me to recount at length, but such names as Varennes, 
Argonne Forest, Apremont, Montblainville and ChlLtel Ch^hery are written in history after the 
name of the 28th Division. After serving for thirteen days, this division was relieved and sent 
to the then quiet Thiaucourt sector for rest, but, although the division was tired and worn out, its 
indomitable spirit arose and the Thiaucourt sector was changed from a quiet sector into an 
active one. 

3. During the many operations in which this division was engaged, many prisoners, both 
officers and men, and much material were captured. From the signing of the armistice, during 
a period of trying waiting, the division's interest never fagged; its appearance, condition and 
state of preparedness have steadily improved and upon them the Commander-in-Chief has con- 
gratulated the division. The fighting spirit of the 28th Division is shown by its casualty list, 
which is fourth among the divisions of the American Expeditionary Forces. This division 
has always been a combat division in every sense of the word, and in my belief should be 
classed as an A-i Shock Division. I desire to extend my most sincere congratulations to the 
officers and men of this division, which has in its operations exemplified the fighting spirit of 
the American troops. I again extend to you all my most sincere congratulations and best wishes. 

(Signed) R. L. Bullard, 
Lieutenant General, U. S. A. 

This order will be read to all organizations at the first assembly formation after its receipt. 

By command of Major General Hay: 
Official: David J. Davis, 

Richard W. Watson, Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff. 

Lieut. Colonel, Adjutant. 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division American Expeditionary Forces. 

May 17th, 1919. 
General Orders: 
No. 4. 

I. The existence of the 28th Division now ends. Each member has every right to be 
proud of its deeds during the great drama in which it took part. 

It now becomes the duty of the surviving members of the division to take up their normal 
duties. The call of the camp, field or barracks may take some of you back "to the colors," 
but the great majority will return to the professions, the sciences, the arts, and the labor that 
constitute the life of a people. 

In saying farewell the Commander under whom you served exercises the hope that the 
plaudits, the admiration, the appreciation, the gratitude that mark your return, may in no way 
unfit any for further and increased usefulness; that each will bring to his new task that industry, 
courage and fidelity that mark the true soldier. Charles H. Muir 

Major General, U. S. A. 
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G. H. Q. 

American Expeditionary Forces. 

General Orders: France, February 28, 1919. 

No. 38-A. 
My Fellow Soldiers: 

Now that your service with the American Expeditionary Forces is about to terminate, I 
can not let you ^o without* a personal word. At the call to arms, the patriotic young manhood 
of America eagerly responded and became the formidable army whose decisive victories testify 
to its efficiency and its valor. With the support of the nation firmly united to defend the cause 
of liberty, our army has executed the will of the people with resolute purpose. Our democracy 
has been tested, and the forces of autocracy have been defeated. To the glory of the citizen- 
• soldier, our troops have faithfully fulfilled their trust, and in a succession of brilliant o£fensives 
have overcome the menace to our civilization. 

As an individual, your part in the World War has been an important one in the sum total 
of our achievements. Whether keeping lonely vigil in the trenches, or gallantly storming the 
enemy's stronghold; whether enduring monotonous drudgery at the rear, or sustaining the fighting 
line at the front, each has bravely and efficiently played his part. By willing sacrifice of personal 
rights, by cheerful endurance of hardship and privation; by vigor, strength and indomitable will, 
made effective by thorough organization and cordial co-operation, you inspired the war-worn 
Allies with new life and turned the tide of threatened defeat into overwhelming victory. 

With a consecrated devotion to duty and a will to conquer, you have loyally served your 
country. By your exemplary conduct a standard has been established and maintained never 
before attained by any army. With mind and body as clean and strong as the decisive blows 
you delivered against the foe you are soon to return to the pursuits of peace. In leaving the 
scenes of your victories, may I ask that you carry home your high ideals and continue to live 
as you served — ^an honor to the principles for which you have fought and to the fallen comrades 
you leave behind. 

It is with pride in our success that I extend to you my sincere thanks for your splendid 
service to the army and to the nation. 

Faithfully, 
Official: John J. Pershing, 

Robert C. Davis, Commander-in-Chief. 

Adjutant General. 



ALL ABOARD FOR BREST 

A train load of thirty-six cars, drawn by an American Baldwin locomotive, loaded with men of 

the Twenty-eighth Division at Beaumont. 
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THE AIRE VALLEY AT VARENNES 

The Twenty-eighth Division Staff 

By Brigadier General Edward L. King 

RY great business, — and a nation in arms is the 
reatest business that the world has ever known, — 
as an organization. This organization is divided 
ito various subdivisions, and functions under 
u-ious names. In an army this organization is 
nown as a "staff." In civil organizations we find 
president, a general manager, vice-presidents, 
ssistants to the general manager, experts, etc. 
1 an army we find the commanding general, who 
>rresponds to the president of a civil organiza- 
on, and the staff, corresponding to the other di- 
jcting heads and experts. 

While the general principles governing the 

rganization and function of a staff are the same 

m large and small units, the number of people — 

officers and enlisted men — comprising the staffs of different organizations 

varies with the size of the command, and with the circumstances. 

The division staff is probably the best and simplest example of a staff, 
and will be used here to show how the staff is organized and functions. 

The commanding general is the head of everything connected with the 
division. He is responsible for everything pertaining to the division, whether 
tactical or strategical. This includes discipline, training, health, supplies 
of food and clothing, and, in fact, all that tends to perfect the command for 
the accomplishment of its mission, which is successful combat. 

255 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWARD L. KING 
First chief of staff of the Twenty-eighth Division. 
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Under the commanding general there are two general branches: — one is 
the staff, which we will explain here; the other is the tactical organization 
under the command of the brigade, regimental and other commanders. 

The staff itself is divided into the general staff and the services. 

The functions of the general staff are to assist the commander. This 
can best be done: — 

(a) By foreseeing the needs of the command in all that relates to opera- 
tions and supplies. 

(b) By securing and placing before the commander all information 
necessary for him to consider in arriving at a decision. ^ 

(c) By translating that decision, once made, into action, through the 
medium of proper orders and instructions. 

(d) By personal inspection to see that all orders are carried out as 
issued. 

The general staff prepares the strategical and tactical plans in accord- 
ance with the commander's decision, enunciates all general policies and 
coordinates their execution by what are in effect supplementary plans; pre- 
pares and issues to proper subordinates the necessary orders to make the 
plans effective. 

In a division like the Twenty-eighth Division, the general staff is usually 
made up of the chief of staff and three assistant chiefs of staff, known as 
G-i, G-2, and G-3. This staff is seeing, doing and acting as the commander 
would, were it a physical possibility for him to do everything himself. And 
since it is impossible for any one 
staff officer to do it all, it is quite 
logical that the staff duties should 
be divided. 

The most important of all the 
coterie mentioned above is the co- 
ordinating head, the chief of staff. 
The commander depends upon him 
for all his accurate information as 
to the position, strength and move- 
ment of any part of the command, 
the state of supplies of all kinds ind 
the facilities for their replenish- 
ment, the effectiveness of the com- 
mand, etc. 

The chief of staff relieves the 
commander of routine matters and 
unimportant details, and causes to 
function smoothly the staff which 
assists the commander. The first AN impromptu intelligence station 

c^rtinn rO-T^ hanHlpc; thp Hpfaik of ^^^^ Neuvilly, September 26, 1918. Left to 

section {Li'l) nanaies me aeiaus OI ^j^j^^. Lieutenants Seitzinger, Bellot, Exton and 

administration, supply, traffic con- HowaM, Sergeants Daveler and Fairchild. 
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trol, replacements, etc.; the second 
section (G-2), details of intelli- 
gence, information of the enemy; 
the third section (G-3), details of 
operations and training. 

While in a corps or army there 
may be one or two more sections 
of the general staff, it has been 
found in a division that these three 
sections are sufficient. These sec- 
tions, therefore, having their func- 
tions coordinated by the chief of 
staff, themselves coordinate the 
work under them and bring matters 
to the attention of the commanding 
general in such a way that he may 
clearly visualize the situation and 
arrive at a decision. 

War is an enormous business. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOE R. BRABSON j^ carrying on a great business, ex- 

Who succeeded General King as chief of staff. ^^^^ ^^ ^jj ^.^^^ ^^ .^ ^jj j.^^^ 

are a necessity; in war, experts are required and are placed at the head of 
the various services. These are as follows: — 

Administrative Staff Technical Staff Supply Staff 

Adjutant Engineers Quartermaster 

Inspector Signals Ordnance 

Judge Advocate Medical Finance 

Chaplains Headquarters Commandant 
Provost Marshal 

The duties of the heads of the service are in general to furnish expert 
advice on matters pertaining to their own service; make necessary elabora- 
tions of plans to insure that their particular service functions properly; fur- 
nish technical personnel; see that their respective services function in 
accordance with the general plans. 

While as a general rule the administrative and supply staffs function 
under G-i, they always have to function more or less under G-3, and some- 
times under G-2 ; while the technical staff functions, depending on the circum- 
stances of the case, under G-i, G-2, or G-3. But in a well-regulated staff, with 
the chief of staff coordinating the work, this functioning is easily handled. 

In the Twenty-eighth Division the first chief of staff was Brigadier 
General Edward L. King. General King joined the division as lieutenant 
colonel in August, 191 7, at Camp Hancock, and was with the division during 
all the training and in the early part of the fighting in which the division 
participated. He remained with the division until after his promotion and 
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relief to take command of a brigade in the Thirty-third Division. He was 
succeeded by Lieutenant Colonel Joe R. Brabson, who was with the division 
during the operations on the Vesle. Colonel Brabson was followed bj^ Colonel 
Walter C. Sweeney, an excellent officer, who left the division just prior to its 
return to the States. Colonel David J. Davis came home with the division as 
chief of staff. 

The first G-i of the division was Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Brook- 
field. This officer was a graduate of the United States Military Academy, but 
had resigned and gone into civil life prior to the war. He had, however, been 
for several years a member of the Pennsylvania National Guard, and while 
the division was in Camp Hancock, Georgia, had been sent to France to the 
General Staff School. Prior to his coming back to the division as G-i, the 
functions of this section had been handled by the chief of staff. Colonel 
Brookfield brought to the division from the General Staff School the latest 
thought on G-I work, and rapidly organized this section. He was relieved by 
Lieutenant . Colonel Fred W. Llewellyn. 

The first G-2 of the division was Captain Augustine S. Janeway. Captain 
Janeway went to France ahead of the division for this work, but owing to his 
good work there was kept at corps and other headquarters and was lost to 
the division. Major Frederick P. Schoonmaker served as acting G-2 from June 
30 to July 6, 191 8, when he was transferred to the Ninety-second Division. 
His successor was Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) Stuart A. Howard, who 
served for a little more than two months, when he gave way to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William H. Clenden- 
nin. During the last two months of 
the division's existence. Captain 
Madison A. Cooper, Jr. was acting 

G-2. 

Th€l first G-3 of the division 
was Major (later Colonel) Stephen 
O. Fuqua of the Regular Army. 
Colonel Fuqua joined the division 
about December i, 191 7, and 
brought with him his wonderful 
supply of energy and expert knowl- 
edge of the details of training. Un- 
til his departure for France, a short 
time., before the division. Colonel 
Fuqua was in immediate charge of 
training, and to his individual ef- 
forts is due in great part the splen- 
did standard reached by the division 
before it departed for Europe. He 
was thoroughly familiar with all the ^ ^^^^^^ ^^.^f^ C. SWEENEY 

- . /i ? . i. ,1. The last division chief of staff during combat 

duties of the mfantry soldier, was operations. 
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OFFICERS OF THE DIVISION STAFF 

Above: Lieutenant Colonels Robert M. Brookfield and Fred W. Llewellyn, both of whom 
were assistant chiefs of staff, G-i. 

Below: Major Frederick P. Schoonmaker and Lieutenant Colonel William H. Clendennin, 
assistant chiefs of staff, G-2. 
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indefatigable in preparing and arranging 
the training schedules, and by a system 
of conferences and inspections, together 
with his own personality, was able to keep 
the division training moving forward at 
top speed. 

Upon the arrival of the division in 
France, it was found that Colonel Fuqua 
had made all preliminary arrangements 
for the reception of the division and its 
starting in a new phase of training that 
was to be taken up in France, and this 
work was in consequence begun without 
delay. It was with regret that orders were 
received sending Colonel Fuqua to the 
Staff College, even though it meant a 
larger and higher field of work for him. 
He was subsequently chief of staff of the captain a. s. janeway 

T- i. -Tk' • • First G-2 of the Twenty-eighth Divi- 

First Division. sion. 

There was no regular G-3 until Au- 
gust, 1918, when Major William B. Morgan, formerly a field artillery officer 
of the Twenty-sixth Division and a graduate of the General Staff College at 
Langres, was sent to the Twenty-eighth Division. Major Morgan was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant Colonel Ely P. Denson just preceding the Argonne 

offensive. Major Morgan continued as 
associate until February, 1919. About the 
same time Colonel Denson was relieved* 
and was succeeded by Colonel Frederick 
W. Young. In April, 191 9, Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles F. Clement was detailed 
as G-3, and served in this capacity until 
the division was mustered out. 

While the general staff work of the 
division was for the most part done by 
officers of the Regular Army, the services 
were handled by officers who had been 
trained in, and grown up with, the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. 

The division adjutant is in general 
the custodian of records and the source 
from which orders are issued to the com- 
mand. He prepares and issues these or- 
ders in accordance with instructions re- 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL HOWARD ^^.^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^j Casualties, with 

Who served as G-2 m the summer of , ' ^ . ^ ^ xu '^i «^«« 

1918. the necessary data as to the sickness. 
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wounding or death of any member of the division. Under the general direc- 
tion of G-i, he handles assignments and promotions and sees that muster 
rolls and returns are properly made out and sent forward. 

The first adjutant of the Twenty-eighth Division was Colonel David J. 
Davis. Colonel Davis had been a member of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania for many years and was well known 
to all. If there ever was a person who 
combined ability, a knowledge of men and 
things, and affability in the proper portions 
to handle the many irritating and annoying 
matters which came to a division adjutant, 
especially in the early days of the war, that 
person was Colonel Davis. Always pleasant 
in manner and able at all times to see the 
other man's side of a question, he invariably 
arrived at the proper solution or any ques- 
tion which came under his charge. His in- 
timate knowledge of the personality of the 
members of the division and his ability to 
smooth out the rough spots made him a 
most valuable assistant to his superiors. 
Colonel Davis' departure from the division 
after its arrival in France was felt by all as 
a distinct personal as well as official loss, 
and his return to the United States with the 
division as chief of staff was a fitting reward 
for his splendid work. 

Colonel Davis was succeeded by Ma- 
jor (later Lieutenant Colonel) Richard W. 
Watson, who had been Colonel Davis' as- 
sistant. Colonel Watson at once dropped 
into the vacancy caused by Colonel Davis' 
departure. That this service continued to 
function without disturbance is sufficient 
proof of Colonel Watson's ability to fill the 
place. Though not naturally robust. 
Colonel Watson's energy carried him over 
many obstacles. 

Among the assistants to the division 

adjutant was Major James E. Wright, who 

became Colonel Watson's main assistant. 

The personnel adjutant was, first, Captain 

^^T^.r^x ^*,^^ , ^.,,,« Clarence B. Altemose, and, later, Major 

COLONEL DAVID J. DAVIS r-u i 17 c 1.1 on.- *• r \t. \i 

Division adjutant during training period Charles E. Sohl. This portion of the ad- 
and last chief of staff. jutant's office had charge of the individual 
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ASSISTANT CHIEFS OF STAFF, G-3 
Above: Colonel Stephen O. Fuqua, Major William B. Morgan. 
Below: Lieutenant Colonel Ely P. Denson, Colonel Frederick W. Young. 
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CAPTAINS SERVING WITH THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION STAFF 
Top row: Robert H. Weeks, Walter Camp, Jr., Madison A. Cooper, Ernest Howald. 
Second row: Edward F. Nolan, Henry A. Turner, John O'Keefe, Walter E. Drumheller. 
Third row: Emlen W^ood, John K. Williams, James B. Murrin, Theron B. Clement. 
Bottom row : Paul E. St. Clair, Walter F. Vrooman, Edward Laing, Edward S. Patterson. 
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records of all men of the division, 
showing, besides the name and ad- 
dress, the capabilities of every mem- 
ber of the division in regard to any 
special line of work. It was from 
this office that information was se- 
cured when it was desired to place 
an expert on any particular line of 
work. In keeping track of the thou- 
sands of men who were at various 
times members of the division this 
branch of the adjutant's office did a 
splendid work. 

The quartermaster department 
has charge of procuring and dis- 
tributing practically all supplies, 
except munitions. It furnishes 
clothing, subsistence, fuel, light, 
water, secures camp sites, laundries, 

baths, handles salvage work, main- ^o^^nel Richard w. watson 

tains depots and store houses, keeps records of all burials, grave registration 
and handles the debusing work. Also, through the disbursing officer, it pays 
the personnel and makes general disbursements for the division. 

The division quartermaster during all the time that the division was 
functioning through the war was Lieutenant Colonel Fred Taylor Pusey. 
Colonel Pusey was, like Colonel Davis, an old member of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard. He brought to the office of the quartermaster a thorough 



THREE CONSPICUOUS HELPERS OF THE DIVISION ADJUTANT 
Captain Clarence B. Altemose, Major James E. Wright and Major Charles E. Sohl. 
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knowledge of his duties, a broad conception of civilian activities, and an 
excellent grasp of organization. Although conditions of the World War 
brought many new problems to the quartermaster department, Colonel Pusey's 
organization met them all. Of a personality easily approachable at all times, 
and with a complete understanding of the duties of his department, Colonel 
Pusey met every emergency, and to his personal ability and organization is 
due the fact that at all times, and in spite of innumerable difficulties, the 



NON-COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL AT THE DIVISION QUARTERMASTER'S 

HEADQUARTERS 
Sergeant H. C. Wheaton was in charge. Heudicourt, November 22, 191 8. 

quartermaster department of the Twenty-eighth Division functioned one hun- 
dred per cent efficient. 

While much of this is due to Colonel Pusey himself, great credit is also 
due to his assistants, Majors James L. Costella, Gerard S. Bryce, Frank A. 
Warner, George F. Gschwindt and Timothy O. Van Alen, as well as to the 
officers of less rank who filled subordinate but no less important positions. 

The division surgeon was Colonel William J. Crookston, another officer 
who belonged to the Pennsylvania National Guard. Colonel Crookston's 
expert knowledge of medical organization, his personality and energy, com- 
bined with the fact that he was so fortunate as to have much of the best 
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OFFICERS OF THE STAFF 

Above: Lieutenant Colonel Fred Taylor Pusey, division quartermaster; Lieutenant Colonel 
Cleon N. Bemtheizel, division judge advocate. 

Below: Colonel William J. Crookston, division surgeon; Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Sterling, 
division ordnance officer. 
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OFFICERS OF THE DIVISION STAFF 
Top row: Majors James L. Costella, Frank A. Warner, George F. Gschwindt. 
Second row: Majors Edwin A. Nicodemus, Timothy O. VanAlen. 
Third row: Majors Oscar P. Snyder, Charles L. Shafer, Edward A. Strecker. 
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medical talent in the State of Penn- 
sylvania as officers of his depart- 
ment, served to make the medical 
service of the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion a model. 

During the training in the 
States the health record of the 
Twenty-eighth Division was second 
to none. The same organization 
and efficiency which produced this 
result at home was maintained in 
France, and no matter what were 
the conditions of combat the med- 
ical attention received by the mem- 
bers of the Twenty-eighth Division 
was everything that was physically general muir at la forge 

able to be secured. ^" conversation with Colonel Frank Ely, 

Among the assistants of Colonel ^ ° r 3, 191 . 

Crookston, the work of Majors George J. Schwartz and Charles L. Schaefer 
stands out. The question of camp sanitation, with all that it means for the 
health and well-being of the men, was handled first by Lieutenant Colonel 
William E. Keller, until his transfer to the command of the sanitary train, 
and then by Lieutenant Colonel Gregg A. Dillinger. 

The chief ordnance officer of the division was Major (later Lieutenant 
Colonel) Walter C. Sterling. With the many new types of munitions which 
the World War produced and the great increase in the amounts used, the 
duties of the ordnance officer increased tremendously. Colonel Sterling's 
mastery of detail and his thoroughness in all that pertained to his department 
left nothing to be desired. At all times he was thoroughly familiar with the 
needs and requirements of the division and was alert in assuring that all 
needs were filled. 

The judge advocate of a division is in charge of the law section, and is 

the advisor of the divi- 
sion commander in the 
administration of jus- 
tice. He supervises the 
preparation and investi- 
gation of charges in 
cases of court-martial 
I and generally handles 

that portion of the di- 
vision work. The 
Twenty-eighth Division 

headquarters of division quartermaster at Y^ ^ particu ar y or- 
TRUGNV tunate m havmg as the 
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division judge advocate Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) Cleon N. Bem- 
theizel, an old officer of the Pennsylvania National Guard, who brought to it 
not only an expert knowledge of law, both civil and military, but an appre- 
ciation of the relations of the military and civil and the necessity for the 
human element in handling all matters which came before him. In this work 
he was ably assisted by Major William B. Windle, assistant judge advocate. 
The chief signal officer was Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) Sidney A. 
Hagerling. This service was in charge of all matters pertaining to communi- 
cations, involving, as it did, telephones, telegraphs, wireless installations, 
imderground wireless, visual signalling, signals by rockets, etc. This section 
operates under G-i in connection with supplies and is an adjimct of G-3, 

so far as the important functions of 
communications come into play in 
operations. 

During the training period the 
officers and enlisted men of the sig- 
nal battalions develoj)ed many ex- 
perts in various capacities. During 
the operations in France at no time 
was there ever occasion to complain 
of lack of signal communications. 
The signal work of the Twenty- 
eighth Division under Colonel 
Hagerling was held in very high 
esteem at army headquarters at 
Chaumont. 

The service of inspection han- 
dles all classes of inspection, except 
tactical. In this service comes the 
inspection of camps and quarters, 
interior economy, arms, equipment, 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL S. A. HAGERLING ^_^^j^ „^ 1, ' *u r • ^• 

Division signal officer. ^f ^^^^^ ^ ^dl as the dimmation 

of worn-out property by condemna- 
tion. The function of the division inspector is also to assist the commanding 
general, by investigation, in determining what men are worthy of special 
recognition for heroism. 

The first division inspector of the Twenty-eighth was Colonel Matthew 
Huston Taggart, another old officer of the Pennsylvania National Guard. By 
his expert knowledge of the functions of his service, by his personal energy 
and by the impartiality of his reports, the division commander was able to 
keep himself informed at all times of conditions in the division. In times 
of stress the inspector and his assistants were used to assist in forwarding the 
successful combat work of the division. About the middle of September, Colonel 
Taggart was relieved by Major Paul Comstock, United States Reserve, who 
was followed in turn by Lieutenant Colonel Charles C. Winnia. On March 
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OFFICERS OF THE DIVISION STAFF 
Top row: Majors William B. Windle, Rufus F. Maddux, Charles F. Clyde. 
Second row: Major Paul Comstock, Lieutenant Colonel Charles C. Winnia, Lieutenax^ 
Colonel Charles F. Clement. 

Third row: Major Stuart C. MacDonald, William Nalle, Theodore B. Boal. 
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15, 1919, Colonel Taggart returned to the division, to remain as inspector 
until mustered out. 

While the engineers of the division are organized into a regiment, never- 
theless, the commander of the engineers is the technical advisor to the gen- 
eral staff on matters pertaining to engineering work. The chief engineer of 
the division was Colonel F. A. Snyder. Through his ability and energy and 
through the use of the splendid regiment which Colonel Snyder organized 
and trained, the Twenty-eighth Division was thoroughly well served in all 
that pertained to engineering work. Several times after problems had been 
declared impossible by higher authority, the engineers of the Twenty-eighth 
Division made these impossible situations possible. 

The division ch^lain was Cap- 
tain Charles Schaal, followed later 
by C^tain Harry M. Easier. Cap- 
tains Schaal and Basler brought to 
the division a thorough knowledge 
of the frailties of human nature and 
an appreciation of the best methods 
of meeting the problems pertaining 
to this position. They were ably 
assisted by the other chaplains, 
without regard to religious beliefs. 
In the system of police the di- 
vision was particularly fortunate. 
Organized by Major (later Lieu- 
tenant Colonel) Charles F. Clem- 
ent, and composed of selected po- 
licemen from the largest cities of 
Pennsylvania and of a carefully se- 
lected civilian personnel, the mili- 
tary police were at all times of great 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL MATTHEW H. assistance in maintaining order, 

controlling traffic, in preventing 
straggling, and in assisting all those who were unable to find their proper 
destination. 

The commanding officer of the Headquarters Troop was Captain Walter 
F. Vrooman, an old regular. This command was a cosmopolitan outfit, 
composed of men doing all sorts of service around headquarters. To the 
many varying calls made upon his detachment Captain Vrooman responded 
at all times with the greatest alacrity. 

In addition to the services heretofore mentioned, it is but just to call 
attention to the work of the intelligence officers and interpreters who worked 
with the second section in contra-espionage work interviewing prisoners and 
in securing information for the use of the division commander. 

The division motor transport officer (first, Major James A. Costella, 
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THE TOWN MAYOR'S OFFICE AT EUVEZIN 
Used by the M. P.'s as their headquarters. The officer at the extreme right is Captain Harper. 

and, later, Major Frank A. Warner) was of great assistance in supplying 
motor transport service in the division. Only one who has seen a motor train 
moving up on a dark night under shell fire on a road dotted with shell holes 
appreciates the work of the motor transport. 

The division veterinarian. Captain Emlen Wood, was responsible for the 
care of all the animals in the division, and with his assistants maintained the 
animals of the division at the greatest efficiency possible. 

The division gas officers, Major Rufus F. Maddux, Captain William J. 
Scott, and others, were responsible for the necessary gas instruction to the 
division and for the protection 
against enemy gas activities. 

The division machine gun 
officer. Major Stuart C. Mac- 
Donald, and, later. Major Wil- 
liam Nalle, were the division 
commander's technical advisors 
in the use of the different ma- 
chine gun companies and battal- 
ions in the division. 

In addition to the general 
staff and the services, the com- 
manding general has a personal 
staff composed of aides-de-camp. 
The office of aide, when prop- 
erly filled, requires a peculiar division p. c. at colombey-les-belles 
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A ROCKET PROCLAIMS THE ARMISTICE 
This photograph shows General Hay setting off the second 
rocket, which was arranged to permit some of the staff of&cers 
to get into the scene. 



combination of knowl- 
edge and personality. 
The aides are the per- 
sonal stafF officers of 
the division commander 
and assist him in any 
particular line in which 
he may direct. It is 
their duty ,to keep the 
chief of staff advised as 
to any instructions or 
orders given by the divi- 
sion commander while 
visiting troops and thus 
assisting in the coordi- 
nation of the work of 
the commander and of 
his staff. 

The division was 
particularly fortunate in the aides which were selected by the several division 
commanders. Among these was Major Theodore Davis Boal, known to his 
friends as "the best aide in the American Expeditionary Forces," Captain 
Benjamin C. Tilghman, Major Edward Hoopes and Lieutenant William B. 
Churchman. 

The wonderful record made by the Twenty-eighth (Keystone) Divi- 
sion is a splendid tribute to the thorough cooperation which was developed, 
and both the staff and line of the division, as well as the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, may feel well proud of their work. 

From the very first all the members of 
the staff showed the keenest desire to work 
toward the common end. Perfectly free in 
discussing contemplated actions, they loy- 
ally bent their efforts to carry out whatever 
decision was reached by the proper authori- 
ties. . At all times, remembering that they 
were representatives of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, proud of the history and tradi- 
tions of the National Guard, they placed in 
the background the disappointments caused 
by the necessary break-up of the Guard 
units to form the Twenty-eighth Division. 
Much that was new had to be learned — 
much that was old had to be forgotten. New 
conditions were met with enthusiasm and 
overcome each in turn. major edward hoopes 
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OFFICERS WITH THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION STAFF 
Top row: Captains Henry M. Gross, George H. Barber, Clinton W. Hernandez, Lieutenant 
Desmond E. Neidig. 

Second row: Lieutenants Spencer McReon, Paul G. Sleppy, H. A. Seitzinger, John J. Colt. 
Third row: Lieutenants Frederick Exton, W. McK. Wilson, Charles R. Darwin, Isaac Corkland. 
Bottom row: Lieutenants C. R. Kimball, Boone L. Caudill, H. C. Wheaton, R. H. Gleim. 
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In the belief that the staff would 
better appreciate what the. troops 
were doing if more were known by 
the staff concerning the line work, all 
members of the staff were required 
to take a tabloid course in the many 
division schools. Though this course 
was in addition to the regular work, 
it was entered into with vim. Per- 
haps there were few experts devel- 
oped in the staff in the various spe- 
cialties, but all finished the course 
with an increased knowledge of what 
the division was doing and would 
have to do in the future. 

Equitation was another activity 
of the staff. After a few rudimentary 
lessons I took personal charge of the 
riding. The purpose was dual:— to colonel Sweeney receives D. s. M. 

improve the staff in equitation (some- At the hands of General Pershing, Colombey- 

thing I thought might be possible in les-Beiies, March 10, 1919. 

some cases), and to furnish the staff 

a pleasant form of needed exercise. I fear that due to the fact that I was 
a cavalry officer the plan was first regarded with some trepidation. Even 
some of the ladies interested in the staff felt that the war was about to 
become a little too dangerous. But after a certain amount of preliminary 
instruction, equipment adjustment and minor spills, the cross-country riding 
was voted excellent sport. And the way these non-professional horsemen 
mastered equitation was typical of the way that they, as non-professional 

soldiers, mastered all the 
work at hand. 

I was particularly 
fortunate in my chiefs. 
Major General Clement 
from the very first took 
me into his confidence, 
and impressed me with 
the belief that I had his 
loyal support. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the 
personality of the mem- 
bers of the staff, and his 
exposition of the citizen- 

AN OFFICERS' GROUP AT COLOMBEY-LES- Soldier's viewpoint were 

BELLES of great assistance to 
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me in my study of military situations as they arose. General Muir, on the 
other hand, was an officer of the Regular Army. I had only the slightest 
personal acquaintance with him, but by reputation I knew him as a thorough 
student of the art of war, a man of irreproachable character, with a high 
sense of duty, a strict disciplinarian, a man of intense loyalty both to his 
seniors and his subordinates, and appreciative of these same qualities in 
others. The eight months that I served with General Muir will always to 
me be a most pleasant memory. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the division staff as originally constituted 
served almost without change throughout operations. When our teamwork was 
well established, there never was a time when any department of the staff failed 
to function. When there was work to be done, I always had a fully justified 
faith that each would function at one hundred per cent of loyalty and effi- 
ciency. This result was brought about only by the combined efforts of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the staff, working through and with 
the splendid officers and men who comprised the Keystone Division. To 
this staff — ^personal, technical and administrative — and to the line of the 
division, I desire to express my heartfelt thanks and my appreciation of the 
splendid support given me during the time that it was my privilege to be 
the chief of staff of the Twenty-eighth Division. I know that they gave this 
same support to my successors, Colonel Brabson, Colonel Sweeney and 
Colonel Davis. No honor that the country can ever bestow will fully reward 
the men of the division. The knowledge of duty well done is surely theirs. 



A GROUP OF OFFICERS HOME AGAIN 

Left to right: Colonel Watson, Colonel Davis, Major Gschwindt, Colonel W. J. Crookston, 

Colonel Sterling, Colonel Berntbeizel, Major Windle, Colonel DilliAger. 
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DECORATIONS RECEIVED BY OFFICERS SERVING AT HEADQUARTERS, TWENTY- 
EIGHTH DIVISION STAFF 



Major Generals: 

Charles H. Muir 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Wflliam H. Hay 

Distinguished Service Medal 
Officer of the Legion of Honor 
Commander of the Black Star 
Croix de Guerre with three palms 

Brigadier General: 
Edward L. King 

Distinguished Service Medal 
Distinguished Service Cross* 

Colonels: 

William J.' Crookston 

Distinguished Service Medal 
Stephen O. Fuqua 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Croix de Guerre 



Colonels: 

Walter C. Sweeney 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Lieutenant Colonels: 
Joe R. Brabson 

Distinguished Service Medal 
James L. Costella 

Croix de Guerre 
Fred W. Llewellyn 

Distinguished Service Medal 

First Lieutenant: 
Frederick Exton 

Ordre de la Couronne (Chevalier) of 

Belgium 
Medaille de la Reconnaissance Fran- 



CITATIONS ACCOMPANYING THE AWARD OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDALS 
TO OFFICERS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION STAFF 

Major General Charles H. Muir, United States Army: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services as division and corps commander. 
Commanding the Twenty-eighth Division during the Argonne-Meuse offensive, and especially in 
the difficult operations which resulted in the clearing of the Argonne Forest, he proved himself to 
be an energetic leader of the highest professional attainments. As a corps commander he displayed 
the same fine qualities that characterized his service with a division. 

Major General William H. Hay, United States Army: 

For exceptionally meritofious and distinguished services. As commander of the 184th Infantry 
Brigade he showed efficient leadership. Promoted to major generalship in the early part of October, 
1918, he took command of the Twenty-eighth Division, and by his marked ability and great energy 
he contributed to the successes attained by the division during the time in* which he was in com- 
mand. He rendered services of a high character to the American Expeditionary Forces. 

Brigadier General Edward L. King, United States Army: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. He served with marked distinction, 
as chief of staff of the Twenty-eighth Division. Later, as brigade commander, he planned and 
directed the operations resulting in the capture by the Sixty-fifth Infantry Brigade of Chateau 
d'Aulnois and Marcheville, where he displayed great tactical skill and demonstrated his abilities as 
a commander. 

Colonel William J. Crookston, Medical Corps, United States Army: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. As division surgeon he displayed 
marked ability of organization and administration throughout the service of the Twenty-eighth 
Division in France. With keen judgment he supervised the location of dressing stations and field 
hospitals and ilsed remarkable discretion in directing the entire work of evacuation of a large 
number of casualties. By constant vigilance and unceasing effort he provided for the health and 
treatment of the troops with whom he served, displaying professional attainments of a high order. 



* For gallantry in the Philippines in 1900. 
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Colonel Stephen 0. Puqua, Untied States Army: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. In charge of the troop movement 
subsection of G-3, First Army, from its organization until he became chief of staff, First Division, 
he was responsible for and supervised the movements incident to the concentrations of troops for 
the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives of the First Army, which involved many thousands 
of men and was accomplished with the greatest success. His untiring, painstaking, and energetic 
efforts had a marked effect on the success of these major operations. 

Colonel Walter C. Sweeney, United States Army: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. As chief of staff of the Twenty- 
eighth Division he rendered conspicuously valuable services in the Argonne-Meuse offensive. In 
the capture of the strong enemy positions at Le Chene Tondu, Apremont, Chatel-Cheh6ry, and 
Hill No. 244, by his marked ability and tactical knowledge he proved a material factor in the 
successes achieved during these important operations. 

Lieutenant Colonel Joe R. Brabson, Field Artillery, General Staff, United States Army: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. As chief of staff of the Twenty- 
eighth Divbion during the Marne-Aisne offensive he rendered conspicuous service. Later as an 
instructor of the fourth course at the Army General Staff College at Langres he jibly assisted in 
the instruction of a large number of officers recommended for general staff duty. Upon comple- 
tion of his duty at the staff school, he served with marked success as G-5 of the Second Army. 

lieuUnatU Colonel Fred W. Llewellyn, United States Army: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished service. Assuming the responsibilities of the 
first section of the general staff of the Twenty-eighth Division five days before the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, he efficiently coordinated the several services. By his constant vigilance and ceaseless 
efforts the entire system of supply, traffic, and evacuation operated during the advance of more 
than 10 kilometers, in accordance with the plans he had arranged. He was tireless in his energy 
and devotion to important duties, displaying military attainments of high order. 

MERITORIOUS CONDUCT CERTIFICATES 

The following officers and men at division headquarters were awarded a certificate for excep- 
tionally meritorious service: 

Lieutenant Colonel Fred Taylor Pusey, division quartermaster. 
Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Sterling, division ordnance officer. 
Lieutenant Colonel Sidney A. Hagerling, division signal officer. 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard W. Watson, division adjutant. 
Major Clarence J. ^mith, division munitions officer. 
Ordnance Sergeant Frank S. Mantzell. 

ROSTER, HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION, AT TIME OF MUSTER-IN 
TO FEDERAL SERVICE, JULY 15, 1917 

Major General Charles M. Clement, Division Major George H. Smith, Assistant Division 

Commander. Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant Colonel Edward L. King, Chief of Lieutenant Colonel Fred Taylor Pusey, Divi- 

Staff. sion Quartermaster. 

Major Samuel W. Rhoads, Assistant Chief of Major Marshall Henderson, Assistant Division 

Staff. Quartermaster. 

Captain Augustine S. Janeway, Assistant Chief Captain Edwin A. Nicodemus, Assistant Divi- 

of Staff. sion Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant Colonel David J. Davis, Division Captain Walter E. Drumheller, Assistant Divi- 

Adjutant. sion Quartermaster. 

Major Richard W. Watson, Assistant Division Second lieutenant Desmond E. Neidig, Assist- 

Adjutant. ant Division Quartermaster. 

Major Cleon N. Berntheizel, Division Judge Second Lieutenant Theron B. Clement, Assist- 

Advocate. ant Division Quartermaster. 
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Lieutenant Colonel William J. Crookston, Di- 
vision Surgeon. 

Lieutenant Colonel William E. Keller, Division 
Sanitary Inspector. 

Major Gregg A. Dillinger, Assistant Division 
Surgeon. 

Major Sidney A. Hagerling, Divbion Signal 
Officer. 



Captain Benjamin C. Tilghman, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Theodore B. Boal, Aide-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant William B. Churchman, Jr., 
Aide-de-Camp. 

Second Lieutenant Timothy O. Van Alen, As- 
sistant Division Quartermaster. 



ROSTER, HEADQUARTERS, TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION, AT TIME OF MUSTER-OUT 
TO FEDERAL SERVICE, MAY 17, 1919 



Major General Charles H. Muir, Division Com- 
mander. 

Colonel David J. Davis, Chief of Staff. 

Colonel William J. Crookston, Divbion Sur- 
geon. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fred Taylor Pusey, Divi- 
sion Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Sterling, Divi- 
sion Ordnance Officer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Matthew H. Taggart, Di- 
vision Inspector. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sidney A. Hagerling, Di- 
vision Signal Officer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fred W. Llewellyn, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff. 

Lieutenant Colonel Cleon N. Bemtheizel, Di- 
vision Judge Advocate. 

Lieutenant Colonel Richard W. Watson, Divi- 
sion Adjutant. 

Lieutenant Colonel Gregg A. Dillinger, Divi- 
sion Sanitary Inspector. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. Clement, Act- 
ing Assistant Chief of SUff. 

Major Oscar P. Snyder, Division Dental Sur- 
geon. 

Major William Nalle, Division Machine Gun 
Officer. 

Major William B. Windle, Assistant Division 
Judge Advocate. 

Major Frank A. Warner, Division Motor Trans- 
port Officer. 

Major George F. Gschwindt, Assistant Divi- 
sion Quartermaster. 

Major James J. Firestone, Division Military 
Police. 

Major James E. Wright, Assistant Division 
Adjutant. 

Major Charles L. Shafer, Assistant Division 
Surgeon. 

Major Timothy O. Van Alen, Division Dis- 
bursing Officer. 

Major Charles E. 
Adjutant. 



Sohl, Division Personnel 



Major Theodore Davis Boal, Aide-de-Camp. 

Major Edward Hoopes, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Henry M. Gross, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Emlen Wood, Division Veterinarian. 

Captain Raymond A. Brown, Secretary, General 
Staff. 

Captain Madison A. Cooper, Acting Assistant 
Chief of Staff. 

Captain Theron B. Clement, Assistant Divi- 
sion Quartermaster. 

Captain Llewellyn E. Jones, Assistant Division 
Ordnance Officer. 

Captain James B. Murrin, R. R. & C. Officer. 

Captain Edward F. Nolan, Message Center. 

Captain Ernest Hdwald, Interpreter. 

Captain Robert H. Weeks, Acting Assistant 
Chief of Staff. 

Captain William J. Scott, Division Gas Officer. 

Captain Harry N. Bassler, Division Chaplain. 

Captain Howard C. Harper, Delousing Officer. 

First Lieutenant Josiah P. Wilbar, Division 
Postal Officer. 

First Lieutenant Desmond E. Neidig, Assistant 
Division Quartermaster. 

First Lieutenant Raymond D. Evans, Assist- 
ant Divisional Personnel Adjutant. 

First Lieutenant John J. Colt, Assistant Divi- 
sion Disbursing Officer. 

Second Lieutenant William P. Donachy, Assist- 
ant Division Personnel Adjutant. 

Second Lieutenant Harlow C. Wheaton, Assist- 
ant Division Quartermaster. 

Second Lieutenant Russell H. Gleim, Assistant 
Division Disbursing Officer. 

Second Lieutenant Harry H. Alley, Assbtant 
Division Motor Transport Officer. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph E. Simpkins, Assist- 
ant Division Quartermaster. 

Second Lieutenant Isaac Corkland, Divbion Cas- 
ual Officer. 



ROSTER OF OFFICERS SERVING WITH HEADQUARTERS, TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION 



Division Commander 
Major General Charles M. Clement. 



Major General Charles H. Muir. 
Major General William H. Hay. 
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IN THE OLD ST. MIHIEL SECTOR 

In the valley the village of Buxerulles, through which many units of the Twenty-eighth Division 

marched on their way into the Thiaucourt sector. Mont Sec lies at the left. 



Acting Division Commander 
Brigadier General William G. Price, Jr. 
Brigadier General Frederick W. Stillwdl. 
Brigadier General Frank H. Albright. 

Chief of Stag 
Brigadier General Edward L. King. 
Lieutenant Colonel Joe R. Brabson. 
Colonel Walter C. Sweeney. 
Colonel David J. Davis. 

Aides 
Major Theodore Davis Boal. 
Major Edward Hoopes. 
Captain Benjamin C. Tilghman. 
Captain Henry M. Gross. 
Captain George H. Barber. 
Captain Clinton W. Hernandez. 
First Lieutenant WUliam B. Churchman. 

Secretary to General Staff 
Captain Edward Hoopes. 
Captain Raymond A. Brown. 
First Lieutenant Robert H. Weeks. 

First Section, General Staff 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Brookfield. 
Lieutenant Colonel Fred W. Llewellyn. 
Major Frank A. Warner. 
Captain Randolph W. Childs. 
Captain Robert H. Weeks. 
Captain Herbert A. Smith. 
Second Lieutenant Charles R. Kimball. 



Second Section, General Staff 
Lieutenant Colonel William H. Clendennin. 
Lieutenant Colonel Stuart A. Howard. 
Major Frederick P. Schoonmaker. 
Captain Augustine S. Janeway. 
Captain James A. Grifi&n. 
Captain Walter Camp, Jr. 
Captain Madison A. Cooper. 
Captain Ernest Howald. 
First Lieutenant Herbert A. Seitzinger. 
Second Lieutenant Warden McKee Wilson. 
Second Lieutenant Seymour Blair. 
Second Lieutenant Frederick Exton. 

Third Section, General Staff 
Lieutenant Colonel Stephen O. Fuqua. 
Major William B. Morgan. 
Lieutenant Colonel Ely P. Denson. 
Colonel Frederick S. Young. 
Major Samuel W. Rhoads. 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. Clement. 

Assistants 
Major Walter W. Hess. 
Captain Robert A. Hull. 
Captain John I. Milligan. 
Captain Raymond A. Brown. 

Message Center 
Captain William A. L. McDowell. 
Captain Edward F. Nolan. 
First Lieutenant Paul G. Sleppy. 
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Division Adjutant 
Lieutenant Colonel David J. Davis. 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard W. Watson. 

Assistants 
Major Richard W. Watson. 
Major James £. Wright. 

Personnel Adjutant 
Major Charles E. Sohl. 
Captain Clarence B. Altemose. 
Captain Henry A. Turner. 
Captain John 0*Keefe. 

Assistants 
First Lieutenant Spencer McReon. 
First Lieutenant Charles E. Sohl. 
First Lieutenant Raymond D. Evans. 
Second Lieutenant William P. Donachy. 
Second Lieutenant Max Livingston, Jr. 

Insurance Officer 
Captain Harry S. Barton. 

Assistant 
First Lieutenant James A. Linen, Jr. 

Casual Officer 
First Lieutenant Llewellyn E. Jones. 
Second Lieutenant Isaac Corkland. 

Assistants 
Second Lieutenant William E. Birch. 
Second Lieutenant Berringer. 

Billeting Officer 
Captain Claude A. Cubberly. 
Captain Samuel A. Crozer. 

Division Inspector 
Lieutenant Colonel Matthew H. Taggart. 
Lieutenant Colonel Charies C. Winnia. 
Major Paul Comstock. 

Assistants 
Major Charies F. Clyde. 
Captain Ralph S. Croskey. 
Captain Frank A. Warner. 

Division Judge Advocate 
Lieutenant Colonel Cleon N. Berntheizel. 

Assistant 
Major WUliam B. Windle. 

Division Signal Officer 
Lieutenant Colonel Sidney A. Hageriing. 

Pkoto Officer 
Second Lieutenant Chs^rles R. Darwin. 



Division Ordnance Officer 
Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Sterling. 

Assistants 
Captain Llewellyn E. Jones. 
First Lieutenant Stanley E. Ellison. 

Division Quartermaster 
Lieutenant Colonel Fred Taylor Pusey. 

Assistants 
Major Marshall Henderson (deceased). 
Major George H. Smith. 
Major Charles C. Meyers. 
Major James L. Costella. 
Major Gerard S. Bryce. 
Major Frank A. Warner. 
Major George F. Gschwindt. 
Captain Walter E. Drumheller. 
First Lieutenant Desmond E. Neidig. 
First Lieutenant Wilhelmus M. Rice. 
Second Lieutenant Allen Titus. 
Second Lieutenant Harlow C. Wheaton. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph E. Simpkins. 

Disbursing Quartermaster 
Major Edwin A. Nicodemus. 
Major Timothy O. Van Alen. 

Assistants 
First Lieutenant John J. Colt. 
First Lieutenant Nicholas J. Sepp. 
Second Lieutenant Russell H. Gleim. 

Division Motor Transport Officer 
Major James L. Costella. 
Major Frank A. Warner. 

Assistants 
Captain Millard C. Lawson. 
First Lieutenant John Brown. 
Second Lieutenant Harry H. Alley. 

Division Surgeon 
Colonel William J. Crookston. 

Assistants 
Major George J. Schwartz. 
Major Charles L. Shafer. 

Sanitary Inspector 
Lieutenant Colonel William E. Keller. 
Lieutenant Colonel Gregg A. Dillinger. 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur P. Schaefer. 

Orthopedic Specialist 
First Lieutenant Wilton H. Robinson. 
First Lieutenant Frank A. Marvin. 

Delousing Officer 
Captain. Howard C. Harper. 
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Division Psychiatrist 
Major Edward A. Strecker. 

Division Dental Surgeon 
Major Oscar P. Snyder. 

Assistants 
Captain Robert W. Meeker. 
Captain Chauncey E. Dresser. 
First Lieutenant Clark J. Hollister. 

Division Veterinarian 
Captain Emlen Wood. 

Assistants 
First Lieutenant Charles J. McAnulty. 
First Lieutenant Edward Laing. 
Second Lieutenant Boone L. Caudill. 

Division Gas Officer 
Major Rufus F. Maddux. 
Captain Lee A. Stone. 
Captain William J. Scott. 
Captain Chester Scott. 
Captain Washington Piatt. 
Captain John K. Williams. 

Assistants 
Captain Christopher Matthewson. 
Captain WUliam Bull. 



First Lieutenant Charles P. Russell. 
Second Lieutenant Charles S. Patterson. 

Division Machine Gun Officer 
Major Stuart C. MacDonald. 
Major William Nalle. 

R. R. & C. Officer 
Captain James B. Murrin. 

Postal Officer 
First Lieutenant Josiah P. Wilbar. 

Division Military Police 
Major Charles F. Clement. 
Major James J. Firestone. 
Captain J. Clyde Miller. 

Division Chaplain 
Captain Charles Schall. 
Captain Harry N. Bassler. 

Headquarters Troop 
Captain Walter F. Vrooman. 
Captain George C. Thayer. 
Captain Paul E. St. Clair. 
First Lieutenant Paul G. Sleppy. 
First Lieutenant Thomas Cadwalader. 
Second Lieutenant Saunders L. Mead. 



DIVISION HEADQUARTERS AT EUVEZIN 
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TRAFFIC ON THE ROAD BACK OF VARENNES 



The 107th Machine Gun Battalion 

By Major Harry D. Case 



RIGINALLY the 107th Machine Gun Battalion 
consisted of Companies E, F, G and H of the 
Fourth Pennsylvania Infantry. These four 
companies formed the Second Battalion of the 
Fourth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania. The officers and men were mustered into 
the service July 15, 191 7, and left as a battalion 
for Camp Hancock, Georgia, in September, 
1917. 

During the reorganization of the Twenty- 
eighth Division in October, 191 7, the four com- 
panies were taken from the Fourth Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry and became the 107th Machine 
Gun Battalion. Under the new Tables of Or- 
ganization, the battalion was reorganized in January, 1918, and assigned as 
the divisional Machine Gun Battalion, to consist of Companies A and B, 
with Headquarters and Supply Company. Companies E and G were trans- 
ferred to the io8th Machine Gun Battalion and Company H was transferred 
to the 109th Machine Gun Battalion. The 107th thus had but Company 
F, and to complete its organization, the Machine Gun Troop from the First 
Pennsylvania Cavalry was assigned to it. In January, 1918, the 107th Ma- 
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chine Gun Battalion's organization 
was as follows: Company A, former 
Machine Gun Troop; Company B, 
former Company F, Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Infantry; Headquarters 
and Supply Company; and Sanitary 
Detachment. 

When transferred to the 107th, 
each company retained its original 
officers, the additional ones being 
assigned to the battalion from train- 
ing schools. Company A originally 
was the famous old Boalsburg Ma- 
chine Gun Troop of the First Penn- 
sylvania Guard and was largely re- 
cruited from Boalsburg and State 
College. The company when called 
into service, July 15, 191 7, had its 
full quota of officers and men. The 
MAJOR HARRY D. CASE officers of Company A after the re- 
Commanding 107th Machine Gun Battalion from ^«_«^: ^4.* ^ „^ j «x 4.u« *:,^^ ^f «^ 

September 20, 1917, to September 27, 1918. organization and at the time of go- 
ing overseas, were Captain Wilbur 
F. Leitzell; First Lieutenants Joseph G. Butterworth, Philip G. Shoemaker 
and Robert Cruse; Second Lieutenants Harold Eaton, A. L. Miller and Fred 
Harvey. Lieutenant Harvey was transferred to the bakery company shortly 
before the battalion left Camp Hancock. 

Company B, Captain Clyde M. Smith commanding, was recruited from 
Sunbury and North Cumberland, and formerly was the crack Company F 
of the Fourth Pennsylvania Infantry. This outfit was made up of North- 
umberland -County volunteers, the majority having been in the service of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania for years. Company B had just returned 
from service along the border when it was mustered into the service of the 
United States, July 15, 191 7. The roster of Company B, at the time of going 
overseas, was Captain Clyde M. Smith, of Sunbury; First Lieutenants Frank 
Keiser of Sunbury, William Kauffman of Reading, and George Ormrod of 
AUentown; Second Lieutenants Thomas A. Holden and Oswald D. Moore. 

Headquarters and Supply Company was commanded by First Lieutenant 
E. T. Hager of Lancaster, and was recruited from members of Companies 
A and B, and also from the old Company H, Fourth Pennsylvania Infantry. 
This unit represented men from the counties of Lebanon, Lancaster, North- 
umberland and Berks. Lieutenant Hager had served as battalion adjutant 
in the Fourth Pennsylvania Infantry along the border. The roster of Head- 
quarters and Supply Company was as follows: Major Harry D. Case, com- 
manding, Lebanon; First Lieutenant and Adjutant William F. Schneider, 
New York; First Lieutenants E. T. Hager, Lancaster, and J. E. Marshall, 
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Lebanon. Captain Chauncey E. Dressor, Columbia, Pa., was dental officer. 

The 107th Machine Gun Battalion was trained with the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania at Camp Hancock, Georgia, under the supervision of regular 
army officers and officers of the Allies from October, 191 7, until the battalion 
left for overseas May 2, 191 8. Machine guns were not available at this time 
and wooden guns were used. The men were determined to make their outfit one 
of the best and too much cannot be said in praise of the enlisted personnel. 

When the training was completed the third week in April, 191 8, the 
battalion left Camp Hancock for Camp Upton, New York, preparatory to 
going overseas. While at Camp Upton the battalion received new equip- 
ment, the men were re-examined physically, and during the few days the 
battalion remained in camp, leave was generally granted. 

On May 2 the battalion left Camp Upton for New York Harbor, where 
it boarded the City of Calcutta, arriving at Liverpool May 15. The voyage 
was uneventful, except for a break in one of the ship's engines, causing a 
delay of twelve hours. From Liverpool the battalion left for Dover for two 
days' rest, then sailed across the channel, arriving in Calais May 19. Here 
the battalion was equipped with British arms. On May 22 the battalion 
entrained for Longeville, where it remained until June 9 under the super- 
vision of officers of the British Fifth Army Corps. On this date the battalion 
marched to Fauquembergues, then to Lugy, and to Anvin, where it entrained 
for Vaires-Corcy. Next there was a mardh to Brou, and from Brou the bat- 
talion marched to Gonesse, there to 
undergo training with Hotchkiss ma- 
chine guns under the supervision of 
French officers. The battalion was 
ordered to Rebais, whence after two 
days' training it departed for Font 
de Robert, and thence to Boitron. 

On the night of July 3 the bat- 
talion took up a position in the sec- 
ond line of defense at La Chapelle. 
The battalion was withdrawn from 
this position and ordered to the 
Grande Foret to reoccupy the line 
of defense. It was here the com- 
mander was notified that the bat- 
talion would be used as corps reserve 
for the Thirty-eighth French Army 
Corps, with headquarters at La Mor- 
liere. On July 5 the battalion was 
under fire the first time. High ex- 
plosive shells were continually burst- MAJOR CLYDE M. SMITH 
ing within this area. From July 8 to ^f^Xf h"f JilT^Zt^ ^''liS'lA 

July 20, officers under orders from sumed command of the battalion. 
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the Thirty-eighth French Army Corps daily reconnoitered machine gun posi- 
tions. The next day the battalion was ordered to proceed to Nogent, keeping up 
with the advance of the French and American forces. It remained at Nogent, 
until July 26, when it marched to Courboin, thence to Mont St. Pere. From 
here the battalion continued to Les Franquest Ferme, then to Foret de Fere, 
where orders were received that it was again under control of the Twenty-eighth 
Division. During the entire month of July the battalion acted as corps reserve. 
On August I the commander and commissioned officers were directed 
to report to the commanding general, Thirty-second Division. New machine 
gun positions were reconnoitered by 10 p. m. This reconnaissance was made 
under heavy enemy shell fire, and while the Thirty-second Division was 
making its successful drive against the enemy. The advance of the division 
was so rapid and successful that after placing all guns, the service of the 

battalion was unneces- 
sary. Following its re- 
lief from the Thirty-sec- 
ond Division the battal- 
ion proceeded to Hill 
210, near Dravegny. On 
August 14 the battalion 
reconnoitered new posi- 
tions. During the period 
August 5- 1 7 the battal- 
ion participated in the 
several advances of the 
division. It was during 
this time that Captain 
Leitzell with Company 
A and part of Company 

DIVISION P. c. AT COURBOIN ^' Constructed a new 

Ime of defense, with 
machine gun emplacements. The construction of the line was accomplished 
at night under shell fire and the work won commendation. On August 18 
the battalion changed position to Bois de la Bruce. Company B, August 23, 
proceeded to Serges and erected an anti-aircraft battery in defense of the 
Third Army Corps, returning to the battalion on August 25. During the 
month of August the battalion suffered but few casualties. On September 4 
the battalion left for Arcis-le-Ponsart, reporting to the commanding general 
Fifty-fifth Brigade for duty, and on the morning of August 5 was directed 
to take up a position across the Vesle River. The battalion was in position 
at Villette in readiness to go into action when orders announcing the with- 
drawal of the division were received. Two casualties were sustained here. 
After being relieved from the Vesle sector the battalion was directed to 
move to its new sector, by the way of Brugny, Contrisson and Belval, arriv- 
ing at Senard midnight September 17. On September 21 the officers recon- 
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noitered and located ma- 
chine gun emplacements 
in the forward area. 
The battalion went to 
Mont de Villers Sep- 
tember 25, and on the 
morning of the next day 
participated with the di- 
vision in the first ad- 
vance through the Ar- 
gonne Forest. At the 
zero hour the morning 
of Seotember 26, the 

XI. TiT 1.- /-. BRIDGE OVER VESLE RIVER AT VILLETTE 

107th Machine Gun 

Battalion opened a creeping barrage from twenty-four guns. The battalion 
advanced its position northwest of Varennes, where Company B put down a 
three-minute barrage and advanced to La Forge Ferme, keeping up a disas- 
trous fire. The details for the barrage on the morning of September 26 were 
planned by Captain Leitzell and Captain Smith. During this, the battalion's 
first serious action, great courage and endurance were displayed. Four men 
were wounded. 

On September 27 Company B fired three-minute barrages northwest of 
Varennes. There was one casualty. On September 28 the battalion advanced 
from Varennes to La Forge Ferme, remaining there until September 29 and 
taking up a position one kilometer north of Montblainville and engaging the 
enemy 2500 meters east of Vervaux. On October i the battalion moved from 
Vervaux to Apremont, taking up a defensive position. At this point eight guns 
from Company A and two guns from Company B repulsed repeated enemy 

attacks, inflicting heavy 
losses and halting the 
enemy. During this en- 
engagement Lieu- 
tenant Holden was 
killed and twenty-seven 
enlisted men wounded 
and gassed. Two Com- 
pany A men were killed. 
Lieutenant Holden was 
a courageous and effi- 
cient officer. 

On October 2 the 

battalion remained in 

position, firing on the 

enemy. One enlisted 

IN THE MAIN STREET OF VARENNES man was wounded. On 
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MAJOR WILBUR F. LEITZELL 
Captain commanding Company A until March, 
1919, when he was promoted to major and at- 
tached to the battalion. 



October 3 fire on the enemy position 
was continued and three officers and 
eleven enlisted men were wounded 
and gassed. On October 4, one man 
was killed and eleven men were 
wounded. The battalion left Apre- 
mont October 6, for Bois de Cha- 
pelle, where one man was wounded. 
On October 8 the battalion left for 
Bel Air Ferme and on October 10 
it moved by trucks to Le Petre, 
where it went into billets. The bat- 
talion left Le Petre October 16 for 
Essey and the next day relieved the 
134th Machine Gun Battalion north 
of Jaulny. During this relief one 
officer and two enlisted men were 
wounded. The battalion remained 
in this vicinity aiding raiding parties 
until October 26, when it was reliev- 
ed by the Thirty- fourth Machine Gun 
Battalion. The battalion moved Oc- 
tober 28 to Bois de la Belle, remain- 
ing there until the end of October. From November 1-9 the battalion re- 
mained at Bois de Nonsard, and followed a course of intensive training. On 
November 10, the Twenty-eighth Division left Bois de Nonsard and marched 
to Louisville Ferme. The battalion went into position, Company A at the 
northwest edge of the Bois de Chenet and Company B at Marimbois Ferme. 
On the St. Benoit — Dampvitoux road, northwest of Louisville Ferme, a heavy 
barrage was encountered during which the battalion suffered fifteen casualties. 
On November 11 the battalion received orders at 7:20 a. m. that hos- 
tilities would cease at 11 o'clock. The next day the 107th relieved the 
109th Machine Gun Battalion. On November 19 the 107th left Louisville 
Ferme, proceeded back to Bois de Nonsard and for two days aided in the 
salvaging of the area. During the remaining days of the month the battalion 
continued training. On December 15 the battalion left Bois de Nonsard 
for Vieville, went into billets and remained there, carrying on intensive train- 
ing, until early in January. On January 6 the battalion proceeded to Barizey- 
au-Plain, where the men were billeted in barns. 

On March 10 the battalion participated in the divisional review, and on 
March 19 marched to Barizey-la-C6te, where it entrained for the embark- 
ation center at Le Mans. It remained at Le Mans from March 21 to April 
II, when it entrained for St. Nazaire, finally embarking from there May 2 
and landing at Hoboken May 14. The battalion was mustered out of Fed- 
eral service at Camp Dix, May 22, 19 19. 
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OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 107TH MACHINE GUN BATTALION WHO WERE 
KILLED IN ACTION, DIED OF WOUNDS, OR DIED OF DISEASE OVERSEAS 



Second Lieutenant 
Thomas A. Holden, Co. B, Oct. i, 1918. 

Sergeant 
Hayes M. Wilson, Oct. i, 1918. 

Corporal 
Bromley R. Smith, Co. A, Oct. 5, 1918. 



Privates 
Donald T. Hile, Co. A, Oct. 5, 1918. 
Michael A. Miller, Co. A. 
Hiram C. Steffin, Co. B, Oct. 22, 1918. 



DECORATION RECEIVED BY OFFICER OF THE 107TH MACHINE GUN BATTALION 



Major 

Wilbur F. Leitzell, Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

In action near Apremont, France, October 
I, 1 91 8, Major Leitzell exposed himself to 
heavy fire in order to place his machine guns 
in action against an enemy counter-attack. Due 



to his initiative and gallantry, the enemy attack 
was repulsed without the aid of supporting in- 
fantry. Later, the commander of arriving 
infantry support being wounded, Major Leitzell 
took command of the infantry and led them to 
their positions. 



OFFICERS WHO SERVED WITH THE 107TH MACHINE GUN BATTALION OVERSEAS 



Majors 
Harry D. Case 
Commanded battalion from Sept. 20, 191 ?> 
to Sept. 27, 1918. Transferred to head- 
quarters, ist American Army, February 
I, 1919; assigned as district commander, 
District No. i, Advance Section, R. R. C. 
Clyde M. Smith 
As captain commanded Company B until 
November, 191 8, when he was promoted 



major and assumed command of the 
battalion. 
Wilbur F Leitzell 
As captain commanded Company A until 
March, 1919, when he was promoted 
major and attached to the battalion. 

Captains 

Henry B. Davis, M. C. 
Chauncey E. Dresser, D. C. 



BATTALION ON THE WAY TO BUXIERES, JANUARY 7, I9i9 
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OFFICERS OF THE 107TH MACHINE GUN BATTALION 
Top row: Captains Henry B. Davis, R. W. Meeker, Oswald Moore, Norman J. Seim. 
Second row : Lieutenants John E. Marshall, William FTSchneider, Edward T. Hagpr. 
Third row: Lieutenants J. G. Butterworth, D. L. Miller, Philip Shoemaker, HarolclE. Eaton. 
Fourth row: Lieutenants G. H. Ormrod, E. C. Beck, J. D. Eisenbrown, Henry Stone. 
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Robert W. Meeker, D. C. 

Oswald D. Moore 
As first lieutenant Company B until De- 
cember, 1 91 9, when he was promoted 
captain and assumed command of Com- 
pany B. 

Norman J. Seim. 

First Lieutenants 
t John E. Marshall M. C. 
Wm. F. Schneider, battalion adjutant 
Edward T. Hager 



Henry Washburn 
tjos. G. Butterworth 
David L. Miller 
Philip Shoemaker 
Harold E. Eaton 
George H. Ormrod 
Emanuel C. Beck 
t Joseph D. Eisenbrown 

Second Lieutenants 
Henry Stone 
* Fred W. Climer 



♦Assigned after the armistice. 

tAlso served with 112th Field Hospital. 

t Transferred to 109th Machine Gun Battalion, Jan. 4, 



1919. 



THE ADVANCE THROUGH MONT ST. PERE 
From a drawing by Captain W. J. Aylward, one of the of&cial artists of the A. £. F. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL DENNIS E. NOLAN 
Commanding Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade from September 29 to October 10, 1918. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH BRIGADE AT LAST DIVISION REVIEW 

The Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade 

Edited by Brigadier General Dennis E. Nolan 
By Chaplain Joseph L. N. Wolff 

POSING the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade 
^ere the 109th and iioth Infantry Regiments 
nd the io8th Machine Gun Battalion. The 
tory of the brigade is the detailed account of 
le heroism of its several units — the first days 
f the Mame fight when the 109th and the 
loth Infantries practically alone held the en- 
re German advance until reserves could be 
rought up, its crucial position in the Aisne- 
larne offensive, the Oise-Aisne advance, then 
le Meuse-Argonne and Thiaucourt sector, 
[ere it is proposed only to trace its organization 
id campaigns in France, leaving to its valorous 
nits the first-hand account of their striking 
erformances. 

When the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade was 
mustered into the United States Army it was 
commanded by Brigadier General Frederick W. Stillwell, formerly colonel of 
the Thirteenth Infantry Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

On January 23, 191 8, General Stillwell resigned because of a controversy 
with higher officers. The controversy was most unfortunate, as General Still- 
well had the respect of the entire division. His resignation was accepted Jan-, 
uary 31, and as senior officer. Lieutenant Colonel Wallace W. Fetzer, formerly 
of the First Cavalry, Pennsylvania National Guard, assumed command. 

2QS 
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On March ii the command of the brigade was taken over by Brigadier 
General Christopher T. O'Neill, who formerly commanded the Third Infantry 
Brigade, Pennsylvania National Guard, that brigade having been broken up 
to fill out the ranks of the other units in the division in accordance with the 
new Table of Organization. 

March 23, 19 18, General O'Neill tendered his resignation as brigade 
commander and Colonel George E. Kemp, of the iioth Infantry, as senior 
commanding officer in the brigade, became acting commander. 

About this time preparations to fit the division for overseas service were 
rushed to completion. The division began to move on April 21, and on April 
23 the brigade headquarters and the iioth Infantry Regiment left Camp Han- 
cock on April 23. On April 24 at Jersey City orders were changed to Camp 
Merritt, which was reached about midnight. Here the brigade was fully 
equipped and after seven days at the camp left May 2 for Jersey City, 
arriving at 8:15 a. m., and immediately taking the ferry to the dock in New 
York where the Carmania awaited. On this ship were division headquarters, 
the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade Headquarters, the 109th Infantry and a 
number of civilians. Colonel Kemp was military commander of the ship. 

On May 16 the brigade arrived at Liverpool, but brigade headquarters re- 
mained on board ship all night. The brigade entrained the next day, going 
direct to Folkstone, where it remained all night, arriving next day at Calais, 
where further equipment was issued. On May 21, the division moved by train 
to the area within the British line at St. Omer and Lumbres, the Fifty-fifth 
Brigade Headquarters being at Blequin. 

On June 9 the brigade marched to Le Val Restu area, brigade headquarters 
being in that village. The next day the brigade marched to Crequy and on 
June II to Mareschal, entraining on June 12 to the area from Gonesse (near 

Paris) east, brigade 
headquarters being at 
Mitry (Mitry-Mory). 
Here training was had 
under the French, the 
brigade being attached 
to the i2Sth French Di- 
vision, while the Fifty- 
sixth Brigade was at- 
tached to the Thirty- 
ninth French Division. 
On June 24 the brigade 
left in lorries for the 
area south of Chateau- 
Thierry and Cond6-en- 
Brie, brigade headquar- 
ters being in Marchais- 
BRiTiSH REST CAMP AT DESVRES en-Brie. On June 30 the 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL FREDERICK W. STILLWELL 
Commanding the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade from the time of its muster into the United States 

Army until January 31 , 191 8. 
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brigade moved up nearer 
the Marne, brigade 
headquarters being at 
Artonges in a chateau. 
On July 3, Brigadier 
General Thomas W. 
Darrah of the Regular 
Army took command 
of the brigade. On July 
5, brigade headquarters 
moved to the town of 
Pargny-la-Dhuys, the 
troops moving up nearer 
the front line, some en- 
tering the trenches, the 
brigade being on the line 
Bois du Tarte. A few 

days later brigade head- fifty-fifth brigade headquarters at 

quarters moved into a ^^- gilles 

,,:«^„«* „«^«« 4.u^ -«:i Brigadier General Thomas R. Darrah and his station. Genei-al 
Viaduct under the rail- Darrah is the central figure. 

way north of Pargny. 

Here began the Champagne-Marne defensive. The iioth Infantry and 
the io8th Machine Gun Battalion held reserve position near Pargny, Conde- 
en-Brie and Coufremaux, the 109th Infantry holding positions to the right. 
On July 10 four* companies of the brigade were loaned to the i2Sth French 
Division to help meet the fierce German attack. These companies with others 
from the Twenty-eighth Division at times held the advance line, and their 
stubbornness despite appalling losses contributed in large measure to the Ger- 
man repulse. For nearly two days they held a wedge that alone prevented 
a united German advance on Paris. 

While nominally the Champagne-Marne defensive ended on July 18, and 
the Aisne-Marne offensive did not start until July 23, the brigade fought on 
incessantly. The weakened units were filled with replacements, whipped into 
shape and continued the attack practically without intermission until re- 
lieved by a brigade of the Thirty-second Division on July 30-31. 

On July 23, the brigade moved to the area north of Charly and spent the 
night at Essises. On July 24, the brigade headquarters was at Beaurepaire 
Ferme, north of Saulchery. The next day the brigade was ordered east on 
the south bank of the Marne River, Le Rocq Farm being brigade headquarters. 
July 26, the brigade moved east to St. Eugene, then west along the river to 
Crezancy — Mezy, where the Marne River was crossed to Charteves. The 
Fifty-sixth Brigade had been relieved of its sector and later moved to a post 
in the Vente Jean Guillaume as division reserve. On the evening of July 26 
the brigade moved through Jaulgonne and Le Charmel to the chateau on Hill 
228, brigade headquarters being at first in a dugout in the woods nearer the 
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Ourcq River, then back at the chateau. On July 30, brigade headquarters 
moved to Le Charmel. At that time the brigade was engaged in fighting in 
the Bois de Grimpettes. On the night of July 30-31 the brigade was relieved 
by a brigade of the Thirty-second Division, the Fifty-sixth Brigade remain- 
ing in reserve. On August 2 the brigade went to La Fosse Farm, the Fifty- 
sixth Brigade remaining in the Jean Guillaume sector. On that day the Fifty- 
fifth Brigade as well as the Fifty-sixth Brigade moved north, the head- 
quarters of the Fifty-fifth Brigade going to Cohan. August 3 the troops 
moved to the Vesle River, headquarters locating in the valley north of Longe- 
ville and south of St. Gilles, the brigade holding the line and raiding. 

On August 6-7, while the Fifty-sixth Brigade was placed on the line, 
with the ii2th Infantry in support, tlie Fifty-fifth Brigade was held in reserve 
in the valley running north and south from St. Gilles to Dravegny. During 
the night of August 12-13 the brigade took over the sector previously held by 
the Twenty-eighth Division and the 164th French Division. On August 19 
brigade headquarters moved to a dug-out north of Arcis-le-Ponsart. On Sep- 
tember 4 brigade headquarters moved up to town of Villette for the drive 
across the Vesle River. On September 8 the brigade, along with the rest of 
the Twenty-eighth Division, was relieved from the line by the Sixty-second 



THE FIFTY-FIFTH BRIGADE ENCAMPED ON A HILLSIDE NEAR ST. GILLES 
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French Division and the troops moved back, the headquarters of the Fifty- 
fifth Brigade going to a chateau at Arcis-le-Ponsart. 

On September lo the Twenty-eighth Division moved to the area north 
of Bar-le-Duc, the headquarters of the Fifty-fifth Brigade being established 
at Ouilly, on the Mame, near Chatillon. 

On September 12 the troops moved by lorries, brigade headquarters going 
to Neuville. On September 16 the brigade moved by night toward Clermont 
for the Argonne drive, and the brigade headquarters were located at Vaube- 
court. The Twenty-eighth Division was now part of a new army made up 
of the Second French Army and the Third American Corps. On September 
17 the brigade marched north and brigade headquarters were located in a 
chateau north of Froidos. The next day the brigade headquarters went to 
Les Islettes and on September 19 to La Jard Farm north of Clermont. By 
the morning of September 20 the entire Twenty-eighth Division was again 
in the front line. 

Following the artillery preparation, which started on the morning of 
September 25, the brigade moved forward the next morning. The Fifty- 
fifth Brigade held the line from the right of the Fifty-sixth Brigade east- 
ward, with one battalion of the 109th Infantry on the left and two battalions 
of the iioth Infantry in the center and right. The attack was successful, 
the brigade reaching its objective. German resistance was especially stub- 
born, as a break line opposite the brigade meant a withdrawal of all forces 

to the west. Heavy barrages were 
put down and the Germans launched 
a counter-attack. This, however, 
was met by the brigade, assisted by 
tanks, and the enemy was driven to 
the edge of the woods with heavy 
loss. 

September 29 Brigadier General 
Darrah was relieved of his command 
of the brigade, being succeeded by 
Brigadier General Dennis E. Nolan, 
United States Army. 

On October 2 patrols were 
pushed forward by the brigade down 
the Aire Valley to the line Ch4tel 
Chehery-La Forge. They remained 
in the advance all day, withdrawing 
after dark. 

On October 4 an advance attack 

was made along the entire front and 

BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS w. the brigade drove the enemy back 

DARRAH 
Commanding the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade approximately tWO kilometers down 

from July 3, 1918, until Sept. 29, 1918. the Aire Valley until held up by 
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ADJUTANTS OF THE FIFTY-FIFTH INFANTRY BRIGADE 
Left to right : Majors Walter Preston Tyler, Samuel W. Rhoads, William A. Lord. 

machine gun fire. By night the leading battalion of the brigade had reached 
the Aire River at the foot of Hill 180, having taken Chehery and Pleinchamp 
Ferme. The right of the brigade reached Baulny — Fleville Road, being in 
touch with the Sixteenth Infantry of the First Division. The next day the 
brigade pushed forward in spite of heavy artillery fire and improved its posi- 
tion. Three companies of the iioth Infantry had reached the right bank 
of the river. The 109th Infantry kept down enemy fire on the right bank 
of the river above La Forge. In connection with the Sixteenth Infantry 
the brigade continued to hold its line. 

On October 7 the brigade, in connection with the 112th Infantry, sup- 
ported by the 109th Machine Gun Battalion, attacked Chatel Chehery and 
Hill 244. The iioth Infantry was in support. Only slight resistance was 
encountered in entering the village, but heavy machine gun fire from the 
ridge west of the village and Hill 223 was opened on our troops after 
entering the town. Patrols of the 109th Infantry worked up the ravine north 
of Chene Tondu Ridge and partially overcame resistance. 

During the Argonne drive of September 26 brigade headquarters were 
located in a wine cellar of Varennes and on September 27 they moved to 
a quarry north of Varennes. That evening they went to Montblainville, 
then to the forks of the road north of Montblainville, soon after moving to 
Apremont. On October 9 the brigade and division withdrew from the line. 

On October 10 General Dennis E. Nolan left in the early morning to 
attend the death-bed of his brother in Paris. Colonel Austin F. Prescott 
of United States Army, commanding 109th Infantry, being senior officer, then 
assumed command of the brigade. 

From October 10 to October 15 the entire Twenty-eighth Division was 
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LOOKING NORTHEAST AT CHATEL CHEHERY 
In the background is Hill 244. 

moving by bus to an area north of Toul and in the vicinity of Thiaucourt, 
brigade headquarters being first at Sanzey, then on October 10 and 11 
moving to Royaumeix and, again, on October 17 going to Noviant. While 
relief of the front line was being accomplished by the Fifty-sixth Brigade, 
the Fifty-fifth Brigade carried out a training schedule in the area of the 
divisional sector. On October 19 Brigadier General Frederic D. Evans arrived 
and took command. On October 29, brigade headquarters moved to Creue. 
On November 27 General Evans was relieved of command and reported at 
Blois, where he resumed his former rank of colonel. Colonel Samuel V. Ham, 
commanding iioth Infantry, being senior officer in the brigade, then took 
command. 

On November 4 it appeared that the enemy was withdrawing. Three 
companies of the 109th Infantry went forward as a reconnaissance [>arty to 
keep up contact with the enemy and be prepared to pursue. The balance ot 
the battalion acted as support and patrolling was kept up. The 109th In- 
fantry made an attack through Haumont and its leading battalion took up 
position on the railroad northeast of Haumont. The brigade continued the 
attack on the morning of November 11 and had advanced to the enemy 
wire when word was received of the signing of the armistice. 

December i, 1918, Brigadier General Wilds P. Richardson of the Regular 
Army arrived and took command of the brigade. January 6 and 7, 191 9, 
brigade troops began moving south to the Colombey-les-Belles area. On 
January 8 brigade headquarters moved by truck to Crepey, east of Colombey- 
les-Belles. March 12 General Richardson was assigned to the command of 
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troops in Russia, being succeeded by Colonel William R. Dunlap, formerly of 
the Eighteenth Infantry, Pennsylvania National Guard, as acting commander 
of the brigade. 

Brigade headquarters moved on March 17 by train to Le Mans. In 
April it again moved by train to St. Nazaire and thence by ship to Camp Dix. 

During the period of its operations the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade had 
many changes in personnel in addition to the changes in command already 
mentioned: 

Major Walter P. Tyler was brigade adjutant from August 5, 191 7, until 
March 21, 191 8, when he was transferred to the Inspector-GeneraPs Depart- 
ment. On May 24 Major Samuel W. Rhoads, Pennsylvania National Guard, 
arrived from the Staff College at Langres to act as brigade adjutant. He 
served in that capacity until August 27 when he was temporarily transferred 
to division headquarters, being relieved by Major William A. Lord, whom 
he in turn succeeded on his return to the brigade on September 10. 

The first liaison officer was Lieutenant Douglas J. Torrey, formerly of the 
Thirteenth Infantry Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

The aides-de-camp of Brigadier General Stillwell were Lieutenant Ran- 
dolph W. Childs and Lieutenant Louis R. Jones. They were later trans- 
ferred to other units. Brigadier General O'Neill had as aides Lieutenant 
James B. Murrin, formerly of the Ninth Infantry Regiment, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, and Lieutenant Robert P. Fenstermacher, formerly of the 
Fourth Infantry Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard. On May 24 they 
were transferred to the io8th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion and the 109th 
Machine Gun Battalion respec- 
tively. 

When Brigadier General 
Thomas W. Darrah took command 
on July 3, he brought with him as 
aides Lieutenant William R. Cas- 
paris, U. S. Army, and Lieutenant 
Michael G. Traylor, U. S. Army. 
Lieutenant Casparis served until 
August 17, 191 8, and Lieutenant 
Traylor until September 24, 191 8. 

Lieutenants John H. Tucker 
and Samuel A. Honaker were the 
aides-de-camp of Brigadier General 
Richardson, and Lieutenant Robert 
Weston was aide to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Evans. 

Henri Framier, French inter- brigadier general w. p. Richardson 

nrptpr renortpH for Hutv with the Commanding Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade, De- 

preier, reponea lOr auiy Wlin me cember, 1918, to March, 1919, later commanding 
Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade at American Expeditionary Forces in Northern Russia. 
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THE THIAUCOURT SECTOR 
Showing the positions of the 109th and iioth Infantries on November 10 and 11, 1918. 

Blequin and remained with it until December, 1918, when he was recalled by 
the French. 

A French captain and military adviser reported for duty with the Fifty- 
fifth Infantry Brigade in August, but remained only a short time. He was 
succeeded by Captain Pimoulle, transferred from the 109th Infantry. 

Chaplain Joseph L. N. Wolfe reported to brigade headquarters January 
19, 1918, and remained with the brigade throughout with the exception of 
the months of March and April, 1918, when he was attached to the Base 
Hospital at Camp Hancock. He was transferred to the 109th Infantry 
March 13, 191 9, and was mustered out of the service from that organization 
at Camp Dix. 
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CITATIONS OF OFFICERS OF HEADQUARTERS, FIFTY-FIFTH INFANTRY BRIGADE 

TO ACCOMPANY AWARD OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 

Brigadier General Dennis E. Nolan: 

For extraordinary heroism in action near Apre- 
mont, France, October i, 1918. While the enemy was 
preparing a counter-attack, which they preceded by a 
terrific barrage. General Nolan made his way into the 
town of Apremont and personally directed the move- 
ments of his tanks under a most harassing fire of enemy 
machine guns, rifles and artillery. His indomitable 
courage and coolness so inspired his forces that about 
400 of our troops repulsed an enemy attack of two 
German regiments. 

TO ACCOMPANY AWARD OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 

Brigadier General Dennis E. Nolan: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services. He organized and administered with marked 
ability the intelligence section of the General Staff of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. His estimates 
of the complex and ever changing military and political 

situation, his sound judgment, and accurate discrimina- CHAPLAIN JOSEPH L. N. WOLFE 
tion were invaluable to the Government, and influ- 
enced greatly the success that attended the operations of the American armies in Europe. 

CITATION BY GENERAL PERSHING FOR GALLANTRY IN ACTION 

Lieutenant Joseph L. N, Wolfe: 

For caring for the wounded and burying the dead under heavy shell fire, near Coufremaux, 
July 16, 1918. 

ROSTER OF OFFICERS SERVING WITH HEADQUARTERS, FIFTY-FIFTH INFANTRY 

BRIGADE 
Brigade Commanders: 
Brigadier Generals: 

Frederick W. Stlllwell) August 5, 1917 to January 31, 1918. 



INSPECTION OF PRIZE TEAMS AT COLOMBEY-LES-BELLES 
The officer in the foreground is General Richardson. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL CHRISTOPHER O'NEILL 

Formerly commanding Third Infantry Brigade, Pennsylvania National Guard, and for a short time 

commanding the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade, Twenty-eighth Division. 
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Christopher T. O'Neill, March 11 to March 23, 1918. 

Thomas W. Darrah, July 3, 1918 to September 29, 1918. 

Dennis E. Nolan, September 29, 1918 to October 10, 1918. 

Frederic D. Evans, October 19, 1918 to November 27, 1918. 

Wilds P. Richardson, December i, 1918 to March 14, 1919. 
Acting Commanders: 
Colonels: 

George E. Kemp, April 5, 1918 to July 3, 1918. 

Austin F. Prescott, October 10, IQ18 to October 19, 19 18. 

Joseph H. Thompson, April 15, 1919 to May 19, 1919. 

Samuel V. Ham, November 27, 1918 to December i, 1918. 

William R. Dunlap, March 14, 1919 to April 10, 1919. 
Lieutenant Colonel: 

Wallace W. Fetzer, January 30, 191 8 to March 11, 191 8. 



SOME OFFICERS OF THE FIFTY-FIFTH BRIGADE STAFF 
Left to right: Captain Sharpe, Captain McAnulty, Lieutenant Traylor, Lieutenant Tucker. 

Brigade Adjutants: 
Majors : 

Walter Preston Tyler, August s, 191 7 to March 21, 1918. 

Samuel W. Rhoads, May 24 to August 27, 191 8, and September 10, 191 8 to muster-out 
William A. Lord, August 27, 1918 to September 10, 1918. 
Veterinarian : 
Captain : 

Charies J. McAnulty, July to December, 1918. 
Liaison Officers: 
First Lieutenants: 

Douglas J. Torrey, August 5, 1917 to May 24, 1Q18. 

James M. Rose, May 24, 1918 to August 11, 1918, and August 17, 1018 to September 

28, 1918. 
Arthur C. McGowan, from September 28, 1918. 
Aides-de-Camp : 

To Brigadier General St ill well: 

First Lieutenant Randolph W. Childs. 
First Lieutenant Louis R. Jones. 
To Brigadier General O'Neill: 

First Lieutenant James B. Murrin. 
First Lieutenant Robert B. Fenstermacher. 
To Brigadier General Darrah: 

First Lieutenant William Casparis. 
First Lieutenant Michael G. Traylor. 
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To Brigadier General Nolan: 

Captain Raymond G. Sharpe. 

First Lieutenant W. T. Scrafton. 
To Brigadier General Richardson: 

First Lieutenant John H. Tucker, Jr. 

First Lieutenant Samuel A. Honaker. 
To Brigadier General Evans: 

First Lieutenant Robert Weston. 

Chaplain (attached): 
First Lieutenant: 

Joseph L. N. Wolfe, January 19, 1918 to Febniarv 23, 1918, and from April 23, 1918 
to muster-out. 

COMMENDATORY ORDERS 

headquarters fifty-fifth infantry brigade, american expeditionary forces 

General Orders: France, October 15, 1918. 

No. 8. 

1. In relinquishing command of this brigade, which the undersigned had the privilege of 
commanding during the last days of its participation in the battle now in progress, I deem it 
my duty to make a record of my appreciation of its distinguished service in the general orders 
of the brigade. 

2. When the simple facts are recorded that at the end of fourteen days of constant combat 
with the enemy, the brigade was withdrawn, one battalion of the iioth Infantry Regiment when 
relieved from the firing line was commanded by a second lieutenant, the only remaining officer 
on duty with that battalion, and that one battalion of the 109th Infantry Regiment when with- 
drawn from the firing line was commanded by one of its sergeants, the high devotion to duty of 
the officers and men of the brigade is made manifest, and any words of praise for such devotion 
could only prove inadequate. (Signed) Dennis E. Nolan, 

Brigadier General^ commanding. 

headquarters fifty-fifth infantry brigade, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 

France, October 15, 1918. 
To Commanding Officer, iioth Infantry: 

In relinquishing command of the Fifty-fifth Brigade, I wish to extend to you my sincere 
appreciation of the earnest support and efficient service given at all times by yourself and your 
organization, while I was temporarily in command of the brigade in the last eleven days it was 
in the battle now in progress. (Signed) Dennis E. Nolan, 

Brigadier General, commanding. 



FIFTY-FIFTH BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS AT CHAILLON 
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BRIDGE OVER THE AIRE RIVER NEAR APREMONT 

The 108th Machine Gun Battalion 

By Major Laurence H. Watres 
Edited by Major R. M. Vail 

ANY interesting features are connected with the 
ancestry of the io8th Machine Gun Battalion. 
The old Thirteenth from which it sprang en- 
joyed an enviable place in the Pennsylvania 
National Guard for many years, and the same 
may be said of the Fourth Infantry, which fur- 
nished the companies which became the nucleus 
of the new organization. Both regiments were 
in the Spanish-American War and later the 
Thirteenth did patrol duty in the coal strike of 
1902. The regiments were on the Mexican 
border, the Fourth being among the first to go 
to Texas. It remained there until early in 
191 7. In October, 1916, the Thirteenth finally 
got to the border after languishing in camp at Mt. Gretna for two months. 
The regiment remained in Texas at Camp Stewart, near El Paso, until 
March 21, and arrived at its home station on March 29, orders having been 
received en route that it was not to be mustered out. On April 6, 191 7, when 
war with Germany was declared, the regiment was scattered over twenty 
counties in the state to serve as patrols on watersheds and to act as guard 
for bridges, tunnels, factories and mines. This duty was performed until 
late in August, when the regiment was assembled at Savage Field, in Dun- 
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more, adjacent to Scranton. On Sep- 
tember 10 it was moved to Camp 
Hancock, Ga. 

The Fourth arrived at the 
southern training camp about the 
same date. It was minus one bat- 
talion which had been transferred 
to the Forty-second, or Rainbow Di- 
vision. Then came the reorganiza- 
tion of the division. Through it 
elements of both regiments were 
brought together to form the ma- 
chine gun battalion. The battalion 
was organized at Camp Hancock in 
1917. 

Upon the dismemberment of the 

Thirteenth Pennsylvania Infantry, 

of Scranton, Major Robert M. Vail, 

commander of the First Battalion 

MAJOR ROBERT M. VAIL in the Thirteenth, was placed in 

Commanding the 108th Machine Gun Battalion command of the I08th Machine Gun 

until October, 1918. Battalion, which was assigned to 

the Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade. Major Vail took command early in 191 7. 
Immediately he took up the problem of reorganization. His first move was 
to surround himself with a number of his former non-commissioned officers 
in the Thirteenth Infantry. These soldiers preceded a large number of es- 
pecially picked men and officers who were transferred from the 109th Infantry 
and who had been formerly in the Thirteenth Infantry. In exchange for 
these an equal number of men not exactly suited for tJie work of machine 
gunners were transferred to the infantry regiment. In this way the per- 
sonnel of the battalion was continuously built up until it reached a stage of 
remarkable excellence. The aptitude of the men selected for this work proved 
of inestimable value in the ultimate success of the unit. 

At the time the battalion was first designated as a machine gun unit 
the Machine Gun Troop of the First Cavalry was assigned as Company A, 
but later this was transferred to the 107th Machine Gun Battalion, and the 
former Company E, of the Fourth Infantry, was assigned to that place. This 
company had its home station at Hamburg, Pa., and was in command of 
Captain Ralph C. Crow, of Lemoyne, Pa. 

Company B of the battalion was formerly Company A of the Fourth 
Infantry, and was placed in command of Captain (later Major) Laurence 
H. Watres, of Scranton. In this company were placed most of the men from 
the old Thirteenth Infantry, who came from Scranton and vicinity, and who 
were transferred from the 109th Infantry. 

Company C was formerly Company B, of the Fourth, and was originally 
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commanded by Captain Harry S. Sisk, of Factoryville, Pa., who was for some 
time commander of the machine company of the Thirteenth Infantry, and was 
succeeded later by Captain Paul R. Umberger, of Columbia. The latter, fol- 
lowing his appointment as captain, was transferred from the 109th Machine 
Gun Battalion. Captain Sisk resigned because of the death of his father 
and the critical condition of his aged mother for whom he had to care. 

Company D, before the organization of the battalion, was Company G of 
the Fourtli Infantry. It was formed in Pine Grove, Pa., and its commanding 
officer was Captain Harry W. Schwalm. 

It will be noted that with Company A from Hamburg and Scranton, 
Pa.; Company B from Scranton and Reading; Company C from Allentown, 
Sayre and Scranton, and Company D almost entirely from Pine Grove, the 
organization was particularly representative of the eastern part of the 
state. 

Headquarters Company was commanded by First Lieutenant James M. 
Snyder, of Reading, who for a time was both adjutant and supply officer. 
When the organization tables were changed to permit two officers for these 
positions Lieutenant Arthur P. Matthews, formerly battalion adjutant of the 
Thirteenth Infantry and later of the 109th Infantry, was transferred and took 
up the duties of adjutant, leaving the supply work for Lieutenant Snyder. 
Headquarters Company personnel was drafted from the several companies 
and represented some of the best specialists in the battalion. It was repre- 
sentative also of both the Thirteenth and Fourth Infantry regiments. 

The medical detachment was under the direction of Lieutenant Milton 
V. Miller, of Germantown, Pa., at the time of the organization of the bat- 
talion. After he was severely gassed in action, he was succeeded by Lieu- 
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tenant Raymond A. 
Seiler, M. C, of Clinton, 
Iowa. Dentists with the 
battalion were Lieuten- 
ant Claude A. L. Lyons 
of Tiffin, Ohio, and Lieu- 
tenant Louis E. Reif, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Toward the close of 
191 7 all of the machine 
gun units of the division 
were placed in command 
of Colonel Ezra H. Rip- 
BiLLETS IN FRANCE pK late of the Thir- 

teenth Infantry, who had 
been acting as divisional range officer with Captain L. H. Pinnell, of the 
machine gun corps of the British Army. He outlined an intensive training 
program which greatly increased the efficiency of the units. This program 
was followed from November until the middle of April, when there came 
immediate preparation for the trip overseas. On April 21 the io8th Bat- 
talion entrained for Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I. Additional equipment was 
received at the embarkation camp, and after the final physical examinations 
the unit, on May 2, boarded H. M. S. Anchises at Bush Terminal. Twenty- 
four hours later the boat, carrying the machine gunners and the Third Bat- 
talion of the 109th Infantry, cast off as a part of a large convoy of ships 
carrying other organizations of the division. 

An uneventful voyage ended at Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, on May 
16. The troops went ashore on lighters, entraining almost immediately for 
Shorncliffe station, England. It was after midnight when the outfit detrained 
there and marched some distance to wonderfully big, beautiful homes at Folk- 
stone, on the channel, where the troops were to be housed. These were found 
to be miserably bare and desolate. 

On the afternoon of May 17 the troops again entrained and proceeded 
to Dover, via Canterbury, England. It was a tortuous hike up a steep cliff 
to the South Gate and Arcacliffe Fort, overlooking the port of Dover and 
commanding a magnificent view of the channel. Hundreds of craft, battle- 
ships, destroyers, torpedo boats, submarine transports, ferries, hospital ships 
and fishing vessels dotted the waters below. 

It was here the men spent their last night in England, devoting most of 
the evening to lying on the grassy terraces high above the old fort and ob- 
serving the activities of patrols in the channel. The myriads of signal lights, 
departures of fleets and airplanes bound for the lines across the water, and 
the unloading of wounded soldiers from hospital ships to Red Cross trains 
roused the greatest interest. 

On the following morning the battalion embarked on cross-channel trans- 
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ports for Calais. Most of the men were aboard the Dieppe, a fast boat which 
kept up with the destroyers. One of these accounted for a German sub- 
marine on the trip. Only about two hours were consumed in crossing the 
channel and shortly after noon the men disembarked at Calais. This was on 
May 18, just following Sir Douglas Haig's declaration that the British were 
"fighting with their backs to the wall," and the arrival of the great number 
of Yanks encouraged the British garrison at Calais. At first it was rumored 
that the division would go into the Ypres salient in Belgium, but after three 
days in British rest camp No. 6 at Calais, during which there were several 
alerts for air raids, the battalion entrained for Desvres, Pas de Calais. From 
there they marched to Henneuveux, not far west of Boulogne sur Mer. 

At Henneuveux, where the battalion remained until June 9, additional 
training in the use of the British Vickers machine gun was given. It was then 
proposed to use the division as a reinforcement for the British near Arras, 
but a change in policy at General Headquarters is said to have resulted in 
the removal of the Twenty-eighth southward to join the French. 

On June 9, just as the men were becoming used to typical French billets 
in barns and any other buildings that might serve as a slight shelter, the march 
to Maresquel was begun. It required three days of hard going to make the 
trip, the line passing through Desvres, Champagne and Chapelle-Nouvelle, 
to Maresquel, where Headquarters Company and Companies A and B re- 
mained for two nights. Companies C and D went into bivouac at Hesdin and 
entrained from there. 

On the night of June 14 the entire battalion landed at Esbly and travelled 
in lorries all night, reaching Nantouillet near the great American hospital at 
Juilly the following morning. By successive marches the organization 
marched through Thieux, where the first French money was paid to them, 
through Mitry-Mory, twin villages, to Gressy near Claye. After a week's 
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training there with French equipment and several maneuvers, it embussed in 
French trucks driven by Chinese coolies for billets near Montmirail, a few 
kilometers behind Chateau-Thierry. 

Another week elapsed before the march was again taken up and the 
battalion moved to Villemoyenne. This was on Sunday, June 30. 

No member of the Fifty-fifth Brigade at that time will be likely to 
forget the Fourth of July. At 2:30 a. m., on that day a courier dashed into 
battalion headquarters with orders to rush the companies to positions before 
Pargny and Conde-en-Brie. With suppressed excitement the trains were pre- 
pared, and the men, taking only their fighting packs and rations, started off 
in the chill of the morning, forgetting their carefully made plans for a cele- 
bration of Independence Day. Here in the dead of night, bound for "the 
lines," wherever they might be, they trudged along the road, heavy with dust, 
turning off now and then to permit a camion train of ammunition and supplies 
to pass to the forward dumps. The men said they were off for the great 
adventure for which they had trained and waited so long, the great adventure 
which they sometimes thought would never come their way. In their minds 
was ending the most trying period of the long probation. But not on this 
occasion were the men given their baptism of fire. 

On through Artonges to Pargny the column moved. Companies C and D, 
leading, took alternate positions at Ragronet farm while Companies A and B 
remained near the village of Pargny awaiting any emergency. Late in the 
morning, when it was apparent that the German attack had not materialized, 
the battalion with the other units of the brigade returned to their billets but 
remained under orders to hold themselves in readiness for any emergency. 
Back in billets at Ville Moyenne there was much discussion and disappoint- 
ment among the men because they had not taken up front-line positions. 

Late in the after- 
noon of July 5 moving 
orders were published 
again and the outfit set 
out for Pargny where it 
went into bivouac. On 
July 8 most of the men 
started work on em- 
placements in the re- 
serve line. This work 
was carried on until July 

13. 

On the night of the 
next day the artillery ac- 
tivity on both sides in- 
creased steadily and by 
midnight had reached 
RUIN OF CHATEAU NEAR JAULGONNE huge proportions. Pla- 
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toons of the battalion 
held the hills in the 
vicinity of Conde-en- 
Brie on the left and as 
far as Montigny on the 
right, with some detach- 
ments flanking both of 
these towns. During the 
opening of the offensive, 
when the 109th Infantry, 
particularly Companies 
L and M were engaged 
with enemy on the banks 
of the Marne River, 
only two companies of 
the battalion opened 
fire. One gun of Com- 
pany B fired for a short xjnder the walls of mont st. martin 
time on Conde; but be- 
cause of the excessive range and the uncertainty of the position of the infantry 
in front, firing was soon stopped. 

The first and second platoons of Company D were called upon to fire 
on St. Agnan, from which heavy machine gun fire from the enemy had been 
felt. These guns silenced the fire of the enemy. During these two days Com- 
pany B and Company D suffered heavy casualties. There were few casual- 
ties in Company A and none in Company C. By this time the men had 
become accustomed to heavy artillery fire, and the pat-pat-pat of enemy 
machine guns had lost its terror for them. 

July 16, 17 and 18, the critical days in this second German attempt to 
take Paris, were nerve-racking days for those who had to lie idle in their gun 
positions. Intermittent shelling day and night and bombing by aviators did 
not tend to increase their good humor but did add to their fighting spirit. 
All of the companies left their positions either on July 18, or the day follow- 
ing, and rested for several days. Then the march which carried them beyond 
the Marne River was taken up. 

On July 26 the battalion recrossed the Marne and took up a position 
on the right flank of the corps, which was again preparing an assault. The 
enemy had been retreating since July 18, when the drive against Paris 
definitely stopped. 

The battalion moved on July 27 through Nesles and Chateau-Thierry, 
crossing the river Marne near Brasles over pontoon bridges, and arrived at 
Mont St. Pere about noon. Taking up the march again at 7 p. m. the bat- 
talion passed through Jaulgonne, bivouacking in Foret de Fere. At this time 
enemy planes continually harrassed the battalion, and there were many gas 
alarms. Over 100 men of the Forty-second Division were cared for by the 
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men of the outfit. On 
July 30 the division was 
relieved by the Thirty- 
second Division, and on 
the following day the 
battalion moved to Foret 
de Ris, east of Le 
Charmel. 

Shortly after mid- 
night on August I an 
enemy plane bombed the 
Fifty-fifth Brigade area, 
causing many casualties 
among the infantry. 
Men of the battalion 
^x,«.,*.T «*r>«*^,.o .r^ .,r.o,x,o g^ve first aid and acted 

GERMAN BARRACKS AT NESLES ..1.1. r\^ 

as stretcher bearers. On 
August 3 the battalion arrived in the forest east of Cohan, after a forced 
night's march, in the rain. Because the entire division was moving on the 
same road the halts were numerous and the march proved tedious and dis- 
tressing. On the following day dugouts were constructed on a hillside near 
Mont St. Martin just south of Fismes. This valley was later known as 
"Death Valley," because of the terrific fighting and Uie severe losses which 
occurred there. 

Between this date and August 19 there was constant activity in this 
area, while the conflict in and about Fismes and Fismette rose and subsided. 
At intervals the io8th Machine Gun Battalion was called to assist imits of 
the Fifty-sixth Brigade, successfully clearing the town on each occasion. 



FOX HOLES IN DEATH VALLEY, NEAR MONT ST. MARTIN 
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At 1:30 p. m., August 19, the battalion was ordered to the right of 
the division sector to a position just north of Arcis-le-Ponsart. This move- 
ment in broad daylight under direct observation of the enemy occasioned 
severe losses and later resulted in considerable criticism. It was stated 
that independent imit commanders were responsible for this movement, but 
it was clearly shown that they acted only in compliance with orders. After 
passing the town the battalion again suffered heavy casualties, and it was 
not until the day following that a part of the battalion took position in a 
quarry east of Courville. 

From this time until September i the battalion rested, if it can be 
said that anyone rested, under almost continuous artillery fire and observa- 



A STREET SCENE IN FISMES 

tion from enemy planes and balloons. Members of Company C were hidden 
for days in an ancient tunnel of the quarry, emerging only at night to fire 
their barrages and to keep up their harrassing fire. This period of confine- 
ment had a telling effect on the men, and they were emaciated and worn when 
relieved. Until September 4 the sector was quiet, but on this date portions 
of the battalion crossed the Vesle River on improvised foot bridges which 
had been constructed by men of the battalion and men attached to the 109th 
Infantry. 

It was on this occasion that Major Vail, commanding the battalion, 
armed with a wire cutter crossed the stream on a fallen tree and severed the 
enemy entanglements. Returning he performed a similar act on the bank 
of the river near his own men, whom he then led across the river. For this 
act he was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 
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On September s the battalion attained perhaps its height of success. 
It not only advanced ahead of infantry, without any visible support, but 
also captured about twenty-four German prisoners. The attack was at 
7 a. m. Company B of the 107th Machine Gun Battalion, in its advance 
overtook portions of Company D, 109th Infantry, without officers, and 
learned of its sad plight. During the advance Lieutenant Lewis H. Boss, 
of Company B, was mortally wounded. Captain Watres, learning that Com- 
pany D was without officers, returned and reorganized the infantry company, 
and, leading this unit with his own, continued the assault. Members of Com- 
pany B, led by Sergeants Henry S. Lawrence and Shipton G. Grauer, advanced 
and encountered enemy soldiers, taking them prisoners. Grauer was fatally 
wounded, but Lawrence returned with the prisoners. For this act of 
gallantry Lawrence was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 

On September 6 
there was heavy shelling 
by the enemy along the 
entire sector. Captain 
Watres, of Company B, 
was severely wounded 
in the knee by a ma- 
chine gun bullet. Posi- 
tions were consolidated 
and on the following 
night relief was sent by 
French troops. The 
battalion marched south 
near Arcis-le-Ponsart 
for a rest, of two days. 
It then marched to 
THE CITY HALL IN FISMES Ouilly, where it went 

into bivouac for a day. 
Next, lorries were boarded and the outfit passed through Chalons, Epernay, 
Vitry and Sermaiz, and disembussed at Contrisson the following afternoon. 
The men then hiked to Cheminon-la-Ville. 

At Cheminon the battalion participated in a formal French wedding. 
The elaborate ceremony served to relieve the troops, and took their minds 
from the sterner realities of war. 

One of the most difficult forced marches recorded in the history of the 
A. E. F. was that from Cheminon-la-Ville to woods near Lisle-en-Barrois, 
a distance of some thirty-five kilometers. This was made in about ten hours. 
The march was over congested roads and the fact that new shoes were worn 
by most of the men served to hasten their exhaustion. This march started 
on September 16 and the wagon train and kitchens did not join the column 
until September 18. 

On September 20 the battalion moved to the edge of the Argonne For- 
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A TANK ON THE ROAD NEAR NEUVILLY 



est, near Neuvilly, where 
it remained until Sep- 
tember 25, when orders 
were received to be in 
readiness for the great 
Argonne drive. 

Previous to taking 
positions in the line the 
battalion, in platoon for- 
mation, moved out, en- 
countering great conges- 
tion of traffic and scores 
of tanks moving up for 
the assault. Through 
Neuvilly the column 
moved safely under 
heavy shelling. Two kilometers beyond the town the column moved east 
over a badly congested road and was held up by tanks and a company of 
the Thirty-fifth Division which had strayed from its sector. The companies 
finally got into position and were ready to fire at zero hour. 

Late in the afternoon of September 26 the battalion moved to a j)oint 
about 100 meters south of Varennes, and spent the night in what had been 
German trenches. Early on the following morning the companies advanced 
independently through the town, which had been an enemy stronghold, and 
later occupied a line of dugouts. Portions of the battalion assisted in the 
infantry attack on Montblainville. 

During this engagement it was necessary, because of congested traffic, 
to fill ration sacks with loose ammunition and sling them across mules from 
the limbers, which were pressed in the service as pack mules to get the am- 
munition up in the emergency. 
Throughout the days of 
September 28 and 29 there 
was intensive fighting in and 
about Montblainville. Lieuten- 
ant Fred B. Proctor was killed 
while looking for positions for 
the guns. On September 30 the 
fighting continued and the post 
of command of the battalion 
was established with the bri- 
gade P. C. at Apremont. On 
October i the 107th Machine 
Gun Battalion was called into 

WRECKED HOUSE IN VARENNES T^ , a ^ cu 1 tu 

The cellar of this house, which stood on a road en- ^^e engagement, and Strong m- 

tering the town, was used as division headquarters. fantry patrols Were Sent for- 
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ward to the right along 
the Aire River. Thou- 
sands of rounds of am- 
munition were brought 
forward in anticipation 
of the assault. About 
the time the assault was 
to take place, the enemy 
opened with an intense 
barrage, which was 
closely followed by in- 
fantry advance in close 
formation. A dense fog 
prevented the detection 
of the advance until 
the enemy was within 
close range. The ma- 



DEAD AND WOUNDED OF THE io8th? 

Nothing of the kind. Just resting before another tussle with 

the Germans. At Boureilles, September 26, 1918. 



chine gunners had been instructed to withhold fire until the enemy were in 
direct range. Almost simultaneously the machine guns on a wide front 
opened fire, ruthlessly mowing down hundreds of the enemy, breaking up 
the assault, and totally demoralizing at least three regiments. The attack 
lasted perhaps an hour, but in that short period terrible disaster had been 
wrought in the German ranks. 

For the remainder of that day and the next, the battalion remained in 
the same positions in spite of heavy fire, and fired intermittently into Chatel 
Chehery and Le Menil Farm. During these few days the battalion suffered 

many casualties, but the 
success of the engage- 
ment served to bolster 
the morale of the men. 

On October 5 the 
battalion crossed the 
Aire, and one company 
occupied Chatel Che- 
hery. The next day 
Company C was ordered 
back to Apremont to as- 
sist the attack of the 
iioth Infantry. This 
company placed a bar- 
rage on the Bois de 
THE GERMANS IN THE ARGONNE Taille V Abbe. Com- 

A typical cut-and-cover dug-out. This was one of the Ger- pany B also was ordered 
man photographs salvaged by the Photographic Unit of the , , Anrpmnnt to a?;- 

Twenty-eighth Division. DaCK 10 Apremoni lO as- 
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sist in this attack. On October 7 the battalion again occupied Chatel 
Chehery, it being necessary to wade the river to carry equipment and sup- 
plies. 

On this occasion Lieutenant Arthur P. Matthews, adjutant of the battal- 
ion, and Private Ephraim G. Beyers, riding a motorcycle, became confused 
in going to the front line and were captured by the Germans. Both of the 
men later returned. 

On October 7 portions of the battalion advanced beyond Chatel Chehery 
to support the 109th Infantry, but on October 8 the entire battalion while 
moving forward to join in the attack, was ordered back. On the morning 



A STREET LOOKING NORTH IN CHATEL CHEHERY 

of October 9 the division was relieved by the Eighty-second Division, and 
the next morning the battalion left the train and marched to Neuvilly. A 
night's ride in busses brought it to barracks. On October 14 the wagon 
train arrived, after being on the road three days, and the battalion received 
a large number of replacements. 

While at Menil-la-Tour, Major Vail, Lieutenant M. V. Miller of the 
Medical Corps, and Lieutenant George Potter of Company B, were evacuated, 
because of severe gassing. Captain Ralph C. Crow assumed command of 
the battalion. The battalion remained at this place until October 17, when 
it moved to Noviant and occupied billets. Until October 29 the companies 
drilled and the new men were given special training. On the evening of 
October 28 the battalion moved to the Thiaucourt sector in the old St. Mihiel 
salient, the vicinity of Hattonchatel, Vigneulles and St. Benoit. These posi- 
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tions were held until November 10, 
with little action, but frequent 
changes in position. On November 
10 there was heavy enemy artillery 
fire and the battalion was ordered 
forward to support the 109th and 
iioth Infantry in the capture of 
Haumont. 

On the memorable Armistice 
Day the battalion suffered many 
casualties. Though rumors of an 
armistice had been prevalent in 
some units of the division, the men 
of this battalion had no intimation 
of its imminence. The companies 
were supporting the 109th and 
iioth Infantry, and there was 
spirited fighting on both sides. A 
portion of Company B was engaged 
with the enemy at 8:30 that morn- 
ing, three guns being in action on 
the road north of Haumont. Com- 
pany C also was engaged. It was not until about 9:45 o'clock that word was 
received from the headquarters q/ the 109th Infantry that the scheduled 
attack was not to be made, and that an armistice had been signed effective at 
eleven o'clock. Immediately upon arrival of the eleventh hour all firing ceased 
and there was general rejoicing in the ranks on both sides of No Man's Land. 

The day after the signing of the armistice the battalion moved back 
to Hassavant Ferme, which had been a German evacuation hospital. 
It remained there until January 8, when the march to Saulxures-les- 
Vannes was begun. Here the battalion remained until March 19, when it 
entrained for Le Mans embarkation center. During the period between 



MAJOR LAURENCE H. WATRES 

Who assumed command of the 108th Machine Gun 

Battalion, January 15, 1919. 



PANORAMA OF FORWARDING CAMP AT LE MANS 
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October 25, when Cap- 
tain Crow was ordered 
back to the United States 
as an instructor, until 
December 13, the bat- 
talion was in command 
of Captain Ernest A. 
Swingle, of Company A. 
On this latter date Major 
Stuart McDonald, form- 
erly divisional machine 
gun officer, assumed 
command and retained 
this position until Janu- 
ary 15, when Major 
STREET IN ST. NAZAIRE Watres returned to take 

charge. 
On April 17, the battalion moved from the Le Mans area for St. Nazaire, 
where it remained until April 30. On that day the entire organization em- 
barked on the U. S. S. Peerless for the United States, arriving at Philadelphia 
May 16 and entraining for Camp Dix, N. J., the same date. On May 28 
the majority of the men of the battalion were mustered out. 

In the record of achievement of the io8th Machine Gun Battalion there 
are so many elements of praiseworthy nature that it is difficult to arrive at 
the most important. An impartial analysis of them all carried one inevitably 
to the organization itself, the character of its men, its morale under the most 
trying conditions; the spirit of loyalty which at all times manifested itself and 
directed its efforts to the common good; the calibre of its officers; and the 
esteem and respect in which they were held by the enlisted personnel. 

From the time it was first organized in Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., 
late in 191 7, until the close of hostilities on the western front in France on 
November 11, 1918, this organization enjoyed the reputation of maintaining 
the highest of military standards. Like a true soldierly unit it refused to per- 
mit its success and high standing to run rampant or affect its dignified bearing. 
Official records prove that it was the only machine gun unit in the entire 
American army which advanced ahead of infantry and captured prisoners. 
Of this operation it has been said that "it displayed excellent courage but poor 
tactics," but the officer who spoke the words was unfamiliar with the situation, 
and did not realize that the men of the io8th were sent forward to hold an 
unoccupied portion of the line at a time when infantry was not available, and 
that the infantry later took positions behind the machine gunners, who con- 
tinued on the advance. It is possible that prisoners were taken by one ma- 
chine gun unit of the French army but this is not a matter of certainty. So 
the 1 08th can perhaps without vanity claim to be the only organization of its 
kind in all the armies of the world to take prisoners. 
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COMMENDATORY ORDERS 

Headquarters Twenty-eighth Division, U. S. Army 
FROM: Chief af Staff. France, 20th October, 1918. 

TO: 1 08th Machine Gun Battalion. 

SUBJECT: Commendation. 

1. The Division Commander desires me to express his appreciation of the good work per- 
formed by all the officers and soldiers of the 108th Machine Gun Battalion during the offensive 
in the Valley of the Aire and the Argonne Forest. 

2. During the fifteen days of the advance, starting on the 26th of September, this battalion 
at all times gave valuable assistance and support to the Fifty-fifth Brigade. The work done during 
the capture and defense of Apremont and again in the taking of Chatel-Chchcry deserves the 
highest commendation. 

By command of Major General Muir: 

W. C. Sweeney, 

Chief of Staff. 

Headquarters Fifty-fifth Infantry Brigade, American Expeditionary Forces 

FROM: Commanding General. October 15, 1918. 

TO: Chief of Staff, Twenty-eighth Division, American E. F. 

SUBJECT: Major Robert M. VaU. 

1. In my preliminary report on the operations of the Fifty-fifth Brigade from September 
29th to October loth, inclusive, occurs the following: 

"A list of promotions of officers and noncommissioned officers for the existing 
vacancies in the regiments of this brigade and the machine gun battalion has already 
been forwarded. There are a number of other officers in the brigade who should be 
promoted and for whom no vacancies in their organizations at present exist." 

2. Among the officers for whom no vacancy exists and who should be promoted because of 
the efficient conduct of his machine gun battalion in the battle now in progress, is Major Robert 
M. Vail. His battalion rendered exceptional service in the main counter-attack delivered against 
Apremont, in the advance from Apremont to Chatel-Chchery, and in the attack on "244." No 
vacancy exists in his organization in the grade for which he is recommended, but the efficiency of 
his battalion and his personal conduct during the battle were such as to earn for him promotion 
to the next higher grade. 

D. E. Nolan, 

Brigadier General, 

CITATIONS ACCOMPANYING AWARD OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS TO OFFI- 
CERS AND MEN OF THE io8th MACHINE 
GUN BATTALION 

Major Robert M. VaU: 

Near Villette, France, September 5, 191 8. During 
the crossing of the Vesle River, Maj. Vail expedited 
the construction of bridges by his advice and assistance. 
He personally cut a passageway through enemy barbed 
wire along the river and then led his troops through 
this opening. When the officers of a supporting in- 
fantry company had been killed and the men were 
falling back in confusion, Major Vail kept his forces 
intact, 1200 yards in front of any infantry support, 
holding the position until reinforced by an infantry unit. 

Captain (later Major) L. H. Watres, Company B: 

Near Baslieux, France, September $, 19 18, under 

heavy machine gun fire, he took command of Com- 

MANDEVILLE J. BARKER, JR. pany D, 109th Infantry, which was without offi- 
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cers and was greatly disorganized in a position to his 
rear. He led the company, together with some of his 
own men, to the attack, killing a number of the 
enemy, taking others prisoners, and capturing several 
machine gun nests. 

Sergeant Henry S. Lawrence, Company B: 

Near Baslieux, France, September 5, 191 8. When 
the advance of the platoon commanded by him was 
held . up by machine gun fire from the front, and 
flames. Sergeant Lawrence took a rifle and bayonet 
and, accompanied by another soldier, crawled under 
the enemy wire in the face of severe fire, drove off 
the crews of several enemy machine guns, and returned 
with two prisoners, thereby enabling his platoon to rush 
on. Subsequently, under heavy machine gun and sniper 
fire, he went along the line of his emplacement cheering 
and encouraging his men, his fearlessness affording 
an inspiration to them throughout the engagement. 

Mandeville J. Barker, Jr., Y. M. C. A., on duty with 
io8ih Machine Gun Battalion: 
SERGEANT HENRY S. LAWRENCE _ Near Baslieux France September ,5, 1918. Mr. 

Barker showed a fearless disregard of his own safety 
by crawling out in front of the line under heavy machine gun and sniper fire to aid wounded 
soldiers, whom he carried back to shelter after dressing their wounds. He also administered aid 
to a wounded German within 20 yards of the enemy lines and brought him in a prisoner. 

MEN OF THE io8th MACHINE GUN BATTALION WHO WERE CITED BY THE DI- 
VISION COMMANDER FOR GALLANTRY IN ACTION 

Privates, First Class: Privates: 

Harry Griner, Sanitary Detachment Ray Shaub, Sanitary Detachment 

Earl H. McConomy, Sanitary Detachment Fred W. Baulmer, Sanitary Detachment 

OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE io8th MACHINE GUN BATTALION WHO WERE KILLED 
IN ACTION, DIED OF WOUNDS OR DIED OF DISEASE OVERSEAS 

First Lieutenant: Horseshoer: 

Lewis H. Boss, Company B, September 7 William S. Reed, Company D, August 12 

Privates, First Class: 
Second Lieutenant: John C. Bolton, Company A, July 15 

Fred B. Proctor, Company B., October 2 Willard L. Machamer, Company D, July 1$ 

Harry D. Mabry, Company B 
Mess Sergeant: Gerald A. Manley, Company B 

Walter Behler, Company A., August 12 Mike Panoski, Company B, November 11 

Herbert A. Pittack, Company B, August 12 

Sergeants' Shuttles worth, Company D, August 12 

Bernard F. Breen, Company A, September 27 P**°*^" S' S^^«^^» Company D, July 15 

Shipton C. Grauer, Company B, September 5 Privates • 

Frank A. Harris, Company D, July 15 Angeline Belvey, Company C, September 18 

William M. Kiefer, Company D, August 12 ^arl V. Bloomkvist, Company C, October 2 

George I. Strawbridge, Company B, Au- Charles D. Bonawitz, Company D, Oc^ 

gust 19 tober i 

Charles Brady, Company C, September 29 
Corporals: Frank G. Brennen, Company D, July 15 

Charles H. Good, Company A, September 7 Leonard F. Coulton, Company A, July 16 

William J. Lutz, Company B, August 20 Patrick Craven, Company D, October i 

Stewart K. Nevil, Company A Frank A. Dodge, Company A, Septem- 

Emcrson M. Watkins, Company B ber 16 
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OFFICERS OF THE io8th MACHINE GUN BATTALION 
Top row: Captains Ernest Swingle, George Potter, H. B. Frederick, Harry W. Schwalm. 
Second row: Captains Paul R. Umberger, M. V. Miller, Claude A. L. Lyons, R. A. Seiler. 
Third row: Lieutenants A. P. Mathews, James M. Snyder, George F. Evans, Simon L. Swingle. 
Bottom row: Lieutenants Rulison Evans, R. A. Kinter, C. L. Supplee, W. H. McCarty. 
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LIEUTENANTS OF THE ioSth MACHINE GUN BATTALION 
Top row: J. H. Mack, Patrick Fitzgerald, G. W. Zimmerman, H. A. Butz. 
Second row: Norman D. Finley, N. L. Hall, Lewis H. Boss, Frank E. Smith. 
Third row: George J. Shoemaker, Charles H. Romig, Theodore W. Easton, James G. Mackin. 



Harry Evans, Company C, July 6* 
John E. Frantz, Company D, September s 
John H. Grow, Company B, about Sep- 
tember 5 
Anthony Harris, Company D, July 15 
John H. Hock, Company A, September 6 
Harry E. Kuehner, Company C, July 31 
Thomas D. McLoughlin, Company A, Sep- 
tember 27 
Scott Moore, Company C, September 30 



Luther M. McLeod, Company B, Septem- 
ber 6 
Charles Reber, Company B, August 12 
Norman A. Reed, Company D, Ju!y 15 
Joseph B. Sack, Company C, October 22 
Maurice A. Salesky, Company B, August 17 
Clifford Sennett, Company D, October 6 
Kenneth W. Torrey, Company A, October 2 

Cook 

Thomas Hein, Company A, August 12 



♦Accidental death 
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OFFICERS WHO SERVED WITH THE io8th MACHINE GUN BATTALION OVERSEAS 



Majors: / 

R. M. Vail / 

Laurence H. Watres 

Captains: 
Ernest A. Swingle 
George Potter 
Herbert B. Frederick 
Harry W. Schwalm 
Ralph C. Crow 
Paul R. Umberger 
M. Valentine Miller, M. C. 

First Lieut enants : 
A. P. Matthews 
William P. Hayes 



James M. Snyder 
George F. Evans 
Simon L. Swingle 
Rulbon Evans 
Russell A. Kinter / 
Charles L. Supplee 
WUUam H. McCarty 
Joseph H. Mack 
Patrick Fitzgerald 
George W. Zimmerman 
Harold A. But2 / 
Norman D. Finley^ 
Claude A. L. Lyons, D. 

(later Captain) 
Albert H.- Hanmie 



Lewis H. Boss 
Frank E. Smith 

Second Lieutenants: y 
George J. Shoemaker*^ 
Charles H. Romig 
William A. Turner 
Theodore W. Easton 
William H. Ehler 

F. M. C. A. Secretaries: 
Mandeville Barker 
John Magargle 



OFFICERS WHO WERE ASSIGNED AFTER BATTALION REACHED FRANCE 
BUT BEFORE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 



Captain: 
R. A. Seller (joined October 
IS, 1918) 



Lieutenants: 
Fred B. Proctor (joined Sep- 
tember 18, 1918) 



Nathan L. Hall (joined Oc- 
tober 25, 1918) 



OFFICERS WHO WERE ASSIGNED TO ioSth MA- 
CHINE GUN BATTALION AFTER THE ARM- 
ISTICE WAS SIGNED 



Major: 
Stuart MacDonald 

Captains: 

Alva C. McClanahan 
Louis E. Reif, D. C. 



Edward T. Kane 
Herman Ehrig 
Raymond E. Nolan 
Henry A. Haas 
Lawrence Kingmon 
WUliam J. Peel 



Second Lieutenants: 
Harvey Jackson 



OFFICERS WHO SERVED IN THE UNITED 
STATES BUT NOT IN FRANCE 



Captain: 
Harry S. 



Sisk 



First Lieutenants: 
Irvin Seamans 



William Churchman 
Leo A. Haggerty 

Second Lieutenant: 
Herbert Richardson 



JOHN MAGARGLE 
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COLONEL MILLARD D. BROWN 
Commanding the 109th Infantry. 
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THE MAIN STREET IN BUXIERES 

The 109th Infantry 

Colonel Millard D. Brown, Editor 
By Captain Albert L. Freeman 

HE 109th Infantry was formed from the First Penn- 
sylvania Infantry and the Thirteenth Pennsylvania 
Infantry. The First Pennsylvania was the base 
•regiment, and the personnel and junior officers of 
the Thirteenth Infantry were transferred to it. 

The First Pennsylvania Infantry dates back to 
April 19, 1822, when the Light Artillery Corps of 
Washington Greys was formed in Philadelphia. 
This organization, in response to the call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, April 15, 1861, formed Companies A 
and F of the Seventeenth Pennsylvania Infantry, 
and on April 25, moved with other troops to Bal- 
timore. At this time the necessity for more military 
organizations being apparent, some members of the 
Washington Greys answered a call for additional 
men and these were organized into a new regiment. 
Out of this organization, in addition to the Seventeenth Pennsylvania, were 
formed the following regiments with Civil War service: 1861 — Grey Re- 
serves, Reserve Brigade, 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers; Third Brigade, First 
Division, Sixth Corps, Army of Potomac; 1861 — 11 8th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers (Com Exchange Regiment), 1861 to 1865; 1862 — Seventh Regiment 
Infantry Pennsylvania Militia, Antietam campaign, Colonel Napoleon B. 
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Kneass; 1863 — Thirty-second Pennsylvania Militia, Gettysburg Campaign, 
Colonel Charles Somers Smith. 

The First Pennsylvania Infantry, as it exists today, is the direct de- 
scendant of the Grey Reserves (119th Pennsylvania Volunteers); Company 
G is the representative of the organization of the Artillery Corps, Washington 
Greys; and Company H, of the old Corn Exchange Regiment. 

Since the Civil War this regiment has assisted in restoring order in the 
following riots and disturbances in Pennsylvania: 1874 — Susquehanna 
County, Colonel R. Dale Benson; 1875 — Luzerne County, Colonel R. Dale 
Benson; 1877 — Pittsburgh Round House, Colonel R. Dale Benson; 1892 — 
Homestead Riots, Colonel Wendell P. Bowman; and 1902 — Luzerne County, 
Colonel Wendell P. Bowman. 

On April 25, 1898, the regiment was mobilized at Mt. Gretna for the 
Spanish-American War. The regiment had six months service during this 
war but was not taken out of the United States. 

In response to the call of President Wilson, June 22, 1916, the First 
Pennsylvania Infantry was mustered into United States service. It was the 
first Pennsylvania Infantry organization to reach the Mexican border. It 
was mustered out October 23, 191 6. On March 25, 191 7, the regiment was 
called by the President and mustered into service March 30, 191 7, for guard- 
ing bridges and arsenals. It was relieved in August and proceeded with the 
rest of the National Guard of Pennsylvania to Camp Hancock. It was one 
of the four infantry regiments of the division to remain intact. At this time 
it was commanded by Colonel Millard D. Brown. 

The 109th Infantry, Twenty-eighth Division, as such, was organized at 
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AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS AT KNOTTY ASH 



Camp Hancock, Ga., in 
October, 191 7. To form 
this regiment and bring 
it up to the new war 
strength as specified by 
the War Department, 
the First and Thirteenth 
Regiments of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard 
were used. The regi- 
ment was designated the 
109th Infantry of the 
Twenty-eighth Division, 
Colonel Millard D. 
Brown, of Philadelphia, 
commanding. The bat- 
talion commanders were Major Edwin E. HoUenback, Major Ralph A. Greg- 
ory, and Major Thomas F. Meehan. English and French officers were sent 
to Camp Hancock as training officers, and during the winter and early spring 
months the most rigorous system of training was followed. 

On April 23, 191 8, the regimental move started for Camp Upton, New 
York, where it was concentrated and filled up to full war strength with some 
400 recruits from Camp Meade. 

The regiment as a unit entrained on May 2, 1918, at Camp Upton, and 
moved to Hoboken, New York, where it went on board ship. A greater part 
of the regiment sailed on H. M. S. Carmania, while the remainder went aboard 
other vessels in the same convoy. The entire convoy sailed on May 3, 191 8. 
No particular incident happened during the voyage, and the regiment de- 
barked at Liverpool, England, on the night of May 16, 1918, and was marched 
to the British rest camp 
at Knotty Ash. The reg- 
iment left Knotty Ash at 
10 a. m. on the morning 
of May 18, 1918, and 
arrived at Dover at 9 
p. m. 

Two days before 
Dover had been bom- 
barded by German sub- 
marines, and the regi- 
ment had an opportunity 
to see some of the dam- 
age caused, while march- 
ing to its barracks lo- 
cated in the famous kitchen interior at knotty ash 
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Chalk Cliffs. After one night's rest there the regiment by lo a. m. on May 
19, 1 91 8, found itself aboard the channel steamers bound for France. The 
trip across the channel, due to the care which had been taken for protec- 
tion, turned out as imeventful as the regiment's journey across the Atlantic. 
In the early afternoon the 109th Infantry reached France. 

From the docks of Calais the regiment marched to British Rest Camp 
No. 6, and the business of re-equipping with British material was commenced. 
All excess baggage was discarded, a soldier was allowed only what he could 
pack on his back, and specifications were issued as to what this would be. 
Here the regiment had its first experience with air raids, but as the Germans 
were bombing Calais knd the camp was well on the outskirts, the maneuvers 
of the German airmen against the strongly fortified seaport were watched 
with much interest and little fear. It was difficult, in fact, while the air raid 
lasted, to keep the men under the tents. The novelty of this experience and 
their desire to see exactly what an air raid was like, made them forget the 
caution they might otherwise have felt called upon to employ. 

On May 22, the regiment began its long series of moves, entraining at 
Calais on that date and detraining at Desvres at 9 p. m., then marching to 
the area of Becourt and Trois Marquets, where the following day it went into 
training under the 102nd Brigade British (Tyneside Scottish). Although 
the regiment had expected a long period of training in this area and under 
these new instructors, nevertheless it was ordered to begin a three days' march 
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PASSING THE NAPOLEON MONUMENT NEAR MONTMIRAIL 

on June 9. The first day it moved from Becourt to Romilly and then to 
Verchocq. On June 10 from Verchocq to Torcy and on June 11 from Torcy 
to Marasquel, where it was allowed one day's rest, entraining June 13 and 
arriving at Esbly June 14, moving from there in lorries to Mitry-Mory and 
the vicinity. 

This move, which was carried out almost entirely on foot, was one of 
the most strenuous experiences the regiment had been called upon to undergo. 
Each day's march covered thirty kilometers, but the distance seemed much 
longer owing to the fact that the marching was done under full equipment. 

Here training was begun under the French. Our men having been in- 
structed in the use of the British small arms, including the rifle, automatic 
rifle and hand grenades, the equipment was changed back to the American 
rifle, and instruction in the French automatic rifle, the Chauchat, was begun. 
Hardly had the men begun to learn the fundamental principles of French 
ordnance, when on June 24, the regiment was moved by lorries to the vicinity 
of Montmirail, being billeted in the towns of Marchis-en-Brie, Les Tremblay, 
Mont-Coupot. 

A private of Company "F" described this journey as follows: 

"The large French motor lorries driven by Mongolian chauffeurs came 
to a sudden stop. Gray dust-covered figures tumbled and jumped from the 
dark interiors until the road was alive with human freight. Tall in' came 
the command and the laughing, jostling hordes became a quiet body of two 
ranks at the side of the road. ^Squads left!' 'Route Step!' 'March!' and 
Company F of the 109th Infantry swung into the road singing the 'Old Gray 
Mare.' Six kilometers more and the day's travel would end. The first halt 
was made at a large monument, a column scarred by shell fire in the early 
days of the war. Topped by a golden eagle, it marked the site of Napoleon's 
headquarters during the historical battle of Montmirail, and immediately be- 
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came the center of a curious group. There wasn't much the old boy couldn't 
see from here/ remarked a corporal, viewing a neighboring village." 

"After the customary halts preliminary to billeting, the company in turn 
arrived at the little village of Mont-Coupot, one kilometer from Montmirail. 
They were assigned to their respective quarters, the first, second and third 
platoons making their home in barns, the fourth platoon being fortunate 
enough to get a half-burned two-story building." 

As soon as the regiment settled 
down in its new quarters, training 
was continued steadily until July 3, 
191 8. For the Fourth of July an 
elaborate program of field events 
and special "eats" had been planned. 
The latter was secured from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, where it was 
found possible to purchase with 
money collected from the personnel 
of the regiment various delicacies. 
Fate, however, decreed otherwise. 
In the dark, quiet hours of the early 
morning, the bugle sounded a "call 
to arms." After a short hurried 
scamper on the part of the men, the 
regiment was marching toward the 
distant flash and thunder of the guns, 
singing "The Yanks are Coming." 
Unexpectedly an emergency call had 
come directing the 109th Infantry 
to act as reserves to the French, then 
holding the line on the river Marne. 
It was to take up positions along 
the line of Verdon-Biolaine-Bois de 
Pargny. This sudden niarch raised 
high hope in the hearts of the regiment. They were going to the front! After 
an all day's march it was decided the Americans were not needed, and the tired 
line of Yanks, which looked as if it had lost all interest in life, trudged back 
to the billets which they had left in the early morning. The festivities which 
had been planned for the Fourth of July were not carried out. There was, 
however, one gleam of light to revive the drooping spirit of the disappointed 
troops. When they had left in the morning, the materials for the Fourth of 
July dinner had been gathered in heaps in the hope that they might be found 
and used by the people of the village. Upon their return, however, it was 
discovered that nothing had been touched and everybody went to work with a 
will to prepare the belated Fourth of July dinner. 

On July 8, the regiment was moved to the reserve position near Monthu- 



MAJOR RALPH A. GREGORY 
Commanding the Second Battalion at the be- 
ginning of the Marne defensive, but assigned to the 
First Battalion for the terrible counter-attack on 
July 16. For gallantry in this action he received 
a citation and personal letter from General 
Pershing. Major Gregory remained with the 
109th as senior major, and on several occasions 
was temporarily in command of the regiment. 
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rel. In this position it was distributed approximately as follows: Companies 
D and H to a position near Monthurel, Companies L and M to the 131st 
French along the Marne River; Company K in position at Les Bondes. The 
remainder of the regiment took up the position between Noviant and Conde- 
en-Brie and on line with St. Agnan. The battalions were now commanded 
as follows: First Battalion, Captain Walter M. Gearty; Second Battalion, 
Major Ralph A. Gregory; Third Battalion, Captain James B. Cousart. On the 
night of July 14, the French line along the Marne River from immediately 
east of Chateau-Thierry, which the Americans held, to Dormans was broken 
by a strong attack of the Germans. The companies in the advance positions 
lost most heavily. The French, retreating on all sides, left small groups com- 
pletely surrounded and it was only possible for a few to fight their way back 
to the line of St. Agnan, which 
now became the front line posi- 
tion. The bravery shown at this 
time by Captain (later Major) 
William C. Williams, is a matter 
of history. He was wounded 
three times, but remained with 
his men and held the enemy at 
bay with an automatic rifle while 
his entire company withdrew in 
good order. For this he re- 
ceived the D. S. C. Captain 
Cousart, after being completely 
surrounded, formed his handful 
of men and refused to retreat. 
One platoon on the Marne, under 
command of Lt. William Bate- 
man, was decimated by 4 or 4:30 
a. m. The remaining three pla- 
toons upon the hill held their po- advanced positions on the marne 

sition till 3 p. m., when they were Detail of the Condd sector, to show positions of 
heavily attacked from the south. Companies L and M, 109th Infantry. 

The front line was now composed of the remainder of the regiment. 
All .day long the shelling along this sector was intense and our losses, 
even in the trench systems, severe. On July 15, the front line was rein- 
forced by the First Battalion of the 103rd Engineers, which did most excellent 
work. On July 16 a counter-attack was ordered by the French on our right, 
and the First Battalion, 109th Infantry, now in command of Major Gregory, on 
the right of the line. The French artillery was to supply the barrage. Al- 
though the French on the right were able to advance behind an excellent 
barrage, the First Battalion, 109th Infantry, was not able to gain any ground, 
although it went forward again and again during the day, because not one 
shell was fired in front of this sector by the French artillery for a barrage. 
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THE CONDE-EN-BRIE SECTOR 
It was in this region that the 109th met and stopped the Prussian Guards. It should be 
noted that the positions of Companies D and H, which were shifted several times between July 
15 and 18, are indicated only approximately. 
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It was here that, amongst others, Captain Walter M. Gearty, First 
Lieutenant Donald P. McNutt and Second Lieutenant Henry J. Griffin were 
killed. Some of the men had gotten beyond the front line trench. For the 
rest of the day the First Battalion lay in its precarious position under heavy 
fire. One single shell killed eight men. It was practically impossible then to 
get the men back. In spite of these difficulties and in the face of terrific Ger- 
man machine gun fire, the battalion again attacked at 6 p. m., without, how- 
ever, making any progress. The regiment's baptism of fire cost the First 
Battalion about 300 casualties, the Second about 250. For his gallantry in 
this action Major Gregory received a citation from General Pershing. 

For a graphic description of the experiences of the regiment during these 
days in July, 1918, the diary of a private of Company F again is quoted: 

"July 8 found Company F 
digging with a will its section of 
a system of trenches designed as 
a second line of defense to those 
of the Mame. These positions 
were on the slope of a hill and 
overlooked a valley. Before 
them reposed three small vil- 
lages, to the right St. Agnan, 
directly in front Sacconay, to 
the left Conde; beyond these 
rose the wooded hills, the Bois 
de Conde. Pup tents were 
pitched on the hill where the men 
slept at night. Four kilometers 
to the front the French, with bridge over marne near jaulgonne 

r* ,_ j-»*ri_ t_ ^*s pontoon bndge was built by engineers of the 

Companies L and M of the 109th Twenty-eighth Division and was first crossed by the 

Regiment, were holding the now ""^" ^^ ^^^ '°9^- 

quiet front line. Company F's position did not inspire the men in the least. 
It was too peaceful. The boys were not satisfied and freely expressed their 
opinions. 'We won't see any fighting back here. It's as quiet as a cemetery, 
and it's just a little bluff to get us broken in.' The second night the firing of 
the French iss's gave the area a warlike aspect. As one battery after another 
opened fire, the boys would sit and watch the flash of the guns which they 
could not locate in the day. 

"It was the night of July 13th and a heavy fog had settled. 'Stand to' was 
ordered. All night they had waited at their posts in the trenches. Why, they 
did not know. Instinctively they watched through the fog for something that 
did not come. It was 4:30 in the morning. 'Halt! Who's there?' called a 
sentry, leveling his rifle at a dim figure in the fog which stopped. 'Friend,' 
came the answer. 'Advance to be recognized ! ' was the stern command of the 
sentry. The figure was recognized as a sergeant of the company. 'Where 
have you been up to this hour of the morning?' questioned a lieutenant of the 
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I first platoon. To the 
front line, sir/ answered 
the sergeant. 'What is 
going on up there ? ' asked 
the lieutenant. *Every- 
thing is unusually quiet 
tonight on the German 
side and they think "Jer- 
ry" is up to some trick,' 
said the sergeant. 

"It was at ii:is the 
night of July 14 that 
Company F was assured 
of a place in the history 
of the war. Shells were 
bursting in the valley be- 
low and on the slope 
leading up to the 
trenches. Only a few 

THE RUINED BRIDGE AT JAULGONNE ^ ^ ^ ;, ^, 

came at first, then they 
gradually increased until the whole area was a hissing inferno of deafening 
explosions and flying fragments of shell, bringing death and wounds to many. 
Company F was learning the reality of war. They were being attacked, but 
there was nothing to fight back at. Dawn revealed long lines of French artil- 
lery and transport wagons driving hurriedly to the rear along the roads which 
ran across the trenches. The guns had been withdrawn from their positions 
on the hills in front. 'What does it mean?' asked the man. Their query was 
answered when in the early afternoon large groups of French infantrymen 
came running past the trenches, shouting 'Beacoup des Boches' and entreat- 
ing the boys by gestures to follow them. It was at this time they learned 
that the Germans had broken through the front line. 

"The French, against overwhelming odds, had been forced to retreat. 
Perspiring, grimed with the smoke of battle, they had made their way back, 
dragging and carrying their wounded. It was now up to the thin line of 
Pennsylvania boys. *No retreat,' was the order which they had received. 
Retreating was not thought of. Tet the Germans come.' This is where they 
stop,' and it was before this thin line of young Americans that Germany's best, 
the Prussian Guard, met defeat. They were not only stopped, but beaten back 
over the Marne. The first indication of the Prussians' presence came when 
machine gun and rifle fire swept the parapet of the American trenches and 
although the bullets seemed fired at short range there were no Germans in 
sight. Before the trenches only a force clad in the blue gray uniform of 
France could be seen, digging trenches and implacements. Where were these 
shots coming from? This question was soon to be answered. Two pieces 
of cardboard were stuck up on the parapet, one behind the other, by a ser- 
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geant. He had not long to wait before two machine gun bullets pierced the 
pieces. Sighting through the bullet holes, it was found that the sweeping fire 
came from these Frenchmen. Looking through his field glasses the sergeant 
noticed that they were using a German gun. 'Frenchmen firing on the Amer- 
ican trenches? Something was wrong.' The question arose: *Are they 
French?' The matter was reported to an officer who directed the sergeant 
to report his observation to battalion headquarters. A French infantry cap- 
tain settled the question. 'Kill them all, they are not French, but German 
shock troops disguised in French uniforms.' The truth of the French captain's 
words was verified. Lajer the dead bodies of the masquerading Prussians 
were searched, revealing their identity." 

On July 21, the regiment was withdrawn to Bois Fontaine, where the men 
were allowed to rest and wash, and on July 23 it was moved from Romandie 
to La Fillanere, on July 24 to Charly (La Genet) and on July 25 to Nesles. 
Here the regiment received 500 replacements. On July 26 the regiment was 
moved across the pontoon bridges of Chateau-Thierry to a position in Vente 
Jean Guillaume, and on the morning of July 27, attacked in conjunction with 
the iioth Infantry. 

The regiment was now closely following the fast retreating Germans and 
tramping in the rain day after day over difficult ground. The roads were 
deep in mud. Food was hard to get, due to the difficulties of transportation. 
Water was bad, polluted by the Germans. Sleep was almost impossible, due 
to the constant bombardment by artillery and aeroplanes. 

Later movements took the regiment to the woods near Le Charmel. 
Most of the traveling at 
this time was done at 
night to prevent enemy 
observation. Hiding in 
the woods by day, the 
long columns would 
sally forth at night like 
wild beasts in search of 
prey. 

"Fox holes" is a 
term used by soldiers in 
referring to the type of 
protection used under 
such circumstances to 
protect them from the 
fragments of exploding 
shells. They are in the 
form of a shallow trench, 
sometimes covered with 
canvas or sheet iron, and RELAXATION amid the wreckage 

just large enough to ac- Men of the 109th enjoy themselves in Chateau-Thierry. 
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commodate a man. In this he takes refuge under shell fire and it is his 
bed when he sleeps. 

A night in the woods near Le Charmel at this period is printed indelibly 
on the memory. Several companies, including Company F, had become sep- 
arated from the regiment. It was raining and very dark. Awaiting daylight, 
the exhausted soldiers had fallen asleep when suddenly the enemy heavies 
opened fire on this section of the woods. Amid blinding flashes and the roar 
of the exploding shells came the screaming and moaning of the wounded. 
Dawn brought a scene of horror and even the living looked as if they had 
come from the grave. 

Sleeping among the dead, marching through the nights, engaging now and 
then in desultory fighting, the regiment, worn, weary and reduced in numbers, 



PONTOON BRIDGE OVER THE MARNE IN CHATEAU-THIERRY 

Still continued the drive which was to clear the Soissons-Rheims salient of the 
hated enemy. 

July 28, Sunday morning, found the 109th Infantry in battle forma- 

%^ tion, as the Second Battalion attacked the village of Fresnes. The Germans 
after a short fight evacuated, and the battalion moved in. The next day found 

^^ them numbered among the support of the iioth Regiment, north of the vil- 
lage, meeting only rear-guard resistance, in the form of machine gun nests 
left behind by the enemy to protect their main body. The Americans then 
advanced to the Ourcq River. 
-% D The battle of the Ourcq was begun. The 109th Infantry passed through 

Fresnes and attacked on the Ourcq River, crossing the river and establishing 
itself on the line of Cierges and Sergy. Here a heavy counter-attack by the 
Germans was repulsed, and over 200 prisoners were taken. On July 30 the 
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regiment was relieved by 
the 126th Infantry of the 
Thirty-second Division 
and withdrawn to L'Ar- 
gentol Ravine for rest 
During the night of Au- 
gust 1-2 the ravine was 
heavily bombed and sev- 
eral men were wounded. 
About this time the regi- 
ment was shocked by the 
news that Colonel Mil- 
lard D. Brown, who was 

very popular, was re- ON the road north of dravegny 

lieved from command. 

The regiment was now commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Henry W. Coulter. 
On August 2 it began its march in support position, marching on August 2,3, 
and 4, through Courmont-Roncheres-Cohan-Dravegny, and on the night of 
August 4, the First Battalion relieved the iiith Infantry in Fismes and Fis- 
mette, which had just been captured. The Third Battalion took up a posi- 
tion on a line with Mont St. Martin, and the Second Battalion in a ravine just 
in the rear. The occupation of this position was one of the most trying of 
the war. Fismes was held entirely by our troops, while Fismette was occupied 
half by American troops and half by the Boche. The northern heights over- 
looking the Vesle River were held by the Germans. Day and night they poured 
artillery fire of all calibers into the towns and positions occupied by American 
troops, while the towns of Fismes and Fismette were swept continually with 
machine gun fire ffom these commanding heights. The American back areas 
were likewise heavily shelled and the American losses increased daily. 

Between Fismes and Fismette was a plank bridge. Within range of the 
German machine guns it was always under fire. It was necessary to cross 

this bridge, and though 
as much caution as pos- 
sible was exercised, 
heavy casualties natural- 
ly were suffered. Those 
who were wounded in 
crossing and fell from 
the bridge into the river 
bed would be lost, for the 
river had been filled with 
barbed wire by the Ger- 
mans. In face of these 
difficulties raiding par- 

A BIT OF SHARP BARGAINING ties were sent out con- 
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ADVANCED DRESSING STATION NEAR ST. GILLES 
In charge of Major Leonard Frescoln, August 15, 1918. 

tinuously. A member of one of these was an especially efficient and intrepid 
scout of Indian extraction. From one of the raiding parties he returned late. 
Inquiries developed that the non-commissioned officer in command of the 
raiding party had been killed by a shot from one of the houses in Fismette 
still occupied by the Germans and that the Indian scout had thereupon made 
his way to the house and avenged the death of his sergeant. German guns, 
which covered all the streets of Fismette, also caused many casualties. 

On August 17, Colonel Samuel V. Ham took command of the regiment. 

The German air forces were most active, enemy planes working at will 
over the American lines and meeting with no opposition from the French air 
service assigned to this sector. 

On August 22 the regiment was relieved from this position and moved to 
the woods east of Arcis-le-Ponsart, where it started work on the Barrier Line, 
a system of trenches south of Courville. Ordexs were sent to the regiment 
that when this line was complete the regiment would be taken back to a 
training area, filled up to its full quota and go into a period of training. Work 
on the barrier line was pushed forward and the system was completed on 
August 29 — all work having been done at night. On September i the 109th 
relieved the iioth Infantry along the Vesle River, the sector extending iron} 
the village of Villette to Magneux along the state highway. German posi- 
tions were on the north bank of the Vesle, and the outpost position on the 
south side of the Vesle as far as the railroad. Extensive patrolling was car- 
ried out in this position, in order to feel out the German position and the 
strength of their outposts. On September 4, the regiment attacked, crossing 
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the Vesle about lo a. m., and meeting with only slight resistance until the 
heights overlooking the Vesle were reached. Here the fighting became in- 
tense. Strong resistance was met and much hand-to-hand fighting ensued. 
Although the regiment's losses were extremely heavy, as it was a part 
of the attacking troops, the German killed and wounded must have been 
twice as great. The old British trenches, which the regiment captured, were 
littered with dead, while in front of that position, many German bodies could 
be seen. On September 6 the second attack was made. Colonel Ham was 
wounded seriously and was evacuated; Lieutenant Hubert F. Button, now 
captain, and Lieutenant H. B. van Oostenbrugge later were awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for bravery in this action. Major Edward Martin, 
of the iioth Infantry, now lieutenant colonel, took command of the regi- 
ment and held command through the remainder of the action. Weakened 
by extreme casualties, worn out with fatigue and lack of food, which it was 
impossible to bring up, the men made short advances, straightening out their 
lines and constantly repulsing counter-attacks. When the regiment was finally 
relieved on September 7 by the 307th French, it was a pitiable band of men 
that marched to the rear. Little groups of men that had once been com- 
panies, in command of a sergeant, made it look as though the losses had been 
terrible. Few companies had even a single officer left and one officer would 
be in charge of several companies. However, when they finally reached their 
former camping place of Arcis-le-Ponsart woods and the groups were assem- 
bled, the loss, although severe, was found not to be as heavy as thought. The 
casualties among the officers, however, were by far the severest yet suffered. 



STONE DAM IN THE VESLE AT FISMES 
This dam was used as a bridge by the 109th Infantry. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Coulter now resumed command of the regiment and 
marched on September 10 from La Garennes Woods to Oeuilly. On Sep- 
tember II, the regiment moved in lorries to the region of Bar-le-Duc, leav- 
ing behind all transportation. The regiment arrived about 5 a. m. in the new 
area, the towns used for billeting being Laumont, Neuville, Gross Teme 
Ferme, Louppy-le-Chateau. As the transports had not reached these places, 
every endeavor was made to obtain food for the men but it seemed impossible. 
Small quantities of food were brought in trucks and very sparingly issued and 
much suffering was ex- 
perienced. The regiment 
was here again filled up 
with replacements of 
both officers and men. 

On September 16, 
the regiment moved by 
marching, to Vaubecourt 
and then two kilometers 
to the north, where it 
bivouacked for the night. 
On September 17, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Coulter 
returned to the hospital 
and Major Ralph A. 
Gregory assumed com- 
mand. The regiment 
marched again to a 
woods northeast of Waly, 
where it bivouacked, and 
moved the next night to 
Bois Bachine northeast 
of Les Islettes. Here 
more replacements were 
sent up. Many of these 
replacements were fresh 
from the States, having 
only been drafted a few 
weeks earlier. Some had never fired a rifle of any description and many 
more had never fired a service rifle. Day and night were spent by officers 
endeavoring to teach these men the fundamental principles such as loading a 
rifle. Lack of time prevented doing more. 

On September 19, the regiment went into position in the Argonne Forest 
and on September 21 the entire sector was turned over to American troops, 
leaving only the front line occupied by the French, so that the Germans might 
not know that the Americans were taking up these positions. It was impos- 
sible to force the men to believe that they were again in a front-line posi- 



COLONEL SAMUEL V. HAM 
Commanding 109th Infantry from August 17 to September 
6, when he was seriously wounded and was evacuated. Colonel 
Ham later commanded the iioth Infantry 
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tion, for this was a 
"quiet sector." There 
was no sound of small- 
arms firing. The only 
sound was that of heavy 
artillery pieces in the 
distance and that only 
infrequently. Colonel 
Fred B. Inglis at this 
time took over com- 
mand of the regiment. 
On September 21, or- 
REST CAMP AT VARENNES ders were issued for an 

attack and everything was placed in readiness. Every endeavor was made 
to get the reginient properly equipped, but supplies were not sent up. On 
the eve of the greatest battle in which this regiment was engaged and pos- 
sibly one of the greatest battles of the war, the regiment moved into position 
unsuitably equipped. Only an insufficient amount of flares and signal lights 
were obtainable, while one battalion actually moved into position with only 
two automatic rifles to the entire battalion, (hie of which was damaged beyond 
repair. Some men did not even have rifles and it was necessary to say to 
these men, "Pick up a rifle from the first man you see killed or wounded." 

The regiment moved into position on the night of September 25, attacking 
at 5:30 a. m. of the next day. The men afterwards were told that a heavier 
preparatory artillery fire never had been given infantry, and that statement 
may well be believed. From midnight, when the fire began, until the follow- 
ing day, when our troops had advanced so far that the artillery was forced to 
cease firing, the noise was deafening. 

On September 26 at 4 a. m. came those battleships of the land, the tanks, 



AN AMERICAN FIELD KITCHEN 
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and with them, at 5:30 a. m., over the top went the Americans. A five-hour 
barrage had opened the way, the main body of the enemy fleeing before the 
deadly onslaught, leaving only rear guards to retard the ever-advancing Yanks. 
These rear guards were either killed or captured. In the afternoon another 
advance was made, the objective being a German trench on the edge of a wood. 
The fighting in the fog had caused many men to become separated from 
their companies, but with the conspicuous adaptability for which the Amer- 
icans are noted, they instinctively attached themselves to other leaders. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon the battalion was sent to the rear and reorgan^ 
ized. Delighted comrades greeted men believed lost, as they rejoined their 
own companies, through the process of reorganization. 



A DRINK (OF WATER) ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE ARGONNE ADVANCE 
Men of Company I, 109th Infantry, at Boureuilles. 

When the troops had moved forward at 5:30 a. m. behind a smoke screen, 
everything was in desolation. Great trees were blown down, enormous cra- 
ters might be seen everywhere, while all semblance of buildings and fortifi- 
cations had been erased. Practically no resistance was met from the enemy 
during the day, but the advance was slow, due to the intense fog created by 
the smoke screen and the absolute necessity for liaison. 

At the end of the first day the regiment occupied a trench system due 
west of Varennes. Here for the first time it began receiving machine gun 
fire from the left flank and left rear, the division on the left not having ad- 
vanced. The morning of September 27 the attack was continued on Mont- 
blainville, and on September 28 and September 29 the large German Red 
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CAMOUFLAGED BRIDGE OVER THE AIRE AT VARENNES 

Cross hospital and the town of Apremont were captured. Colonel Inglis hav- 
ing been relieved, Major Gregory was now in command of the regiment. The 
regiment's losses in this action were most heavy, as its left flank was exposed 
continually and the enemy was firing on it from the Argonne Forest on the 
left flank and the left rear. From this point the actions of the iioth and 
109th Infantries were so closely allied that no distinction can be made be- 
tween the two, both being used as one unit by the brigade commander. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James A. Shannon, of the 112th Infantry, now relieved Major 
Gregory, but returned two days later to the 112 th as commanding officer. 

On October i, the Germans 

made a counter-attack in mass for- 
mation. The troops of the regiment 
were then in position in Apremont 
and the two strong points number i 
and 2 just north of the town. 
Strongpoint No. i was a gravel pit 
and No. 2 a graveyard. Both of 
these positions were heavily held by 
machine guns and rifle-men. When 
the enemy advanced, it was against 
these two points that they directed 
their attack. The slaughter was ap- 
palling. Fire was withheld until the 
Germans were within twenty-five 

yards of the position, and then a victims of mustard gas 

converging fire was brought on the ^^". ^^ ^^^ '"^^^ /"^^"^'^.^n^ri-tlSl'l ',"c? 

, r ° ^ ^ , , , an ambulance, near Apremont, on October ist, 

attackmg troops. It was said by 1918. 
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prisoners taken in the engagement, that three regiments were thrown against 
this position, two at first, with one in reserve, and at lo o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the reserve regiment also was said to have been thrown in. To any one 
who witnessed the attack or saw the destruction after the American troops 
had advanced over this ground, this would seem to be true. The losses were 
still heavier from the fire on our left flank, which was continually exposed. 
On October 4 and 5, the regiment again advanced in conjunction with the 
iioth Infantry, La Forge Ferme, Bois de Taille L'Abbe, Chatel Chehery 
falling into their hands. On October 7 and 8, although suffering severely 
from the fire on the left flank, Le Menil Ferme and Cote 244 were captured. 
On October 9, the regiment was relieved by a portion of the Eighty-fifth Di- 
vision. The severity of this action, the wonderful loyalty and bravery, and 
the unthinkable hardship suffered by the men, can best be known by referring 
to a general order issued by Brigadier General Dennis E. Nolan, who com- 
manded the brigade during the action (see page 308). As General Nolan says, 
when it is recorded "that one battalion of the 109th Infantry Regiment, when 
withdrawn from the firing line, was commanded by one of its sergeants, 
the high devotion to duty of the officers and men of the brigade is made man- 
ifest, and any words of praise for such devotion would only prove inad- 
equate." Each battalion was left with an effective strength of a hundred men. 
On October 10 the regiment marched to Neuville where it embussed, 
arriving in the Toul sector at 5:30 p. m., October 11, 1918. It occupied 



THE AIRE RIVER AT APREMONT 

This peaceful scene was snapped on October 28, when the American advance had swept far 

beyond Apremont. The bridge at the left was rebuilt by American engineers. 
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A SALVAGE DUMP FOR CLOTHING AND ORDNANCE 
Men of the 109th Infantry at work at Beney. 

the area Bois de Rehanne, Hamonville, Ansauville, Grosrouvres and Minor- 
ville. Here the regiment was filled with replacements. Colonel Austin F. 
Prescott of the regular army took command of the regiment. On October 29 
the regiment moved by marching to Buxerulles, via Beaumont, Seicheprey, 
Richecourt and Mont Sec. On November 4 one battalion moved up in sup- 
port of the iioth Infantry and on November 7 carried out a most success- 
ful raid in Bois de Cerfs, capturing fourteen prisoners and one machine 
gun and suffering no casualties. 

Before daylight of November 10 the regiment moved into position at 
Hassavant Ferme, and at i p. m. one battalion attacked to the north, captur- 
ing the village of Haumont and advancing about two kilometers beyond the 
other battalions, which were in support and reserve. At 8 a. m. of November 
II the attack again was ordered and the battalion moved forward, meeting 
with strong opposition. Shortly 
later word was received that all fir- 
ing would cease at 1 1 a. m. and the 
order was passed along the line. 
Outpost positions were then held, 
the Third Division of the Army of 
Occupation passing through the 
lines November 11 when the regi- 
ment's outposts were withdrawn. 

On November 23 the regiment 
moved by marching to Woinville 
and the vicinity via Beney — Pannes 
— Nonsard and Heudicourt, where 
it began a long series of training. division p. c. at woinville 
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These were dreary days 
for all. The desire to 
get home and the knowl- 
edge that it could not be 
so for months, caused 
restlessness and irrita- 
tion. The routine of the 
training camps of the 
States, however, was 
carried out until January 
6, when the regimental 
move to BuUigny, Cre- 
zilles and Bagneux was 
made. On March i6 to 
19, 1 91 9, the regiment 
moved to Le Mans, then 
to St. Nazaire, and at 
last, on April 23, 1919, 
sailed for home on the 
S. S. Maui. 

The regiment land- 
ed in Philadelphia on 
May 3, had a reception 
and parade in Philadel- 
phia on May 15, and two 
days later was mustered 
out. 



COLONEL WILLIAM A. DUNLAP 
Going to France as a captain in the iiith Infantry, he served 
also with the 112th, and returned to the United States as 
commander of the 109th. A colonel at thirty-three, he was one 
of the youngest of his rank in the A. E. F. 



INSPECTION OF THE 109TH INFANTRY AT COLOMBEY-LES-BELLES 
General Pershing passing through the ranks of Company B. 
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SOME MAJORS WHO SERVED WITH THE 109TH INFANTRY 
Top row: George Wanger, Edward P. Mackey, James Fenimore Cooper. 
Second row: Roland C. Heisler, Leonard D. Frescoln. 
Bottom row: Edson J. Andrews, Edwin E. Hollenback, Thomas F. Meehan. 
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COMMENDATORY ORDERS 

July 19, 1919. 
Lieut. Colonel Meuloise, Commanding 2nd Infantry Regiment, French, to Colonel Brown, Com- 
manding 109th Infantry, U. S. 

Colonel : 

It is my duty to express to you our admiration for the valor of the troops of yodr regiment 
who contributed with the 2nd Infantry, French, to the attack July i6th. If the success did not 
completely correspond to what we expected, it was, however, sufficient to stop and to weaken 
the enemy and to show once more the valor of the American troops, which starting from their 
departure base under very unfavorable conditions, did, however, show a great spirit of sacrifice 
and wonderful courage, thereby cementing on the battlefield French and American Union. 

I beg you. Colonel, if you deem wise in the matter to transmit to Major Gregory's battalion 
the sympathy and gratefulness of the "Deuxieme Regiment D'Infantri's troops." 

(Signed) Mouloise. 

HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION, U. S. ARMY 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, FRANCE, OCTOBER 20, 1918 

FROM: Chief of Staff. 

TO: 109th Regiment Infantry. 

SUBJECT: Commendation. 

1. The Division Commander desires me to express his appreciation of the work performed 
by the officers and soldiers of the 109th Regiment Infantry, who throughout the trying days 
of the recent offensive in the Valley of the Aire and the Argonne Forest gave in full measure 
their best effort. 

2. The capture of Apremont and subsequent holding of this ruined town against two 
strong counter-attacks and in spite of heavy bombardments deserves the highest commendation. 
Also the "cleaning out" of the eastern edge of the Bois Taille I'Abbe was especially noteworthy. 

By command of Major General Muir. 

(Signed) W. C. Sweeney, 
Chief of Staff. 

SOME OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 109TH INFANTRY WHO WERE KILLED 
IN ACTION, DIED OF WOUNDS OR DISEASE OVERSEAS 



Lieutenant Colonel 
WaUace D. Fetzer, July 28, while serving 
with iioth Infantry. 

Captains 
Charles H. Crowe, Co. G, Nov. 12. 
Walter M. Gearty, Co. A, July 16. 
George N. Kemp, Co. H. 
Franklin D. Wolfe, Co. F. 

First Lieutenants 
Francis Reed Austin, Co. C, Nov. 11. 
Albert H. Crane, Staff. 
Earl R. Davis, Co. F, Sept. 6. 
E. J. Dwyer, Co. L. 

Frank, Co. C, July 30. 

John H. Litschert, Co. H. 

Donald P. MacNutt, Co. A, July 16. 

Second Lieutenants 
William Bateman, Co. L, July 14. 
James A. Bonsack, Jr., Oct. i. 
Thomas B. Fales, Co. M, July 29. 
Edward B. Goward, Hq. Co., July 29. 
Henry Q. Griffin, Co. D, July 16. 



Daniel P. Lafferty. 
William J. Lynch. 
Hazard B. Meloy, Co. I. 
Herbert Otto, Hq. Co. 
Harry Swinn, Co. M. 

Sergeants 
Frederick F. Bauer, Co. G, Sept. 16. 
Lewis G. Boyer, Co. E, Sept. 16. 

Buckner, Hq. Co., Sept. 6. 

John B. Cain, Co. I, Sept. 5. 
Thomas B. Coburn, Co. M, July 15. 
Joseph L. Day, Co. E. 

Michael Duffy, Co. B, Oct. i. 

Fisher, Co. M, July 15. 

Joseph F. Fleming, Co. C, July 30. 
Harold D. Gould, Co. K, July 16. 
Frank Gmdiske, Sept. 25. 

Alexander S. Harrington, Co. C, Sept. 28. 
Henry C. Hawkins, Co. L, July 15. 
Thomas W. Kelly, Co. K, July 16. 
Adam W. Kowatski, Co. H, July 16. 
William Leslie, Co. D, Sept. 5. 
Graham McConnell, Co. G, Sept. 6. 
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Thomas J. McKeon, Co. A, Nov. 15. 
Russell H. Moore, Co. H, Sept. 5. 
Ernest C. Parson, Co. M, Oct. 9. 
Elmer E. Patterson, Co. C, July 30. 
Lawrence R. Peyton, Co. H, Sept. 4. 
Warren Royer, Co. A, Sept. 28. 
Duan Salesbery, Co. F, Aug. 17. 
Archie R. Schaffer, M. G. Co., Sept. 6. 
Robert E. Schupper, Co. E, Sept. 4. 
Paul H. Simpson, Co. I, Sept. 28. 
William H. Starkey, Co. B, July 16. 
Edward K. Stofflet, M. G. Co., July 15. 
Herbert D. Swearer, M. G. Co., Oct. i. 
Harvey V. Wilson, Co. M, July 15. 
John Winthrop, Co. G, Sept. 6. 
Edward F. Yearsley, Co. L, July 15. 
James A. Yost, Co. F, Sept. 27. 

Corporals 
Jesse Acker, Co. E, Sept. 3. 
Andrew Baskin, Co. B, July 16. 
Elmer D. Cruse, Co. M, July 15. 
Paul Eckenroth, Co. I, Sept. 29. 
Ross D. Ervin, Co. I, Sept. 29. 
Jacques A. Feichter, Co. K, July 16. 
Albert Fleshman, Co. C, Sept. 28. 
Harry P. Foell, Co. I, July 25. 
Oliver Fraes, Co. B, Nov. 11. 
Francis B. Franklin, August 22. 
Charles R. Gage, Co. G, Sept. 6. 
Thomas Hern, Co. D, Sept. 5. 
Crosley M. Holroyd, Co. B, Nov. 2. 
Francis D. Howard, Co. A, July 16. 
James H. Hustes, Co. F, Oct. 15. 
Geo. H. Inhof, Sup. Co., Aug. 19. 
John Loudenslager, Co. A, July 16. 
Frank M. Lubreski, Co. A, July 16. 
Wm. McCremley, Co. I, Jan. 19, 1919. 
James S. McNair, M. G. Co., Oct. i. 
Geo. Meel, Co. D, Sept. 5. 
James Muller, July 16. 
Joseph H. Murphy, Co. A, July 31. 
Wm. L. Noel, Co. C, July 16. 
James H. Patten, Co. D, July 17. 
Wm. F. Ranson, Co. C, Sept. 6. 
Herbert Russ, Co. D, Sept. 5. 
Francis Rider, Co. L. 
Lyle S. Sitler, Hdqs. Co., Oct. 9. 
Clayton S. Smith, Co. C. 
David L. Smythe, Co. A, Sept. 29. 
I.eo J. Truckey, Aug. 2. 
Wm. H. Vanwhy, Co. G, Sept. 26. 
Harry A. Wagner, Co. I, Oct. 2. 
Herbert W. Willman, Co. L, July 15. 
Harry F. Wood, Co. K, July 16. 

Buglers 
Samuel L. Ballentine, Co. L, July 15. 
PhilUp R. Goodrich, Co. A, July 15. 
Victor J. Matton, Co. M, Sept. 5. 



Wagoner 
John M. Palla, Sup. Co., July 15. 

Mechanics 
Horace Leedon, Co. A, Oct. 15. 
Russell Cole, Co. D, Sept. 5. 
Wm. R. Epler, Co. K, Sept. 25. 

Privates, First Class 
James B. Armesworthy, Co. D, Sept. 15. 
Walter E. Bauman, Co. L, July 15. 
Phillip Billard, Co. E, Aug. 21. 
Francis Conley, Co. K, July 17. 
Edward L. Connelly, Co. F, Sept. 27. 
Howard A. Delaney, M. G. Co., July 15 
Wm. A. Dutz, Co. A, Sept. 6. 
John A. Dougherty, Hdqrs. Co., July 3. 
Geo. R. Gosner, Co. M, July 15. 
Palmer W. Herrold, Co. A, July 31. 
Willard D. Hogencamp, Co. E, Sept. 6. 
Robert M. Ihm, Co. K, Aug. 17. 
Harry H. Kincade, Co. F, Sept. 6. 
John Krumboldoz, Co. L, July 15. 
Andrew LaFaver, Co. L, July 15. 
John Mervin, Co. G, Sept. 6. 
James D. Mulch, July 16. 
Joseph A. Perkins, Co. M, Nov. 5. 
Thornton N. Rice, Co. I, Aug. 15. 
Frank Rose, Co. L, July 15. 
Joe Ruflfo, Hdqs. Co., July 17. 
Fred R. Straugh, Co. C, July 29. 
Anthony Szefayk, Co, B, Oct. 4. 
John Visosky, Co. B, July 15. 
Joseph N. Vodzak, Co. B, July 16. 
Chas. R. Wasser, Co. A, Aug. 11. 
Elsworth A. Welch, Co. D, July 30. 
James A. Wertman, Co. I, Sept. 5. 
Ernest Zauer, M. G. Co., Aug. 17. 

Privates 
William H. Adams, Co. F, Oct. 8. 
Barney C. Allen, Jr., Co. G, Oct. 5. 
James Anagmost, Co. H, Sept. 30. 
Allen Anderson, Co. G, Sept. 30. 
John Anderson, Co. E, July 28. 
Clement Andusick, Co. F, Sept. 12. 
Frank Avilla, Co. E, Oct. 11. 
Charles Ayers, Co. L, July 15. 
Edw. G. Bamford, Co. M, July 15. 
Rowen S. Barefoot, Co. H, July 15. 
Otto G. Bartel, Co. F, Sept. 26. 
Edw. L. Basile, Co. I, Aug. 14. 
Wm. J. Banhoff, Co. C, July 16. 
Otto C. Becker, Co. C, Oct. 5. 
Eugene Beckworthy, Co. A, Aug. i. 
Marshall C. Bell, Co. C, July 16. 
Frederick F. Belli, Co. C, July 16. 
Louis I. Bellotte, Co. B, Sept. 6. 
Mortimer Benjamin, M. G. Co., Oct. 18. 
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GRAVEYARD BETWEEN AULNOIS AND VERTUZEY 
The large cross at the left marks the grave of Captain Charles 

H. Crowe and the stone monument that of Lieutenant Francis 

R. Austin, both of the logth Infantry. 

Ezra Blake, Co. L, Sept. 30. 
Edward Bobbs, Co. I, July 25. 
Frank S Bogardus, Co. I, Oct i. 
Anthony Boknes, Co. M, July 15. 
Nicola Brallatta, M. G. Co., July 15. 
John J. Brett, Jr., Co H. Sept. 30. 
Gulia Brovolli, Co. E, Oct. 7. 
Eugene Buckel, Co K, Oct. $• 
Ramon D Burrel, Co D, Sept 5. 
John H. Calhoun, Co. G, Sept. 26. 
James A. Call, July 30. 
Frank Cappelluppo, Co. L, July 15. 
Martin Bennick, M. G. Co., July 14. 
Fritts E. Benson, Co. M, Sept. 27. 
Cataldo Carletta, Co. A, July 16. 
Salvatore Carmanna, Co. L, July 15. 
Harold Carr, Co. F, Oct. 3. 
Preston H. Carrell, Co. F, July 15. 
Phillip Carselli, Co H, Oct. 30. 
Chas. J. Casey, Hdqs. Co., July 27. 
Geo. Casey, Co. H, Sept. 30- 
Walter Cashmore, M. G. Co., Sept. i. 
Francis L Caville, Co. Av July 16. 
Earl D Chanslor, M. G Co., July 15. 
Cesto R. Chavez, Co M, Aug 14. 
Antonio Chinese, Co. I. 
Jens Christiansen, Co. L., Oct. 7. 
Michael Ciaccio, Co M, July 15. 
Patrick Clarke, M. G. Co., Aug. 17- 
Loyd D Clegg, M. G. Co., July 15. 
Harry F. Cline, Co. E, Sept. 14. 
Frank R Collins, Co. C, July 16. 
Tony Conicella. Co. L. July 15. 
Guy I Cooper, Co A, Sept. 28. 
Tony Coppola, Co. L, July 15. 
Joseph C Cordova, Co C, Sept. 28. 
Peter Corderi, Co. H, July 30. 
John F. Coughlin, Co. G Sept. 26. 
Edwin G Danfield, M. G Co , July 15. 



David L. Davenport, Co. M, 
July IS. 

Don M. Davis, Co. F, Sept. 
27. 

Valentine Davis, Co. A, Sept. 
6. 

Ernest DeBerry, Co. M, 
Oct. 3. 

Warren J. Decker, Co. D, 
July IS. 

Desire DeDobbolaero, Co. M, 
Nov. 6. 

Charles M. Dewey, Co. D, 
Sept. s. 

Hugh B. DeWitt, Co. E, 
Sept. 6. 

Harry Dinner, Co. B, July 
16. 

Frank Dobrzyskowski, M. G. 
Co., Sept. 6. 
Wm. F. Dolan, Co. C, July 16. 
John M. Donahue, M. G. Co., Oct i. 
John F. Donnelly, Co. H, Sept. 6. 
John W. Doroming, Co. L, Sept. 30. 
James A. Dougherty, Co. B, Aug. iS- 
Arthur B. Drake, Co. K, July 16. 
Howard M. Draper, Co. D, Sept. 5. 
Frank W. Duncan, Co. M, Sept. 24. 
Carl C Enderlin, Co. M, July iS- 
Meyer Epstein, Co. M, Sept. 27. 
Thomas R. Espey, M. G. Co., July 15. 
Alva D Evans, Co G, Aug. 11. 
Oscar W. Fant, Co. M, July is. 
Edward A. Fetherstone, Co. M, July 15. 
Benjamin Fischer, Co. A, July 30. 
Frederick F. Fleming, Co. G, Sept. 27. 
James G. Fleming, Co. A, July 16. 
Samuel R. Forney, Co. A, July 28. 
Raymond J. Freed, Co. G, Sept. 6. 
Geo. Frick, M. G. Co., Oct. i. 
Nicholas Fuabzio, Co. F, July 17. 
Wm. J. GUbert, Co. L, July iS- 
Louis K. Goldfus, Co. K, Noy. 4. 
John J. Gregjber, Co. B, Aug. 15. 
Wm. Greigs, Co. C, Nov. 2. 
Wm. Griffisha, Co. H, July 15. 
H. Royland Gross, Co. F, Sept. 6. 
Thomas F. Handley, Co. D. 
Richard J. Hartley, Co. A, July 15. 
Fred Hause, Co. D, July 16. 
Geo. Hazlett, Co.F, Sept. 6. 
Frank P. Healey, Co. K, Sept. 16. 
Chas. Helias, Co. C, Aug. 21. 
Clyde H. Hess, Co. C, July 30. 
Wm. B. Hoke, Co. G, Sept. 28. 
Joseph Honyak, Co. L, July is 
Thomas G. Hopkins, Co F, Sept 27. 
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Wm. H. Houch, Co. L, July 15. 
Ernest P. Howells, Co. G, Sept. 6. 
Stonewall J. Hower, Co. M, July 26. 
Floyd Hunt, Co. F, Sept. 6. 
Austin A. Hyett, Co. M, Aug. 15. 
John S. Irwin, Co. I, Aug. 14. 
Alvin R. Isenberg, Co. D, Aug. 5. 
Melvis S. Iverson, Co. D, Oct. 7. 
Alex Jackson, Co. M., July 28. 
Richard G. Jacobs, Co. E, Sept. 4. 
Charles Jakes, Co. M, Sept. 26. 
John Jenkins, Co. H, Sept. 30. 
Edwin R. Johnson, Hdqs. Co., July 17. 
Rodney Johnson, Co. K, July 16. 
Lawrence E. Jones, Co. L, Sept. 6. 
Constantine Katulos, Co. B, Oct. 4. 
Wm. J. Kehoe, Co. L, Sept. 6. 
Franklin N. Keith, Co. L, July 15. 
Geo. A. Kelch, Co. E, Aug 10. 
Wallace Keller, Co. A. 
James W. Kephart, San. Det. 
Edgar H Kimes, M. G. Co., Sept. 26. 
Geo. Kitelinger, Co M, Aug. 8. 
John A. Koch, Co. B, Oct. 2. 
Carl M. Kohler, Co. F. 
Dominick Kolotovitz, Co. E, Sept. i. 
Frank Kowamsky, Co. H, Sept. 29. 
John W Kramer, Co. E, Sept 6. 
David H. LaRoss, Co. G, Sept. 28. 
Joseph Lavanovitch, Co. K, July 16. 
Harry B. Leeds, Co. L, July 15. 
John Leightheart, Co. F, Sept. 6. 
Joseph Lewis, Co. C, Sept. 8. 
Victor Loisi, Co. M, Oct. 4. 
James W. Lovell, M. G. Co., Oct. i. 
Alford Luicchesi, Co. C, Sept. 28. 
Samuel Lukatsky, Co. K, July 16. 
Chester M. McCoUum, Co. L, July 15. 
Edw. J. Mclntyre, Co. H, July 15. 
Chas. F. Mahone, Co. A, Sept 6. 
Genoris Malgas, Co. G, Sept 6. 
Albert J Martin, Co. A, Sept. 6. 
Jesus Martinez, Co. A, Oct. 5. 
Fred Matock, Co. B. 
Vittoni Mazzina, Co. M, Oct. 3. 
Edwin W. MerU, Hdqs. Co., Oct. 6. 
Archie J. Miles, Co. 1. 
Chester A. Millberg. Co. B, Oct. i. 
Ellsworth W Miller, Co. C, Oct. 5. 
Ralph Miller, Co. F, Aug. 22. 
Joseph Mokaski, Co. K, July 16. 
Joseph R. Montgomery, Co. K, July 16. 
Albines D. Montoya, Co. D, Sept. 30. 
Geo. T Monney, San. Det. 
Chas. T Moore. Co. H, Sept. 5. 
Joseph H. Morage, Co. H, Sept. 6. 
Harry R Munn, Co. C, Sept. 8. 



Alexander Myers, Co. M, July 15. 
Wactow Mylenskj, Co. D, Aug. 25. 
John Mahor, Co. E, Sept. 2. 
Sylvan Nickman, Co. G, Sept. 6. 
James C. Norris, M. G. Co., July 15. 
Ernest G. Nuffer, Co. A, July 28. 
Daniel J. 0*Donnell, Co. I, Aug. 14. 
Joseph Patrocki, Co. M, July 15. 
Dregutin Peredch, Co. A, Oct. 7, 191 8. 
Anton Peroutha, Co. B, Nov. 11. 
Walter Perry, Co. D, Sept. 27. 
Fred A. Ferryman, Co. H, Sept. 30. 
Constantine Pichezzi, Co. A, July 31. 
Jonas J. Pickel, Co. A, Sept. 6. 
Israel Pinchefesky, Co. M, July 15. 
Peter D. Pitts, Co. H, Sept. 30. 
James D. Poppe, Co. A, Oct. 5. 
Ira Price, Co. B, Aug. 20. 
Pasquali Primovera, Co. G, Sept. 28. 
Leonard M. Quinn, Hdqs. Co., Sept. 25. 
Harry O. Rasmassen, Co. E, Sept. 5. 
Erwin Rausch, Co. A, Sept. 6. 
Lee G. Ray, Co. B, Nov. 11. 
Joseph Rizzo, Co. F, Aug. 22. 
Herbert R Robbins, Co. K, Oct. 5. 
Claude R. Robertson, Co. D, Sept. 27. 
Brang Roesland, Co. B, Oct. 4. 
Angelo R. Romano, Co. M, July 28. 
Carl J. Rossing, Co. G, Sept. 28. 
David W. Rowlands, Co. A, Sept. 6. 
Edward J. Sachem, Co. L, Aug. 2. 
Wm. H. Schentzer, Co. B, Aug. 27. 
Fred E. Schmalz, Co. M, Sept. 20. 
Henry J. Schoepner, Co. C, July 30. 
Rufus E. Sell, Co. D, Oct. 5. 
Howard W. Shue, Co. H, Sept. 5. 
Henry Smith, Co. B, Sept. 30. 
George Stafwashy, Co. H, July 17. 
Walters Steitz, Co. L, July 16. 
Anthony Stepanavick, Co. F, Sept. 16. 
Perry A. Stephens, Co. C, Sept. 7. 
Eldred Sutherland, Co. K. 
Peter Telescha, Co. E, Sept. 4. 
Frank M. Thomas, San. Det. 
Anthony Tinnas, Co. B, Sept. 6. 
Vincent F. Toomey, Co. I, Sept. 27. 
Albi Vincenso, M. G. Co., Oct. 5. 
Fertunati ViUlett, Co. K, July 29. 
Clinton E. West, Co. L. 
Joseph D. White, Co. E, Oct. 3. 
Ludwig Wike, Co. D, Oct. 7. 
Harvey E. Williamson, Co. L, Sept. 6. 
Wilfred Williams, Co. K, Oct. 3. 
Gilbert Wohlgemuth, Co. M, Sept. 4 
Peter Yohoda, Co. B, July 16. 
Frank Zidao, M. G. Co., Sept. 6. 
Leslie L. Zimmerman, Co. I, Sept. 7. 
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DECORATIONS RECEIVED BY OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 109TH INFANTRY 

Citations accompanying award of the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Colonel Samuel V. Ham: 

Near Magneux, September 6, 191 8, he courageously 
led his firing line in the advance across the Vesle River 
from Magneux toward Muscourt and his great heroism 
instilled in his men confidence in the undertaking. 
Wounded and unable to move he remained on the field 
ten hours directing the attack and refusing to be evacu- 
ated until his men had been cared for. 

Lieutenant Colonel Edward J. Meehan: 

Near Monthurel, July 17, 1918, while captain of 
Company D and in an advanced position in the fight, 
he was severely wounded but refused to leave his com- 
mand and continued to direct its operations until it was 
relieved. 

Captain (later Major) William C. Williams, Com- 
pany H: 
Near Monthurel, July 15, 191 8, early in the fight- 
ing he was wounded three times, but in spite of suf- 
fering and loss of blood, he refused to leave his men 
^^j^j j^jg battalion was relieved three days later. 



LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWARD 
J. MEEHAN 



Captain Maurice J. McGuire: 

Near St. Agnan, July 16, 1918, then a lieutenant, 
although painfully wounded, shortly after his platoon began an attack, he refused to be evacu- 
ated until his command was ordered to withdraw. His personal heroism in seeing that the 
position was firmly held was an inspiration to his men. 

First Lieutenant Francis R. Austin (deceased): 

Near Haumont, November 11, 191 8, he led a platoon of machine guns and two one- 
pounder guns within the enemy's wire, attacking at close range a strong-point held by a superior 
force. The position was re- 
duced but Lieutenant Austin 
and his party were forced to 
withdraw. Exposing himself 
in order that his men might 
be placed under cover, he was 
mortally wounded. 



First Lieutenant (later Cap- 
tain) Hubert W. Button, 
Company D: 
Near Fismette, September 
5, 1 91 8, when his battalion 
commander was wounded, he 
assumed command, rallied the 
men and by his bravery and 
judgment made the success of 
the operation possible. He en- 
countered a machine gun nest, 
killed the commander and 
captured fourteen prisoners, 
then operating the captured 
gun against the enemy. 



LIEUTENANT COLONEL MEEHAN AND HIS STAFF 

This photograph was taken just before Colonel Meehan (then 

major) was decorated with the D. S. C, March 2, 1919. 
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SOME OFFICERS TO WHOM THE D. S. C. WAS AWARDED 
Top row: Major W. C. Williams, Captain M. J. McGuire, Lieutenant F. R. Austin. 
Second row: Captain Hubert W. Dutton, Lieutenant Walter Fiechter, Captain C. C. Rentfro. 
Third row: Lieutenants H. Q. Griffin, Morgan K. Harris, H. B. van Oostenbrugge. 
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First Lieutenant Walter Fiechter: 

Near St. Agnan, July i6, 1918, he was wounded painfully at the start of an attack but 
refused to be evacuated, continuing to lead his platoon forward and inspiring his men until 
ordered to withdraw. 

First Lieutenant (later Captain) Charles C. Rent fro: 

Before St. Agnan, July 15-18, 1918, he, for three days, went without sleep to care for 
wounded, at the time being without shelter and under continuous bombardment. 

Second Lieutenant Harry Q. Griffin (deceased): 

Near St. Agnan, July 16, 1918, when the first attack on Hill 200 was made, he led his 
platoon to the most advanced point reached by any detachment and was killed within twenty 
yards of an enemy machine gun emplacement. 

Second Lieutenant Morgan K. Harris: 

At Apremont, September 29, 191 8, surrounded by the enemy and called upon to surrender, 
he escaped by knocking down one adversary and shooting another and returned with his men to 
repulse courageously a counter-attack. 

Second Lieutenant Horace B. van Oostenbrugge : 

Near Villette, September 6, 1918, being the only officer with his company, although wounded, 
continued in command for thirty-six hours and not until wounded a second time did he con- 
sent to be evacuated. . 

Sergeant Louis C. Bobb, Company M: 

Near Apremont, October 2, 191 8, while a member of a reconnaissance patrol, consisting 
of an officer and four soldiers, the patrol was stopped and in danger of being surrounded. 
Sergeant Bobb, risking his life to save his comrades, drew the enemy fire, crossed an open 
space for 150 yards, and reaching a sheltered position, kept the enemy down by his fire while the 
other members of the patrol escaped. 

Sergeant Maurice Mannion, Company F: 

At Apremont, September 29, 1918, with exceptional courage he led a patrol to the left flank 

of his platoon, drove off a superior number of the 
enemy, killing ten of them and capturing eight. 

Corporal John H, Lott, Company C: 

Near St. Agnan, July 16, 1918, on two different oc- 
casions he preceded his platoon into enemy wire under 
fire, cut a path for it and returning led the platoon 
through the gaps. 

Corporal James H. Patten (deceased), Company D: 

Near Conde-en-Brie, July 17, 191 8, his platoon 
was under fir-e for the first time. He circulated among 
his men encouraging them, and although mortally 
wounded, he remained with his men, refusing to be 
evacuated until he died. 

Private Julius Aaronson, Company G: 

Near Apremont, October 7, 191 8, when his com- 
pany was fired upon suddenly he remained in the open, 
and under fire dressed the wounds of eight men. On 
the same date he also was awarded an oak-leaf cluster 
as a distinction for having advanced, although severely 
wounded, across an open field, killing the gunner and 
CANTEEN AT DRAVEGNY capturing two of the crew of a machine gun nest. 
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WINNERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 
Above: Sergeant Louis C. Bobb, Corporal James H. Patten. 
Below: Privates Crossley Holroyd, Thomas Innes, Wilfred Williams. 

Private Anthony Dogestino, Company B: 

Near St. 'Agnan, July 15, 19 18, he voluntarily went out alone through strange territory and 
under heavy bombardment obtained important information and rescued two wounded French 
soldiers exposed to enemy fire. 

Private Crossley Holroyd, Company B: 

Near St. Agnan, July 16, 1918, he, on three occasions, voluntarily left the shelter of his 
trench and in spite of machine gun and artillery fire, he went to the rescue of wounded comrades. 

Private Thomas Innes, Company K: 

Near St. Agnan, July 16, 1918, wounded he returned to the attack, and though incapaci- 
tated for using a rifle, he assisted in carrying wounded men from the field until exhausted and 
ordered from the field. 

Private Wilfred Williams (deceased), Company K: 

Near Montblainville, September 28, 1Q18, with a patrol sent out to locate and to destroy 
an enemy machine gun nest, he exposed himself fearlessly, drawing enemy fire which instantly 
killed him. Inspired by his bravery our troops rushed forward and captured the enemy emplace- 
ments. 
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FOREIGN DECORATIONS RECEIVED BY OFFICERS OF THE ioqth INFANTRY 

Major William C. Williams Captain Hubert W. Button 

Croix de Guerre with Palm. Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

Medaille Militaire. Chevalier, Legion of Honor. 

Lieutenant Morgan K. Harris 

Croix de Guerre with Gold Star. 

OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 109TH INFANTRY WHO WERE CITED BY GENERAL 
PERSHING IN GENERAL ORDERS FOR GALLANTRY IN ACTION 

Colonel William R. Dunlap: 

For making personal reconnaissances under fire in front of Bois du Diable and at the Chateau 
du Diable, August 10, 1 918. 

Major Ralph A. Gregory: 

For gallantry in action and brilliant leadership near St. Agnan, July 16, 1918. 

Captain James Fenimore Cooper: 

For leading a patrol, near St. Agnan, July 15, 1918. 

Captain Clifford P. Futcher: 

For caring for the wounded under heavy shell fire, 
near Nogent, August 18, 191 8. 

Captain John Owens: 

For refusing to be evacuated, although severely 
gassed, at Fismette, August 20, 191 8. 

Second Lieutenant David Watson: 

For gallantry in directing his company in attack, 
near Baslieux, Marne, September 6, 191 8. 

Sergeant Fred H. Decker: 

For voluntarily leading a patrol, near Chatel- 
Chehery, October 4, 191 8. 

Sergeant F. Mansfield: 

Although seriously wounded, he continued to lead 
his platoon to the objective, near Magneux, September 
6, 1918. 

Corporal Theodore F. Smythe: 

For cutting lanes through enemy wire, thus ena- 
CHAPLAIN C P FUTCHER ^^^"^ ^^^ company to advance, near Baslieux, Marne, 

September 0, 1918. 
Private, First Class, Thomas K. Nase: 

For cutting lares through the enemy wire, thus enabling his company to advance, near 
Baslieux, Marne, September 6, 1918. 

OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 109TH INFANTRY WHO WERE CITED FOR GALLANTRY 

BY THE DIVISION COMMANDER 

Captain William Knighton. 

Charies M. Griffith. Raymond J. Strohm. 

Harold H. Howe. 
Sergeants 

John J. Gallagher. Chaplain 

Harry F. Winklespeck. j^^^pl^ L. N. Wolfe. 

Corporals 
Lyman J. Biggs. 
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CAPTAINS OF THE 109TH INFANTRY 
Top row: Fred Bearden, Frank R. Buggy, Felix R. Campuzano, Charles H. Crowe. 
Second row: Sydney A. Davis, N. Frank Frailey, Albert L. Freeman, John M. Centner. 
Third row: Charles M. Griffith, James F. Haran, Robert A. Hull, Elmer S. Ingram. 
Fourth row: Horace J. Inman, Righter L. Keck, George N. Kemp, R. B, Mackey. 
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CAPTAINS OF THE ioqth INFANTRY 
Top row: Edward T. Miller, Horace J. Noble, Joseph M. O'Donnell, George M. Orf. 
Second row: John J. Owens, Jackson M. Painter, Rupert B. Pyle, James B. Schoch. 
Third row: Charles G. Steinmetz, Edward W. Sterling, Charles W. Stroup, Rutherford Warren. 
Fourth row: Herbert L. Wayman, Joseph S. Whittington, Franklin D. Wolfe, Elmer V. Wooten. 
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OFFICERS WHO SERVED WITH THE ioqth INFANTRY DURING ACTIVE OPERATIONS 



FIELD AND STAFF 

Colonels 
Millard D. Brown. 
Samuel V. Ham. 
Fred B. Inglis. 
Austin F. Prescott. 

Lieutenant Colonels 
Henry W. Coulter. 
Wallace D. Fetzer (killed). 
Edward Martin. 
Edward J. Meehan. 
James A. Shannon (died of 
wounds) . 

Majors 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

Ralph A. Gregory. 

Roland G. Heisler. 

Edwin E. HoUenback (later 
Lieutenant Colonel, Adju- 
tant, 71st Infantry Bri- 
gade).* 

Edward P. Mackey. 

Thos. F. Meehan (later 
Lieutenant Colonel, Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
78th Division).* 

George Wanger. 

William C. Williams. 

Captains 
Morrill L. Cook. 
Sydney Augustus Davis. 
Noah Frank Frailey. 
Albert L. Freeman. 



Clifford P. Futcher (chap- 
lain). 
John J. Owens. 
John L. Pierce. 

First Lieutenants 

Harold D. Arend, Adjutant, 
I St Battalion at discharge. 

E. Van Dyke Cox, Jr. 

Albert H. Crane (killed) 
(acting regimental adju- 
tant). 

Hubert W. Dutton (later 
Captain). 

Alexander H. Latta. 

Walter Pierce. 

Rupert P. Pyle (later Cap- 
tain) . 

Eleazer Tetreau. 

Joseph L. N. Wolfe, Chap- 
lain (attached). 

Second Lieutenant 
Morgan K. Harris. 

COMPANY A 

Captains 
Walter M. Gearty (killed). 
Edward W. Sterling. 

First Lieutenants 
Harry A. Fryckberg. 
Herbert P. Hunt. 
Donald P. MacNutt (killed). 
Earl H. Suddoth. 
George H. Stroup. 
James T. Spence. 



CAPTAIN GEARTY 

Second Lieutenant 
Clifford H. Jenkins. 

COMPANY B 

Captains 
Felix R. Campuzano. 
Rupert B. Pyle. 

First Lieutenants 
Roy E. Faulkner. 
Benjamin Z. Martinez. 
Ralph G. Spiegle. 

Second Lieutenants 
William H. O'Brien. 
James T. Spence. 

COMPANY C 

Captains 
John M. Centner (later 

Major). 
Rutherford M. Warren. 

First Lieutenants 
Francis Reed Austin (died 

of wounds). 
Gustav A Fleck. 

Frank (killed). 

Ellis Monroe. 
Harry Ransley Sage. 
Rutherford M. Warren (later 
Captain). 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN A FRIENDLY CHAT 
General Pershing congratulating Lieutenant E. H Suddoth ^'\''''/^^^^^^^^ . 

Company A, 109th Infantry, on the appearance of the men of John .\^ ^^J°J^^^ ^^' 
his company. re le . 

* These officers received other assignments immediately after reaching France, and saw no 
combat service with the 109th Infantry, 
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FIRST LIEUTENANTS OF THE 109TH INFANTRY 
Top row: Archibald H. Ace, Kenneth L. Anderson, Vallee O. Appel, Harold D. Arend. 
Second row: D. M. Arthur, David M. Bernard, Giles H. Burlingame, John L. Chambers. 
Third row: Albert H. Crane, Ulysses G. Daly, Earl R. Davis, Edgar E. Duncan. 
Fourth row: E. J. Dwyer, R. E. Faulkner, Lloyd E. Finch, Gustav A. Fleck. 
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COMPANY D 

Captains 
Hubert W. Button. 
Robert A. Hull. 

First Lieutenants 
David M. Bernard. 
Allen V. Clark. 
William T. Gammons. 
Philip W. Loomis. 
Jos. S. Whittington. 

Second Lieutenants 
Frank B. Corboy. 
John W. A. Davies. 
Henry Q. Griffin (killed). 

COMPANY E 

Captains 
Elmer S. Ingram. 
George M. Orf. 

First Lieutenants 
Morrell L. Cook. 
Edw. W. Sterling (later Cap- 
tain). 
H. B. van Oostenbrugge. 



Second Lieutenants 
Jay W. Fish. 
Brat on R. Gardner. 
George C. Rippel (later First 

(Lieutenant). 
H. B. van Oostenbrugge. 

COMPANY F 

Captains 
James B. Cousart. 
Herbert L. Wayman. 
Franklin D. Wolfe (killed). 

First Lieutenants 

Edward Hitzeroth. 

Horace J. Inman (later Cap- 
tain) . 

Earl R. Davis (killed). 

George N. Kemp (later Cap- 
tain, Co. H). 



Second Lieutenants 
William B. Brown. 
Albert L. Freeman 
Captain). 



(later 



CAPTAIN COUSART 

COMPAN\' G 

Captains 

Righter L. Keck. 

James F. Cooper (later Lieut. 

Col.). 
Charles H. Crowe (killed). 



THE looTH BOARDING SS. MAUI FOR HOME 
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FIRST LIEUTENANTS OF THE ioqth INFANTRY 
Top row: Harry A. Fryckberg, William T. Gammons, Abraham H. Gennaria, Herbert P. Hunt. 
Second row: Edward Hitzeroth, Don E. Irvin, Godfrey P. Keebler, Arthur S. Kraussman. 
Third row: Alex H. Latta, Harry S. Ley, John H. Litschert, Wilbert M. McCauley. 
Fourth row: Charles McFadden, III, Donald P. McNutt, James R. Martin, Ellis Monroe. 
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FIRST LIEUTENANTS OF THE 109TH INFANTRY 
Top row: Alfred H. Loney, Robert W. Parks, George C. Rippel, Harry R. Sage. 
Second row: J. M. Shinkel, Harry R. Simmons, Herman Sloan, James T. Spence. 
Third row: Ralph G. Spiegle, George H. Stroup, Eleazar Tetreau, W. R. Thomas. 
Bottom row: Charles V. Underwood, Leonard B. Wade, David E. Watson, Martin L. Wheeler. 
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SECOND LIEUTENANTS OF THE ioqth INFANTRY 
Upper row: Thomas B. Fales, Donald A. McClure, W. H. O'Brien, A. L. Peterson. 
Lower row: William L. Saladino, William G. Southern, Grant M. Wallace, George H. West. 



First Lieutenants 

Giles H. Burlingame. 

Godfrey P. Keebler. 

Alfred H. Loney. 

David E. Watson. 
Second Lieutenants 

Charles W. Gillispie. 

Righter L. Keck (later Cap- 
tain). 

Carl L. Peterson. 

COMPANY H 

Captains 

Wm. C. Williams (promoted 
to Major, Oct. 4). 

George N. Kemp (killed). 

Elmer V. Wooten. 
First Lieutenants 

Edgar E Duncan. 

Arthur S. Krausman. 

John H. Litschert (killed). 

Jackson M. Painter (later 
Captain, Supply Co.). 
Second Lieutenants 

Donald A. McClure. 

William L. Saladino. 

Grant M. Wallace. 



COMPANY I 

Captains 
Joseph O'Donnell. 
Godfrey N. Wyke. 

First Lieutenants 
Ulysses G. Daly. 
Abraham H. Gennaria. 
Horace J. Noble (later Cap- 
tain). 
Chas. V. Underwood. 

Second Lieutenants 
James W. Crews. 
Charles R. Gesner. 
Hazard B. Meloy (killed). 



COMPANY K 

Captain 
Edward T. Miller. 

First Lieutenants 
Archibald H. Ace. 
Wilbert M McCauley. 



Maurice J. McGuire (latei 

Captain ) . 
Robart W. Parks. 
Herman Sloan. 

Second Lieutenants 
Owen A. Curtis. 
Walter Fiechter. 
Frank Minnick. 
Robert W. Parks. 

COMPANY L 

Captains 
Jas. B. Cousart. 
James B. Schoch. 

First Lieutenants 
Kenneth L. Anderson. 
E. J. Dwyer (killed). 
James B. Schoch (later Cap- 
tain). 

Second Lieutenants 
Wm. Bateman (killed). 
Charles S. Kennedy. 
George H. West. 
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SECOND LIEUTENANTS OF THE 109TH INFANTRY 

Top row: William B. Brown, Frank B. Corboy, James W. Crews, Owen A. Curtis. 
Second row: John W. A. Davies, Harold A. Fahr, Jay W. Fish, Braton R. Gardner. 
Third row: Charles R. Gesner, Charles W. Gillespie, John N. Golding, Ralph B. Gregg. 
Bottom row: Eugene B. Hanckel, Byrne A. Jackson, Clifford H. Jenkins, Charles S. Kennedy. 
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COMPANY M First Lieutenants Second Lieutenants 

John L. Chambers. Wm. B. Brown. 

Captains Edward Hitzeroth. Thomas B. Fales (lulled). 

Edward P. Mackey (pro- Charles McFadden, III. William G. Southern. 

moted to Major). George Rippel. Harry Swinn (killed). 
Horace Joseph Noble. Martin L. Wheeler. 



OFFICERS OF THE logxH INFANTRY 
All of these officers, except Lieutenant Pierce, were assigned to the 109th after November 
II, 1918. 

Top row: Captain W. B. Urmston, First Lieutenants Walter E. Pierce, A. C. Clauser, Palmer 
D. Edmunds. 

Second row: First Lieutenants H. M. Kraemer, Joseph R. Nay, Ronald V. Rike, B. I. Toline. 

Third row: First Lieutenant R. W. Symonds, Second Lieutenants H. E. Arnold, E. N. Bums, 
John W. Reichert. 
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HEADQUARTERS COMPANY 

Captains 

Roland C. Heislcr (later 

Major). 
Joseph S. Whittington. 

J^irst Lieutenants 

Sydney Augustus Davis (la- 
ter Captain). 
Harry S. Ley. 
Harry R. Simmons. 

Second Lieutenants 

Edward B. Goward (killed). 
James F. Haran (later Cap- 
tain). 
Byrne A. Jackson. 
Wilbert M. McCauley. 
Herbert Otto (killed). 

MACHINE GUN COMPANY 

Captain 

Frank R. Buggy. 



First Lieutenants 
Vallee O. Appel. 
D. M. Arthur. 
Siegfried Maurer. 
Jacob M. Shinkel. 

Second Lieutenants 
Ralph B. Gregg. 
Eugene B. Hanckel. 
James A. Bonsack, 
(killed). 



Jr. 



SANITARY DETACHMENT 

Major 

Leonard D. Frescoln. 

Captains 

Chas. M. Griffith. 
Chas. G. Steinmetz. 
Charles W Stroup. 

SUPPLY COMPANY 

Captains 
Horace J. Inman. 
Edward J. Meehan. 
Jackson M. Painter. 



First Lieutenants 
Don E. Irvin. 
Leonard B. Wade. 

Second Lieutenant 
Harold A. Fahr. 

MEDICAL 

Captains 
Chas. M. Griffith. 
Chas. G. Steinmetz. 

First Lieutenants 
G. I. Jacquin (later Captain 

ii2th D. C). 
R. B. Mackey (later Captain 

103rd Sanitary Train). 
James R Martin. 
Charles C. Rentfro (later 

Captain) . 
Clinton S. Staley. 
Wm. R. Thomas. 



OFFICERS WHO WERE ASSIGNED TO THE 109TH INFANTRY 
AFTER THE ARMISTICE 



Colonel 
William R. 



Dunlap. 



Majors 

Theodore D Boal 
Edson J. Andrews 
A!an G. Donnelly. 

Captains 

Fred Bearden, M. C. 
Louis A. Haffner. 
Edward F. Nolan. 
Wm. B. Urmston. 

First Lieutenants 
Louis S. Blumberg. 



Albert C. Clauser. 
Palmer D. Edmunds. 
Lloyd E. Finch. 
Fred W. Gerhard: Jr. 
Gailerd W Greer. 
Daniel K. Henry. 
Harry M. Kraemer. 
Chas. S. McGivem. 
Phillip Middleditch. 
Joseph R. Nay 
Elijah C. Nelson. 
Homer M. Richards. 
Ronald V Rike. 
Arthur Schiverick. 
Rollins L. Swindler. 
Raymond W. Symonds. 



Basil I. Toline. 
Leonard B. Wade. 

Second Lieutenants 
Herbert E Arnold. 
William T Birch. 
Edward W. Bums. 
John P. Connell. 
John W. Davies. 
Charles R. Kimball. 
Henry S B. Latham. 
John W Reichart. 
Theodore Stone 
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